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SsvBBAL ytara ago, the author was engaged by the publiahen 
of Weld*0 Engliah Grammar to revise that work, with instmotioni 
to make raeh ohangiaa in it as would in his opinion perfeot the 
system therein presented. This tad: he performed to the best 
of his ability, making as good a book as he knew how to produce 
on Weld's i^stem. This system, however, was not his own ; in 
many important points it did not represent his views ; nor was 
it his province, being simply its editor, to introduce his own pe- 
culiar views into the revised book. They have been retained for 
tiie present work, contemplated long before the revision was un- 
dertaken, and here presented as a new and distinct System of 
Grammar. 

In offering the present Grammar to the public, the author 
begs leave to refer to the work itself as the best exponent of those 
peculiaritMs by which it is to be approved or condemned. A few 
words, however, may not be improper here as to its plan and gen- 
eral features. 

Grammar has hitherto been a dry and hard subject to teach. 
It is here sought to make it easy and interesting by combining 
practice with theory, example with prec^[yt, on a more liberal 
scale than has heretofore generally been done. The matter is 
divided into short lessons, followed in every case by an Exercise, 
which applies in every variety of way the principles just laid 
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down, and freqnentlj embodies a practical reyiew of what has 
been prerionsly learned. 

Definitions are approached by means of preliminary illnstra- 
tions, which make their abstract language intelligible while it is 
in process of learning. 

Words are classified as parts of speech solely and exclnsiTely 
according to their tue in the sentence. This course does Away 
with all arhUrary distinctions, and enables the pnpil to classify 
words readily and correctly for himself. 

The Bnles of Syntax are introdaced as they are needed, in 
eonneotion with etymological -parsing. Thns, amoog other ad- 
vantages, is aroided the unreascmableDess Onevitablo, when thea» 
mles are kept back) of requiring a pupil to give the case of. noons 
under, circumstances in which he can have no possible due to it. 

A simple method of analyzing 9entence3 is. presented, not en- 
cumbered with tecbnjk^al tenns or requiring labor on the teaohw'a 
part to make it available. 

There is no avoiding of difficulties. A lesson is ^^^pressly de- 
Toted to th^ explanation of perplexing constructions* 

Many minor points may also be noticed ; such as doing ^waj 
with the neuter gender, a fifictitious ^tinction engrafted on En^^dsh 
Grammar from the classical languages; the view taken of com* 
parison ; the comprehensive treatment of auxiliaries, and direc- 
tions for their proper use ; the introduction of need, as an auxil^ 
iary of the present potential ; the unusually full £xer<a8ea ou False 
Syntax ; and the general arrangement and adaptation of the whole* 

It is believed that this Grammar will be found to work well in 
the class-room, and, whether used in connection wii^ the anthor^s 
books on Composition or independently of them, to impact a 
thorough knowledge of our language. 

ITkw Toax, July S9» IBaa 
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LESSON I. . 

I.XTTBB8, SYLLABLES, WOBDS, BXNTBKCSS. 

1. What Gbammab is. — ^Men hare minds; witb 
tliese they think. Men have speech; this enables 
them to express their thoughts. 

Thoughts are expressed with words. Grammar 
teaches ns how to put words together, to express 
thoughts correctly. 

Thoughts may be either spoken or written. Gram- 
mar, therefore, teaches us how to speak and write cor- 
rectly. 

Different languages, such as English, French, Latin, 
have different peculiarities. Hence every language has 
its own grammar. English Grammar teaches us how 
to speak and write the English language correctly. 

2. WoEDS. — ^A Word is the sign of an idea. 

1. With what do men think f How are t^y enabled to expren^ their thonghttt 
With what are thooghta expressed t What tef chee ns how to put words to* 
gether, to ezprese thooghta eorreoUyt fiow mcy fhonghte be made known! 
What, then, does Onnunar teach net What does English Grammar teaoh naff 
What it a Wordf Qiv an agmmple. Hoir are worda eombined? GIto aa 
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8 LETTEBS«— BTLLABLES. 

Thus, the word rose is% sign that stands for the queen of fiowen. The 
word village is a sign that stands for a small collection of houses. 

To express thoughts, words, which are the signs of 
distinct ideas, are combined in Sentences. When I say, 
"The rose is sweet," I expresa one thought, with four 
words combined in one sentence. 

3. Lettees. — ^When spoken, a word is a sound or 
combinatiou of sounds. When written, a word is a 
character or combination of characters, standing for ifii 
sound or sounds. The word rosBy when written, con- 
sists of four characters, rosSy which stand for the sound 
heard when the word is uttered. These characters axe 
called Letters. 

A Letter is a character that stands for a sound of the 
human voice used in speaking ; as, a, z. 

The letters of a language constitute its Alphabet 
The English alphabet contains twaity-six letters ; a, J, 

^j ^> ^> /» ffj ^1 h Ji h h ^> ^y Oj Py Sy ^t *> '> ^y ^> "^ ^J 

The art of combining letters correctly, to form words, 
is called Spelling. 

4. Syllables. — Some words are uttered with but one 
impulse of the voice; as, gOj light. Others require 
several impulses; as, go^ng^ en-light-en. This gives 
rise to a division of words into Syllables. 

A Syllable is a letter or combination of letters uttered 
with one impulse of the voice ; as, a, an, arUy anrtir 
dote. 

5. Syllabic Division of Words. — ^According to the 



example. 8. What is » word/ when rpokenf W^at, when written! Give an 
example. What la a Letter f What to meant by the Alphabet of a language f 
How many letters doea the English alphabet contain f Repeat them. What ii 
Bpellingr 4 Ettiow the diiferenoe of words, as regards their ntteranee. What to* 
Syllable t 6. How ar^ords divided, as regards their number of syllables t What 
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number of their syllablets, words are divided into fonr 
classes; Monosyllables, Dissyllables, Trisyllables, and 
Polysyllables. 

A XonosyllaUd is a word of one syllable ; a Sinyllable 
is a word of two syllables ; a Trisyllable, of three ; a 
Polysyllable, of more than three. He is a monosyllable ; 
Ae-ro, a dissyllable; Ke-ro-ic^ a trisyllable; herTfHrcdly 
he-ro-i-calrlyy are polysyllables- 

6. SuMHmo UP. — ^The elements of language are Let- 
ters, which stand for simple sounds of the human Toice 
used in speaking. Letters are combined in Syllables, 
which represent sounds uttered by one impulse of the 
Toice, Syllables are combined in "Words, which are the 
signs of ideas. ."Words are combined in Sentences, 
which express thoughts. 

SXBRCISJB. 

Pronounce each of tkefoUotoing words^ and teU wheth&r it ia a 
monaeyUahlej diseffllable, truyllable^ or polyoylldble: — ^LoDgth; 
ooarageona; wintry; irresistible; coined; unooined; beautiful; 
mechanism; unmerciM; asthma; every; trqnt; meteorology; 
flower; chivalry; wicked; walked; stereoscope. 

Mention four dieeyHables; four polytyUabUe ; four monooyl- 
lables ; four trteyUaklee. 
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LESSON n. 

OL^SBIFIOATION OF LSTTEBB. 

7. Powers of the Lettees, — The Power of a letter 
is its sound in a given word. 

The powr of a letter mvst be distinguiahed from its na$ne. In the 

is a Monoflyllablef A DiMyUableff A TrUyUablef A PotytyUablef 0. Sum 
up the matter of thlB Leiaon. 

7. Wfaftt totlMF^wwof atottert FromwlMt rnoit tha powar of a latter b« 
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word me^ tho power of e is the same ss its name ; in nut^ the power of « is 

diflferent from its name. Give the name and the power of each letter in 

the word /arm«. 

Some letters stand for more than one sound; as, a in ale^ awl^ art, am. 
Some soonds hare mors than one letter to staad fior tlMik Thus, in 

her, ntyfur, the same sound is represented by «, «\ and «• 

Our twenty-six letters represent Jin all about forty distinct sounds. 

8. Vowels xsd Consonants. — Of the twenty-six let- 
ters, some are uttered freely, without interruption to 
the breath ; as, a, e. In uttering others, the breath is 
naore or less interrupted by the tongue or lips ; as, djy 
Hence the letters are divided into two classes, Yowels 
and Consonants. 

A Vowel is a letter that can be uttered freely, with- 
out interruption from the tongue or lips. 

A Consonant is a letter that cannot be uttered freely, 
but is more or less interrupted by the tongue or lips. 

9. There are five vowels ; a, e^ t, <?, u. 

There are nineteen consonants ; &, (?, d^f^ g^ h^j^ ky 2, 
nij ftjjpy q^ r, «, f, v, a?, z. 

Two of the letters, w and y, are consonants in some 
cases, and in others vowels. When they precede a 
vowel sounded in the same syllable, they are conso- 
nants ; as in wet^ whet, swings re-ward^ yetj unryield-ingp 
In all other positions, they are vowels ; as in view, awe^ 
Jy, eye^ raw-ly, 

CTand % are classed among the row^ But obaerre that i« is a con- 
sonant when it has the sound of to in toet ; as in quit, dUtuade [pronounced 
ihrt^, dU-9iw<ide\ /, also, is ^ consonant, when it has the sound of y in 
yet ; as in billion, hriUiant [pronounced bU-yun, hrU'jafU\ 

distlngnished f Give examples. For what do some letters stand t What do soma 
sounds have to represent themt Give examples. How many sounds are repre- 
sented by our twenty*slx letters t 8. What dilltoenee is found in the utterance of 
the different letters t Aoeordiogly, how are letters divided f What is a Vowel 
What is a Consonant t 9. How many vowels are there t Name them» How 
many consonants f Name them. What are to and y 7 'When are t0 and y ooneo> 
'vanta, sad wbMi vowels t Whattian aeonsonantt Give amnplas; Wlnnli'a 
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10. CoxBiKATioHs OF YowEifl. — A B^Uhoiig is a 
combination of two vowels in one syllable ; as^aiixx 
vamj ow in cow^ ea in heat. 

A Proper Uplitlioiig is one in which both vowels are 
sonnded ; as, <?y in hoj/j au vapowfid. 

An Improper Uplifhoxig is one in which bnt one vowel 
is sounded ; as, t« in mien [sounded like e in me\y au 
iOifravd [sounded like a in aU\. 

A Triphthong is a combination of three vowels in one 
(pliable ; as, iew in vieWj eau in heau. 

When M b«8 the aouad oitoisx fMty and % tbal (tf y in ysl, tlwy are con- 
ioumt^- and do sot thenfore, when followed by a Towel, onite with it to 
fonn a diphthong. There is no diphthong in the words q^mAy mm^im^ 
peroMidf, MUimUyko. So, there is no triphthongin fwcm; v is a oonao- 
oant in that word, and «« s diphUiong. 

11. A Final letter is one that ends a word. T is 

final in raJt. 

12. A Silent Letter is one not sounded. E is silent 
in icCy Jc in knavCj I in tdOc^ w in wrong. 

BXB&CISB. 

In <As fblkwing nordi^ point 9ut the tmoeU, eon$imant$y JiruU 
Utterty tHent Utffn^ proper and improper dtphtkongsy and triph- 
thongs : — Gnaw ; wheat ; hamoroasly ; quadrillion ; liquor ; yeast ; 
beauties; sword; burlesque; two; squaw; eje-brow;. hymn; 
Goast-wise; yiciously; walking-beam; psalm. 
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LESSON IZL 

ACCENT.-PRncrriVE, DKRIVATIVB, AND COMPOUND WORDa 

18. Accent. — ^When a word of two or more syllables 

■^' ■'■ ■ I I I. I II ■ .11 II I M^m i. . I ■ - .. . . . ..ii I ... I. I II II ■ I ■ ■ I 

«HMoaaBt f Give eocamplef. la Wliat to a Diphthong f What to a Pit^ter Dlpli- 
Ihon^t What to an Improper Dlj^thongf What to a Triphthong f When u 
andtareoooeoBantB,whatlbUowBl U. What to a Final Letter t 12. What to a 
SUent Letter t 

U WhyteoMiyUahtoofawordheardaMradtokliMttrthMitlMMitl What 
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is prononnced, one syllable is generally heard more dis- 
tinctly than the rest ; as, ter in terrible, sleep in asleep. 
This is because it receives more force, or stress, of voice. 

Accent is stress of voice laid on a certain syllable 
when a word is nttered. 

14. The syllable that receives the stress is said to be 
accented. It may be denoted by a mark called the 
Acnte Accent ('), placed above it to the right; as, 
lem/on, engrave'. 

The first sjllable is accented in crange, Canada, amiaUe; the second, 
in freatej ifwiiin^y Arwriea; the tlurd, in maffoxiney Alabama, trrtHtt- 
ible; the fourth, in wmfatigue, AdriafMjple, ineomprehmiible ; the fifUi, 
in intUtfiHbilUy ; the ^th, in ineomprekenribUity. 

15. A diiferenoe <^ accent sometimes senres to disHngmsh words 
spelled alike but differing in meaning. Thus Au'gtui is the eighth numth ; 
auffwt' is grave, miyestic. A gal'lant is a braye man ; a ^laiU' is a gaj, 
fashionable one. A con' cert is a musical entertainment ; to concert' plans 
is to contrive them. Observe a similar difference between a per' fume and 
iXi perfume'; an ob'ject and to object'; an o'verjlow and to overjiow', &c. 

16. WOBDS CLASSIFIED ACCORDIKG TO THEIB FoBKA- 

TioN. — As regards their formation, words are distin- 
guished as Primitive, Derivative, and Compound. 

A Primitive is a word not formed from any other in 
the language ; as, ice, hxmse, arm, light. 

A Serivatiye is a word formed from a single simpler 
word, by the addition of a letter or letters to modify its 
meaning ; as, iced., houses, disarm, enZ^^A^en• 

A Compound Word is one formed of two or more 
words, whether primitives or derivatives; as, ice-Jumse, 
light-armed, hachwoodsman. 

is Accent f 14. What is an aicetnt%d syllable t Bow may It be denoted 9 Give an 
example of words aocented on the first eyllable ; on tbe second ; on the third ; oa 
the fourth ; on the fifth ; on the sixth. 16. What does a difference oi accent some- 
ttmes serve to do f Give examples. 16< As regards their formation, how are 
words divided t What is a Primitive t What is a Derivative f What is a Com- 
pound Wwdt How may • derivative ho formed f How may a com.poimd ba 
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A derbitire maj be formed from a oompoaiui; te, good^tuthtrud from 

A compound may be formed of two derivatiTefl ; as, roiy^heeked (rotjff 
from rase; cheeked^ from cheek). 

17. Accent of CoMPoimD "Wobds. — ^In some com- 
poundsy there is but one accent ; as, gen'tUmarij 
praue'woHhy. In others, each of the words com- 
pounded retains its accent ; as, vnHfiThg-fMUi'ter^ 
man/y-coVored. 

When there are more accents than one, the parts of ^e eomponnd are 
generally connected with a short horiflontal Una (•), JRed the Hyphen. 
When there is but one accent in the compoimd, the hyphen is oommoiily 
omitted. See the ezan^les in the hurt paragn^ih. 

XXXBGISS. 

Pronounce at aeeenUd : — ^Inqai'ry ; moBe'iun; cameropard; 
begi'ra; Bono'rons; complaiaance' ; compU'cenoo ; lyoe'um; ohi- 
yal'rio; chiValroas; adTer'tisement ; mis'chievoas ; chas'tiBement; 
exoteric; (^'on; Aristi'dea; Ipbigeni'a; Ma'homet; Moham'med; 
Sardans^alos. 

Clamfy as Primitive, Derivative, or Compound, and otate which 
tyUahU i» aceeiUsd : — ^Hand ; handy ; unhand/ ; hand- writing ; 
Mississippi; achievement; imperishable; unlooked-for; butter- 
milk; broken-hearted; narrow-mindednesa ; irritability; arith- 
metic ; a rosewood chess-board, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
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LESSON IV. 

VOBMATION OF DERIVATIVEa-INSEPABABLS BOOTa 

.18. FoBHATioK OF Debitatite8. — The primitive 
words of our language are few, compared with tlie 

formed f 17. What difference is found in the accentuation of compound words t 
Give examples. What is the Hyphen I When Is the hyphen generally used be- 
tween the parts of a compound f When is it commonly omitted f 

18. How do primltiye words compare in number with derivatires T Why is 
this f What derlvaUTOs are fimuod from the primitiye part 7 How are these d^ 
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dmTatives. This is because many tlerivatiyes some- 
times come from a single primitive. Thus from the 
primitive part btq formed 

coanterparty jpartj, onportod, 

d^art, pctrtiaan^ copartnery 

impart^ pardde, impartmgj &o., Ae. 

It wiU be seen tiiat these deriratiyes are fbrmed bj placing eertdn let- 
ters before or after the ptimitiTe, or botiL The letters thus .plaoed ue 
called Prefixes and Suffixes, 

19, Pbefixss and Sttffizes. — ^A .Prefix is a letter or 
letters plaoeA)efore a pnraitive or oompound, to modify 
its meaning ; as, de in depart^ un in ungentlemanly. 

A Suffix is a letter or letters placed after a primitive 
or compound, to modify its meaning; as, isan ia part- 
isan, ly in ungerUUmmily. 

Prefixes and suffixes modify the meaning of the word to which they are 
joined. Thus, the prefix un means not ; the suffix nen means ^e qumUitjf 
cf being. Then wikmd means not hind; h%ndn$9$\B the gu^ity. of being 
kind; unkindneae is the quality of being not kind. So with un eound^ 
Moundneea^ unaoundneee, &c., &o. 

20. Inseparable Eoots. — Some derivatives come 
from roots not separately used as words. Thus, averts 
reverted^ convertibley and many other derivatives, come 
from the root vert^ meaning to turn. 

These roots are mostly from Latin words, and some of them enter into 
a great number of derivatlTes. The most important ones are given below 
with their meanings, and should be oonmiitted to memory. 

INSEPARABLE ROOTS. 



OBDB, OBED, CB8S, tO gO. 

osiTS, CBFT, to take. 

0LI7DB, 0LU8, tO shut. 



ouK, CUBS, to nm. 
DioT, to say, to speak. 
DiroB, DUOT, to lead. 



rlTativefl formed t 19. What is a Prefix f What is a Saffiz t What is the Ibroe 
of prefixes and suffixes t Illostrato this with the prefix vn and the saffiz nue* 
90. From what sort of roota do some derivatives come t Qive examples. From 
what laogoi^ are these inseparable roots mostly derived t 
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nBOT, noi, to do^ make. 
jEBy to bear, to cany. 
FUBs, to pour. 
JEOT, to cast. 
LATB, to bear, to cariy. 
UBOT, to choose^ to gather. 
LUDS, Lus, to plaj. 
lor, Misa, to send. 
PBL, FULS, to driye. 



FEND, FEKs, to hang. 
poMX, POSE, to place. 
PORT, to carry. 
ecsiBB, 80BIPT, to Write. 
01BT, to stand. 
TAor, Txirr, to hold. 
TEND, TENS, to stretdu 
TRi.0T, to draw. 

YBNB, TENT, tO OOme. 



BXBBCISB. 

- i^pM amd analyu tke/oUowmg derwatwei : — [Thus : — Mecrioe it 
a derivative from the inseparable root gbtte, to take ; rtf is a pre* 
&c— >ifMM0» is a derivative from the inseparable root mss, to 
send ; ion is a snffiz. — Copartner is a derivative from the primi- 
tive past; CO ISA prefix, ner a suffix.] Tension; oontradict; in- 
vented ; susceptible ; translate ; tractable ; confuse ; prevent ; suf- 
ficient ; ductile ; conference ; scripture ; ]K>stpone ; subject ; 
inducement; repd; averting; suppose; illusive* 
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LESSON V 

PBSFIXX& 



[For young daneB^ dkide the foUowing LUt and Exerem into 
€hTu leeeons, giving one third of each at a time.] 

21. A list of the most common prefixes follows; 
learn their meanings. It will be seen that some of them 
have different forms. In most cases, this is because the 
final letter is changed, to correspond with the first let- 
ter of the primitive or root. Thus we have ac-clifnaiey 
aX'tendy in stead of od-cZtmo^, ad-tend. - • 



▲, 1. in, on. 

2. [or ak], destitute of, want 

of. 
8. [or AB, ABs], fit)m, aw&j. 



AD [AO, AF, AG, AL| AN, AP, AB, 
AS, at], to. 

ANTS, before. 

ANTi [ant], opposed, opposite to.. 
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LIST OF THE HOST OGMXOS PBEFIXES. 



BB, by, to make. 

Bi, two. 

oiBOUK, around. 

OON [oo, ooL, COM, oob], together, 
a joint. 

OONTBA [ooirrBO, <jouwtee], 
against. 

DB, from, down, to make, to de- 
prive of. 

DJB [di], apart, to remove, not. 

BB [bm], in, to make, to make or 
pnt in. 

Bz [b, bo, bf], out, from, beyond. 

IB [lo, iL, IV, IB], to make, to 
pnt in, not. 

iKTBB, between. 



las, wrong, ill. 

OB [oo, OF, op], before, agaiast. 

OUT, beyond, better. 

PBR, through, thoroughly. 

PBB, before. 

PBO, forth, forward, for. 

BB, back, again. 

BB, from, apart, out. 

8BMI, half. 

SUB [SUO, BU7, BUO, BUP, 0U^ 

bus], under, after. 
BUPBB [suFBA, bub], over, above, 

beyond. 
TBANS [tbab, tba], over, across. 
ULTBA, beyond. 
UN, to remove, not. 



EZERCISfi. 

SpeU and define thefollotDing derivatives. They are arranged 
mth their prefixes in the same order as those in the List. When a 
prefix has several meanings, one derivative is given to illustrate each. 
[Thus : — ^ilblaze — spell — in a blaze. Atrt — spell — on fire. -Aceph- 
alous — spell — destitute of a head. Anarchy, want of govern- 
ment, &c.] 

-Ablaze; afire; acephalous; anarchy; overt; o&ftraet; ap^ 
pend; a<sist; anfCTOom; anfi- American ; antarctic; Reside; he^ 
numb; ftiform (having two forms); c^r<^U9nvent ; compose; co- 
tenant; ^ntrodictt (detain; decrj; ^Z^base; def&me; dii&te] dis- 
burden ; <2i9agreeable ; entwine ; enrich ; embody ; ednoe ; ea^dude ; 
eirceed ; tmpurple ; incase ; irrational ; in^lace ; mwhelieve ; 
misfortune ; of^er ; object' ; outmarch. ; outsell ; perceive ; j^rfect ; 
preoccupy ; produce ; propel ; proconsul ; repay ; reprint ; eecede ; 
eeclude; eelect; eemitone; et^^officer; et^eceed; ewrmount; super' 
scribe ; et/perhuman ; transcribe ; traTuport ; 'uZtramontane (fte- 
yond the mountains) ; i^nload ; i^nfit. 

-4rran^e^promi8ewotte?y;— Collect; suffix; embroil; apportion; 
imprison; supravulgar; anti-republican; antedate; deject; illegal; 
effuse; accede; controvert; allure; dispirit; infirm* 



lut of the most oommok sunracB. 
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LESSON VI. 



SUFFIXES. 



[Far young elaueSj dimde the following LUt and Exerdm into 
two Uuoni^ giving one haHfof each at a time,'\ 



22. A List of the most 
learn their meanings. 

ABUB, TMJL^ ILK, that JDXJ OF OSn 

be, worthy of being. 
▲OS, a place where, the oost o^ 

state or rank of^ act of. 
▲L, relating to, the act of. 
AN, AB, lAK, relating to, one who. 
▲BD, I8T, OR, one who. 
▲TB, X6 make, made like, pos- 

sessed of. 
BD, did, possessed o£ 
BB, one who is. 
BB, to make, made of. 
BB, more, one who. 
BB, s, more than one, does. 
BBS, INB, iz, a female. 
BBS, most, dost. 



conhnon suffixes follows; 

FUI^ OUB, BOUS, lOVS, T, ftlll ^ 

FT, XFT, izB, to make. 

HOOD, Dox, Bim>, the state, rank, 

domain of. 
ma, ANT, BNT, continuing to. 

ION, MBNT, UBB, the BCt ofl 

ISM, the state of being, system 
of. 

Xnr, LBT, UNO, OCX, ULB, ouu, a 

little. 
LESS, without, that can not be. 
LY, in a ( ) manner, like. 

NB88, OB, OT, mr, TT, the Btatd 

or qnality of being. 
BOMB, isH, somewhat 
BT, BBT, the art <v praodoe A 



XXSBCISE. 

Spell and define the following derivativee. Thep are arranged 
with their tuffixee in the same order as those in the Li$t, [Thus :— 
Chargea&2»— spell — that may he charged. Honora5Z0 — spel^— 
worthy if being honored. Moorage — spell — a place where to moor, 

OhargeaJ?^; honorable; moorage; piloto^^; peerage; mar- 
riage; autumnal; acqnittaZ; Chilian; colamnor; guardian; 
dvHard; psalmwf ; grantor; validate; globat^; fortunate; kicked; 
good'humorec^; employe; shorten; hempen; quicker; keeper; 
foze»; waye; crushei; sit*; priesteM; testatrix; qmokeet; keep* 
eet; fearful; pompotte; watery; just(fy; maaihood; iudgeeh^; 
langdom; beating; pendent; missiem; sensualiim; protestant- 
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iim; hmhhin; Uhtlesi; BateZot/ TBBhly; qneen^; oddity; 
aovaness; lonesome; hiackish; heraldry; b^oon^ry. 
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LESSON VII. 

ANALYSIS OV WOBDB. . 

23. FoBMATioK OP Debiyatiyes. — A derivative may 
* be formed hj uni^g two or more prizes or suffixes 

with a primitive or inseparable root ; as, 

Jie-ex-poTt, to ctoTj-oiti-againl 

Just-t/y-tn^, eonUnuing-to make-jxiBt. 

Jte-eol-lect-ion-s^ more than one-act of-gSLihenng-ioffether-affain. 

A derivative may be formed by uniting a prefix or 
suffix with a compound; as, good-humor-e<;?, having 
goodrhumor. 

24. Formation of CoMPouin) "Woeds. — Oompounds 
may be formed by uniting, 

1. Two primitives ; as, moon-beam. 

2. A primitive and a derivative ; as, bright-eyed. 

Analysis.*— JBWyAf is a primiiiTe ; eyed is a detiTaliTe from the priiiii> 
tire eye, meaoii^ hmdng eyee; hright-eyed is a compound, neanlDg Aoniy 
bright eyee, 

3. Two derivatives j as, brightest-eyed. . 

Anaxtsis. — Brightest is a derivative from the primitive bright, mean- 
ing moat bright; eyed is a derivative from the primitive ege^ meaning hav- 
ing eyes; brightest-eyed is a compomid, meaning having the most bright 
eyes, 

4. An inseparable root and a primitive; as, multi- 
form. 

AxALYSis.'^MuUi is an inseparable root, meaning many; form is a 
primitive ; muUi/orm is a eompotind, meaning having many forms, 

5. Two inseparable roots ; as, geography. 

,-—--—___ -"I ■ 

2S. How may a derfvatlTe b« formed t Ql vt eaLMSDjim, Hour dst may a darlT* 
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AltALtsn. — (?«o is an fnaeparable root, meaning the earth; j^raphy 
is an insejiaTable root, meaning a deecription ; geogra'phy is a oomponnd, 
meaning a description of the earth, 

25. The most important roots that enter into com- 
poxmd words 'are gbapht, a description or history ofy 
and Loar, the science qf^ or a treatise on. They appear 
in many words, combined with other roots ; such as 



Bio, life; 
Ethno, a nation. 



Geo, the earth. 
Mytho, a fable. 



SZSBCISE. 



Spell wnd analyze^ aeeordinff to the farms gioen dlk^e : — ^Beta- 
force; brightening; seeminglj; nnattracted; inadvertently; far- 
sighted; gentlemanly; powder-horn; son-in-law; commander* 
in-chief; battering-ram; wood-peeker; pew-holder; unhoped- 
for; riduig-sohools; watering-places; biogn^y; geography; 
ethnology; mythology. 
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LESSON vin. 

BULBS OF BPELLINO. 

I 

26. In forming compoimds, the simple words are put 
together without change ; as, greenrhouse. 

In forming derivatives, a prefix is joined to a primi- 
tive without change ; as, de^fomu 

On adding a snfSx, the primitive is changed in some 
cases^ but not in others. 

atlve be formed? 21 What ift theflrBt mode mentioned in which aoomponnd 
niay 1)e formed? The second mode? Analyze bright-eyed. The third mode? 
Anti\j26 brightest-tyed. The fourth mode ? Analyze muZ/i^orm. The fifth mode? 
Analyze ^eqgropA^. 26. What are the most Important roots that enter into com- 
poond words ? Mention some other inseparable roots, with which they are com- 
poonded, and their meanings. ^ 

96L What ehange ii made in forming compounds ? In forming derivatives with 
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Wben the luffix neu ia added to the primitiTe neat^ bo change ia 
made ; the deriyative ia neat-ntM, When it ia added to ^ppif^ the final 
y ia changed to t ; the derivatiye ia happi-ness, 

27. EuLES OF Speluno. — ^The following rules cover 
most cases in which a change is made in .the primitive 
on the addition of a suffix : — 

BuLE I. — Reject the final e of a primitive, when a 
Buffix.is added commencing with a vowel ; as, lie^ li-ar. 

But retain final e, when preceded b j e or o, if the auffix added is able 
or ing : aa, agree^ agreeable ; ehoe^ shoeing. 

Retain final e, when preceded by e or g^ if the auffix added la abU or 
cus : aa^ notice, noticeable ; outrage, outrageous. 

BuLE n. — :Reject ^ or o from words ending in er 
or OTy when the suffix ance, essj ix^ or ou8 is added : 
as, enter, erUr-ance / testator j teetatr-ix. 

But in many oaaea « or o ia retained : aa, eaneer, eanecrmus ; auOur^ 
auihoress. 

Rule III. — ^Reject the final Z^ of a primitive, if pre- 
ceded by a consonant, when the suffix ly is added ; as, 
feeble, feeJhly. 

Rule IV. — ^Double the final consonant of a mono- 
syllable, if preceded by but one vowel, when a suffiix is 
added commencing with a vowel: as, etir, etirring; 
guitj quitting. 

But final X ia never doubled ; aa, ox, oxen. 

Rule V. — ^Double the final consonant of any word 
accented on the last syllable, if preceded by but one 

a prefix f In forming derivatlres with a suffix t Give examples. 27. Reeite 
Rule L, for the rejection of final e. (Examples are always to be given with Bales 
and BxoepUoDS.] Li what tstp eases is final e retained t Recite Rule IL, for the 
rejection of e or o. Is e or o always rejected f Recite Rale III., for the rejection 
of final te. Recite Rale IV., for doubling the final consonant of a monosyllable. 
What consonant is* never doubled f Recite Rale V., for doubling the final conso- 
nant of a word accented on the lost syllable. In what case is the final consonant 
not doubled t Recite Rule VI., relating to the final y of a primitive. When must 
no change be made f What is the first exception relating to final y 7 What la the 
second exception f 
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Towel, when a suffix is added commenciog with a Towel ; 
as, bestir J hestirring. 

But ia this case and the last there is no doubling, if the final oonsonanl 
is preceded by another consonant or bj two Towels: as, damp^ damper; 
room^ roomy; uncmi^ uneurUd; defraudy defrmided. 

Bttlb YI. — ChaBge the final y of a primitive to ij 
when it is preceded by a consonant and a suffix is added 
not commencing w^ i; as, fry, tried. 

But make no change when a rowel precedes y; as, foy, iof-od: or 
before a snffiz oommendng with t ; as, try, trying. 

final y is sometimes changed to e before the suffix oim; as, pUnty, 
plenteout. 

Final y is sometimes rejected before a suffix oommendng with • or : 
as, tympathy, tympathrw; felieUy^ftlidt-ofut. 

BXERCISX. 

Spell and define the following derivatives. Stats fshat ehangs 
is made infonnin/g each, and give the rule, [ThuB : — Cities — spell 
— ^is a derivatiye, meaning more than one city. The final y of the 
primitive eUy is changed to i before the saffiz ei, according to Bnle 
"VT., " Change the final y of a primitive," Ac.] Driver (drive-er) ; 
agitation ; Boman ; hindrance (hinder-ance) ; wondrons ; idlj 
(idle-Ij); horriblj; funny (fun-y); spotted; quizzing; impellest 
(impel-est) ; remittal; jollity (jolly-tj) ; heaviness; fanciful; 
bounteous (bountj-ous) ; piteous; eulogize (eulogy-ize); waitress; 
loathing; dimmer; arrival; demurred; spinner; empress; bean* 
teous; ugliest; Tisibly; administratrix. 
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IiESSON IX. 

SYLLABICATION-. 



28. Ia Bpelling, divide a word into its syllables, and 
spell and pronounce each syllable separately. 

29. In writing, sometimes from want of room part 

». In BpelUng, what mnst be done t 29. In writing, what Mmetimes happens t 
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I 

of a word has to be carried to the next linew Li this | 

case, divide the word after a complete syllable, and , 

place a hyphen at the end of the line to connect the 
separated parts ; as, ^'De- 

lays are dangerous." 

30. Hence we mnst fcaow how to divide words into 
syllables. This process is called Syllabication. 

31. EuLES OF Syixabioatiok. — JfL syllabication, the 
ear is onr chief guide* In some words, the syllables are 
so marked that they are easily distingaished, as in unr 
ceT'tain-ty. In others, however, the proper division 
is not so clear, and then the following rules will prove 
of service: — 

EuLE I. — Join consonants to the vowels whose sound 
they modify; as, mel-ouy — ^not me-lorij because the I 
modifies the sound of the e. So, remre-dy^ reg-vrldr-i'ty^ 

EuLs n. — Make prefixes distinct syllables when it 
can be done without violating Eule I. ; as, de-fins^ f^ 
call. 

When a yowel sound in the prefix is modified by a consonant in the 
primitive, this consonant is joined to the prefix, according to Rule I. Thus 
we divide cfef-i-nt-fton, not de-Jl-ni-iion ; rec-om^mend, not re-com-mend. 

Eni«E UL — ^Make suffixes distinct syllables unless 

they coalesce in sound with what precedes : as, tend-edf 

not ten-ded; in-veslrmg^ not inrves-ting ; dirvidred^ not 

dirvirded. 

But ab-hcrred^ vxUked; here the dvffix ed ooolesces with what precedet, 
and therefore does not form a distinct syllable. 

How muBt the word be divided in this case t 80. What is Syllabication f ,31. In 
dividing words Into syllables, by what are we chiefly guided t In what eases will 
rules be found necessary I Becite Bnle I., relating to coosonants. Beeite Bale 11^ 
relating to prefixes. What is done when a vowel sound in the prefix is modified 
by a consonant in the primitive t Becite Bnle III., relating to snifizes. Give ex- 
amples in which ed does not form ar distinct syllable. Beoit^ Bole IV., relating 
to compound words. Becite Bnle V.| relating to certain terminations, and give 
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lEliTZiB lY.— »Make syllabic diviBioDB betweoi the sim- 
ple words that unite to form a oompound ; as^ tohere^at* 

Bulb V. — ^Never divide the following terminations, 
and others that form one syllable : — 



aoir, 


pronounced ihw% 


ftBin 


0x-ttffwi0fiw 






or zhun^ 


(I 


vi-tion. 


TION, 


U 


$hun 


tt 


mO'tion, 


OXAL) 


u 


Bhalj 


u 


ipe-doL 


TIAL, 


it 


$hal^ 


tt 


frei-i-dm-UaU 


0B0U8, 


C( 


•hUSy 


t( 


her-ba-eeoui. 


GEons, 


t( 


jus, 


tt 


eou-^ra-^eaui. 


OIOUB, 


it 


shu$, 


u 


«i-dottt. 


TlOXJBj 


u 


§hU$y 


t( 


e&n-toi-m^Uoui, 



Rule VI. — When twc consonaDts come together and 
it can be done without violating Eule HI., or when a 
consonant is doubled before a vowel, divide between 
the two consonants ; as, tur^an^for-hid-ding. 

82. Dij»vsis.^Tvo oU generally oolte to foim a diphthong, as in 9o<m, 
f99t. In some words, iioweyer, they do not thus unite, but belong to 
separate syllables, as in cfhop-w-aU. This is shown by placiAg two dotSi 
called a Diaeresis, Ofer the second o (o). 

The DiiBVMis consists of two dots placed over the lat- 
ter of two vowels that would otherwise form a diph- 
thong, to show that they belong to separate syllables ; 
as, cooperate^ preSxistent J aeronaut 

When one of the two Towels belongs to a* prefix, a hyphen may be used 
in stead of the disBresis; as, cBH>perate, pr^-exuUnit 

SpeU the following words, dividing them into eglldbles .'-^alioo ; 
market; balance; business; uiseparable; ocean; a&rostation ; re- 
entering; destroyed; transgression; serviceable; button-bole; 

examples. Recite Rule VI., for diriding between two consonants. 32. How 
are two &a generally sounded t How, when two dots are placed over the second 
7 Of what does the DisBreils coiulst t When may tha hyphen be used instead 
of t^e diaeresis ! 
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gUdy-brained ; proTidentid; liqnoriee; quotient; tamudentness; 
plenteoQsly; gorgeous; nnfaahionable ; ToracioiiB; re-admitted; 
zoology; reformation; irreproachable; apathy. 



• • • 



liESSON X. 

FORKS OF THE LETTEBS. 

38. BoMAN Lettebs. — ^The letters that form the bulk 
of printed matter in English were first used at Rome- in 
1467. They are hence called Roman Letters. 

34. Italics. — Besides Roman Letters, we nse others 
that slant, as in this claicse. These are called Italics. 

35. Italics are often nsed for emphatic words, foreign 
terms, the names of vessels and newspapers, and exam- 
ples of rules or definitions. 

** / think the Evening Jovmal is wrong when it says that the prince 
and his valet de chambre sailed in the Gre€U Western on Saturday.'' — ^Whj 
is /italic? Evening Journal f Valet de chambre f Great Western f 

86. In the Bible, italics are nsed for ar different purpose. The Old 
Testament was written mostly in Hebrew, the New Testament in Greek. 
When these were translated into English, it was found%iecessary to supply 
here and there words not found in the original languages, to make the 
meaning clearer. The words thus supplied were put in italics. 

37. Shall Lettebs and CAPriALS, — Every letter has 
two forms : as, a, A ; 5, B. They are distinguished as 
Small Letters and Capitals. 

By looking at any printed page, it will be foimd that it consists chiefly 
of small letters, but that certain words, such as those, commencing sen- 
tences, begin with capitals. Bules for the use of capitals will be given 
hereafter. 

EXBBCISE. 

8^11 and d€fvM the derivatives formed by uniting the foV 

33. What are the loiters mostly used' in our English books called f Whence 
did they get the name t 84. What are Italics ? 36. For -what are itaiiea used f 86. 
For what are italics used in the Bible t 37. How many forms has oTcry letter! 
WlMt ar» tbey called t Which constitute the greater paxt of a primed pafpe t 
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wndmiffaM^ nutkingmeh ehamgrn a$ are required 
hy the Eidee in % 27 : — Joiii'^r {one whejeine) ; employ-^r ; begin- 
er ; plunder-er ; jolly-er ; rolx-er ; oobble-er ; interpret-er ; steady- 
er ; steadj-ing ; steadj-ness ; coj-ness ; ezeoutor>iz ; fox-es ; 
fog-y; stay-ing; fly-ing; fly-es; vUe-ly; terribl6-ly; gan-ery; 
oensure-able ; pronounoe-able ; omit-ed; offer-ed; beantify-ed; 
beantify-ing ; plan-ing; plane-ing; oomplain-ing ; boz-ing; dis- 
agree-ing. 
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LESSON ZI. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

88. The Fabts of SpEBOH^r-Words are the signa 
of ideas. In forming sentences, we combine different 
kinds of ideas, and therefore nse different kinds of 
words. 

. LitiU doffi and kUtetu play gracefuUy* — Obserre the diffisrent naes of 
(he words in this senteace. J)ogB and kUUm are lued to dengnate cer- 
tain axumals ; wtd is aaed to connect dog9 and kOteM ; little^ to describe 
them ; play, to tell what they do ; yraeefully, to tell how they play. 

S9. The English language contains over 100,000 
words. They are divided into nine classes, called Parts 
of Speech, distinguished by the use that is made of 
them in sentences. 

40. Sentenge-building. — ^Every thing has a name. 
There is a large class of words, therefore, made up of 
the names of things. These are called ^ouns. Hmry^ 
Ma/ry^ dog^ Jumse^ &c., are names of different things, 
and therefore nouns. 

88. What are Words f Why do we use different kinds of words t Point out 
the uses of the several words in the sentence LitUe dog9 and kittenM play gracrfuUy, 
89. How many words does the English language eontain t How are they divided f 
40. Of what does the first class of words consist t What are the names of things 
called I When we name an object, what farther do we generally do f What are 
words that afiElrm called t With what two parts of speech may we form a sen- 
tence t Give an example. Do we generally atop here t Tell what kind of dogy 

s 
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We seldom name an object without affirming Bome* 
thing about it. "Words that affirm, are called Verbs. 
Henry reads — Mary sang — Dogs larJc ; readsy sang^ 
harTCy affirm something about Henry y Mary^ dogs^ and 
are therefore verbs. 

We may form a sentence with a noun and verb 
alone; as, Dogs larh. But we seldom stop here. 
Taking the noun and verb as the basis, we may join 
other words to them, to express additional ideas, and 
thus build up longer sentences. 

We may tell what hind of dogs bark. Ceoss dogs 
haalc. Words that tell yrhat kind of things is meant, 
are Adjectives. 

We may tell hom they bark. Cros^ dogs ha/rh 
LOUDLY. Words that tell how a thing is done, are 
called Adverbs. 

The prefix od means to. Adverb means to a verb. These wotds are 
flo called because they are joined to Ttrbe. The adTeib hwRy is joined 
to the rerb 6arX;. 

We may tell «^ tdhom they bark. Cross dogs hark 
loudXy AT STRANGERS. Stro/ageTs is a noun, because it 
is a name ; and the little word at^ which shows the 
relation between the verb hark and the noun si/rangersy 
is called a Preposition. 

We may tell something else that dogs do. Cross 
dogs hark loudly at strangers and bitb thbm.— i?ife 
affirms, like harky and is therefore a verb. And, which 
connects the two verbs, is called a Conjunction. Them 

^ , , . _ _ ^*. 

bark. What are words that teU what kind of thlnga'U meant called t Tell how 
they bark. What are worda that tell how a thing is done called? What is the 
meaning of the word orfverft 7 Why are theae worda ao called f Tell at whom the 
dogs bark. What does the little word at .show t What ia it called t What elae 
may weteU about the dogs? What doea and dot What ia it called t How la 
them nied ff What ia it called t If we mean acme particnlar dogs and atrangera, 
what word do we IntAxlnee t What ia the caOed f Xf we wish to call attention to 
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IS used in stead of the noun strangers^ because it would 
sound ill to say, hark lovMy at strangers and hits 
strangers. Them and all other words used in stead of 
nouns are called Pronouns. • 

We may mean some particular dogs and some par- 
ticular strangers. In that case we introduce the word 
the. Ths cross dogs larh loudly at the strangers and 
bite them. — The is called an Article. 

We may call attention to the barking of the dogs. 
Hab& I the cross dogs bark loudly at the strangers and 
bite them. Hark^ and other words thrown nnconnect- 
cdly into a sentence, to express joy, sorrow, surprise, 
&c., are called Interjections. 

41. SuMMiKaup. — ^Thus we find nine classes of words, 
or Parts of Speech : Kouns, Pronouns, Articles, Ad- 
jectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
^pd Interjections. 

Every word in the languftge bdongs ta one of tfaeee nine H—iMi. ¥• 
find what part of speech any given word ia in a flentenee, see bow !i la 
wed. This ia the first thing required in Ptesing. 

SXEBCISE. 
What pari of ipeech u each <if th^foUewing wcrdi f 

Hark I the cross dogs bark loudly at the strangera and bite tliem. 
See ! the playful lambs frisk gracefully in ihe grass and nibble it. 
Lo ! the glorious sun shines brightly on the hills and illumines them. 

Give the namei of all the articles you can thinlc of that a grocer 
uUs; oiy sugar, tea, soap, &c. What part of speech are these 
words? 

Mention all the adjectives you C4m think of that may he joined to 
the nounhoj; as, a cross boy, a good boy, a pretty boy, &o. 

Mention all the verbs you can think of that may he joined to 
the horse ; as, the horse neighs, the horse trots, the horse eats, &o. 

the bwking of the dpgg, what do we say ? What U hark called t 41. To turn up, 
)iow many parts of tpeeeh hare we found t Name them. What la the fint thioy 
required in parsing t 
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Mention all the adwrU you can think of that may le joined t$ 
tho horse trots ; c», the horse trots slowly, awkwardly, &o. 



LESSON XIL 

NOUNS AND THEIB CLASSES. 

42. The Noun. — ^The first part of speech is the 
Noun. 

A Vonn is a word used as a name. 

43. The names of persons are nouns; as, Eve^ 8and^ La Fayette^ 
Earl Gray^ Oeneral Jackson^ MUs Mien, Fry. 

The names of places, countries, mountains, &c., are nouns ; as, c^y, 
iwm^ village^ hilly ocean, Belgium, ZouisvilUf Sahara^ Roeky Mountain*^ 
Atlantic Ocean, 

The names of things that can be seen, heard, felt, &&, are nouns; as, 
fee, thunder, books, heat, tables, whispering. 

The names of things that are not seen, kc, but simply thought of, are 
nouns ; as, eeienee, falsehood, tetnperanoe, diligence. 

The names of letters, figures, numbers, characters, kc, are nouns; as, 
Em i» a consonant; nx and two are eight ; phu indieatea addUion. Em^ " 
MX, two, eight, plus, are nouns. 

Any word used merely as a word is a noun. When it is so used, the 
word may be introduced before it ; aa^ ** ChraeefuUy is deriyed from gracC" 
fvl [that is. The word gracefully is derived from the word graceful].^ 
** Many spell [the word] bfusy wrong." Here, graeefvUy, graceful, and 
busy, are nouns. 

44. Classification of Nouns. — ^All objects of the 
same kind have the same general name. To distinguish 
objects of the same kind, we give each a name of its 
own not applicable to the rest of its class. 

Thus all great eleyations of land are called mountains. But particular 
mountains are distinguished by particular names ; as. Mount Washington, 

42. What ii the flnt luirt of speech t What is a Noim t 43. SpeoUy lome of 
the different name* embraced among noanB, and give examples. When is any 
word a noun ? How can we tell when a word is used merely as a word f Give 
examples. 44. What objects have the same general namei How do we distin- 
guish objeets of the same kind t Illastrate this. It follows that there are how 
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Mount Fairweather, the Alps^ the Pyrenees, ' Hence there are two klndt 
of noims, the Barnes of daasee and the names of individuals. 

45. Nouns are either Common or Proper, 

A Oomnuni Hcmn is a name that maj be applied to 

all objects of the same kind ; as, hoj/j nationj oonntrfff 

idcmdy dog. 

A Proper Homi is the name of an individual object, 

which can not be applied to all others of the same 

kind ; as, BicJia/rd^ (the) Danes^ PerUj Irdandy Carlo* 

46« Several indiyiduals may have the same name. There are many 
boys called Richard^ many dogs called Carh, But shioe aU boys are 
not called Richard^ ndr all dogs Carlo^ Riehard and CMo are proper 
nouns. 

47. The names of nations, though belonging in common to many indi- 
viduals, difltinguiflh one body of people from tXL others of the same kind. 
They are therefore proper nouns, whether applied to all thai compose the 
nation, or to single individuals ; as, the Oermana^ a Jkrk. 

48. Proper noons always begin with capitals. See 
the above examples. 

49. A noun usually common becomes proper, 

1. When it denotes a particular event, place, &c, more conspicuous 
or familiar than others of the same name ; as the OnaUoti^ the Bquare^ 
the C^nnd (meaning the English Channel). 

2. When it denotes an inanimate object ptrtoniJUd^ that is, addressed 
or spolcen of as a person ; as, ** Numberiess are thy blessings, Health ! " 
** Winter wraps his white doak about him.^ " Hope whispers in the ears 
of the young." — ^Here Healthy Winter^ Hope, are personified. They 
must be parsed as proper nouns, and must commence with capitals. 

EXBBOISE, 

Mention the noun$ and their dan : — Seven metals were known 
to the ancients ; namely, gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, load, and 
mercnry. — ^Mercury is nearer the Sun than any other planet- 
many klii48 of nonns ff 46. Kame the two clasaes of nouns. What is a Common 
Nount What is a Proper Noan t 4S. Is a name belonging to several individuals 
common or proper? Why sot 47. What do the names of nations distinguish t 
Are they common or proper nouns t 48. How must proper nouns always begin t 
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^ - * * 

Homer was a great poet. — John MUton is the Homer of JSng- 
iish literature. — Noab, and Lis three sons, Shem, Haxn, and Japhet, 
with their wives, survived the Flood. — Pleasure tries to entice 
the young from the paths of virtue. — The Channel is noted for 
its rough weather, as travellers going from Englaad to France 
often team to their disgust. 
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LESSON XIII. 

BUBDIVISIONS OF COMMON NOUNS. 

50. Common Kouns embrace Collective) Participial, 
Diminntive, and Abstract Nouns. 

51. A CoUeotlYe Hoim is the name of a body of indi- 
vidual living objects; as, nation^ mob^ 80ciety^jury^ herd^ 

52. The name of a coUeotion of objects without liib is not a collective 

noun. PUe^ heap, masty perfumery, furniture, stationery, &c., are simplj 
common and not collective nouns. 

53. A Fartidpial Soun is the name of an action or 
state, ending in ing ; as, " Seeing is hdieving.^^ 

54. A Diminntiye Noiin is the name of something 
small of its kind, derived from a primitive by the addi* 
•tion of a suffix. 

Biminutives are formed with the suffixes kin, let, ling, ocJc, ule, eule^ 
ele, icle, et, or aster, meamng a litHe, Streamlet (a little stream), goding 
(a young goose), animalcule (a little animal), are diminutives. 

55. An Abstract Voun is the name of a quality or 
property; as, obstinacy^ ienevoUnce^ smoothness^ sout^ 
ness. 



40. What Is the first case In whtoh a noon tisnally eommoQ becomes |xroperf 
What is the second case f How must the names of objects penonified be parsed f 
How must they commence f 

60. What classes are embraced smong common noons f 61. What is a Collect- 
ive Koun t 62. Are pile^ heap, furniture, collective nouns ? Why not t 63. What 
la a Partlciiftal Koun f 64. What is a Diminutive Noun t Mention the suffixes 
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* 56. Proper norms are said to be Complex^ whmi thej 
consist of several names, or a name and title ; as, WU- 
liam Henry Harrison^ Lord Edward TdJJbot. 

EZEBOISB. 

Mention iKe fumm avd their clou, [Tlias : — North Carolina is 
a complex proper noon ; llacJcbirda is a oomxuon noun ; flotki is a 
collective common nomi, &o.] In North OaroUna bkokbiids are 
sometimes seen in flocks a mOe long.— Musk is obtained from the 
musk-deer, an animal of great agility, found ia Siberia and on the 
Himalaya Mountains.— ^Certain tribes of Asia are tormented by 
swarms of ants, which march through their dwellings in little 
armies.— The sweetness, beauty, and modesty of the yiolet make 
me admire it more than any otiier floweret— Lying and swearing 
are marks of a base mind. 

Complete thefoUowing eenteneei hy tupplyin^ nuih nowM as are 
indicated ;-^The (proper noun) and {proper) are rivers of North 
America.— A soldier shoxdd have great (abetract) and (abetraeC). — 
A poultry-yard contains many (collective) of chickens, (common\ 
and (diminutive), — Immense (collective) of bees and (collective) of 
horses are found in the (common) of Texas. — Grossing a (diminu- 
tive), we saw before us a verdant (common), — Sir John Franklin 
and (complex, proper) distinguished themselves by explorations in 
the Arctic (common), — ^Promenading, (participial), and (parti- 
oipial), are the principal amusements at a watering-place. 
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LESSON XIY. 

THB PBaSON OF KOUSS. 

67. Observe these tliree sentences : — 

I, James, promise to go. 
James, do you proimse to go? 
James promises to go. 
In the first sentence, James is represented as speaking; in the second, 

with which diminutives an formed. 65. What to an Abetraot Noon f 68. Whea 

are proper nonns said to be Gomplez t 

-« W, Bq;wBt the three aentenoea jweaenied. Hov is James represented in the 
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as spoken to ; in the third, u spoken of. To denote these three diflbretM 
relations, we saj that in the first sentence the nonn Jamn is tn the fint 
perton; in the second, it is in the eeeondpenon; in the third, in the tliird 
peraon. Every nonn must be in one of these three persons. 

58. Fenon. is that property which distinguishes ob- 
jects as speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. 

59. There are three Persons ; the First, the Second, 
and the Third. 

The lint Penon denotes that which speaks; the 
Seocmd Persim, that which is spoken to ; the TUxd Pmon, 
that which is spoken of. 

Uni Penan.'^J, John AdamSy president of the United States.— We 
mertaU are 8hort-liyed.~Written by the hand of me, Ttmo^Ay.— There is 
little Tirtne in ns men. 

Second Person. — John Adame, yon were once preadent of the United 
States. — short-liyed mortals J — Go to, thou/oo/ / — ^Answer me, je friends 
of liberty. 

l%ird Person. — ^I, Jdm Adams, am president of the United Btates.^^ 
All mertals are short-liyed. — The fool laughs at his own follif.^Ye are but 
pilgrims in the land 

60. It will be seen from these examples that a noon has the same foim 
m all three persons. We can not, therefore, tell its person by its form, 
but must ask whether it denotes an object speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. 

61. Most of the nouns met with in sentences are in 
the third person. The names of things without life are 
always in the third person, unless thej are personified. 

62. The tMrd person is sometimes used for the first Thus Winchester 
says, "As will the rest, so willeth Winehester,'*'-in stead of ''so wUl /.** 
H^re Wmchester uses his own name as that of a person spoken of, and the 
noun Winchester is in the third person. 

first sentenee t How, In the iecond f How, in the th(rd t How do we denote 
these different relations f 68. What is Person t 69. Name the persons. What is 
denoted by the First Person f What, by the Seeond t What,Jl>y the Third t Give 
ncamples of each. 00. What will be seen from these eauun^es f How are we to 
tell the person of a nonn t 81. What is the person of most nonnaj Of what per> 
eon are the names of things without life t 83. For what is the third person some' 
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.68. The third person is also sometimes used for the second. Thus^ 
'^Let not my lord [third person] be angry with his servant;" where the 
meaning is, ** My lord [second person], be not angry with thy senrant.'* 

64. Informal letters and inyitations, the third person is often thos used 
for both the first and the second. Thus, " The Secretary of State has the 
honor to acknowledge receipt of Owi» WtiUef^9 favor of the 8d instant, and 
begs leave to reply,** &c This is more formal than if the Secretary were 
to write : — ** / have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 
8d instant, and beg leave to reply,** &o. 

SZBBCISS. 

Mention ike noun$, their eUu^ andpenan. [Thus: — TroMUinff 
is a participial common noun, in the third person.] Trayelling it 
sometimes hard work. — The last words of Mohammed were : — " O 
God, pardon my sin^ I Yes, I come among my fellow-citizens on 
high.**— Angels and ministers of grace, defend ns I — How fnll of 
sorrow was the breast of the Indian chief Logan, when he ex- 
claimed: — "Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one." — 
Leading the way orer a hillock which lay before his regiment, he 
cried, " Come on, my men ; I, your colonel, will be the first to 
meet the foe.*'— We Americana do erery thing in a hurry; joa 
Germans have more patience and deliberation. 



LESSON XV. 

THE NUHBBB OF NOUNS. 

One year. 

Two yeturs; five yeart; ieayeart; a thousaiid j^rt. 
66. Observe, in these expresmons, that when one is spoken of, the word 
year is used; when more than one are referred to, the form changes to 
yeare, 

66. Hnmber is that property which distinguishes ob- 
jects as denoting one or more than one. 

« 

times need ff Give an exunple. 63. For what else is the third person sometimes 
used f 64. In what is the third person often thus used for both the first and the 
second t Give an example. 

S|. What is to he observed when w et^ ene year, two yeort, Jlte yearet 

9* 
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. 67. 'Biere ftre two numbers, the Singtdar and flie 

Plural. 

The Singolar denotes one ; the Flnral, more than one. 

68. Formation of thb FujRjijj.-^Ilule I. — To foam 
the plural, most nouns add a to the singular: asi 
hat, hat^y dwarf, dwarfo/ money, moneys; cuckoo, 
cuckoos. 

Tk final is sounded as in think. In some words in which these final 
letters are preceded by a Towel, when b is added for the plural, their 
sound changes to that of (A in Uim : as, path, paihs ; wreath, wcwths ; 
oath, oa^A«. 

Rule IL — ^Nouns ending as follows take ca to form 

their plural: — 

1. In cJi not sounded like h ; as, torch, torches. 

2. In 8 and aft: as, gas, gas^^ / gash, gash^^^. 

3. In a; and z : as, tax, tsixea ; waltz, waltz^. 

4. In ^, o, or u^ preceded by a ccmsonant : as, alkali, 
alkalies/ cargo, cargo^y gnu, gnu^. 

ExeeptwM in o, — Canto, canto«; duo-decimo, duo-dedmoa;' grotto, 
grottos; halo, halo<; junto, juntos ; lasso, lassoii; major-domo, major- 
domos; memento, mementos ; octaTo, octavos; portico, porticos; quarto, 
quartos; sirocco, siroccos; solo, solos; tyro, tyros. 

6. Common nouns in y preceded by a consonant take 
€«, and in so doing change their final y to i {JStUe FZ, 
p. 21) : as, fly, Siiea ; obloquy, obloquies. 

Observe that in the last example u following q has the sound of to 
\phlokwi/]j and is therefore a consonant 

Hule III. — ^The following nouns ending iaf and fe 



M. What is Number f 67. Name the numben. What does the Singular denote f 
The Plural! 6& How is the plural of most nouns formed (Bule I.)f What re- 
mark is made about nouns ending in th 7 What nouns take «« to form their plonl f 
Mention the exceptions in o, that form their plural with t alone. How do common 
nouns in y preceded by a consonant form their plural t How is it that obloquy fsBa 
•ader this mlef Hew do eteren oov» la /and three la^ form their plnral 
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form their plural by changing f tft fe into ve» : beef, 
heeves ; leaf, leaver/ sheaf, 6hea2>e«/ thief, thiet;e«/ 
loaf, loai^e^ / calf, eslvea ; half, halt?^ / elf, Aves ; self, 
selt;e« / shelf, shelv^^ / wolf, wolt^e^ / life, litw / knife, 
knit^etf/ wife, wioev. 

Wharf makes both whairfu and wfuartf. 

8iaf (a cane) makes ttaffs and t/avet. la the iecond form the a hat 
Oie same sound as in the first, to distingiiish the word, when pronounced, 
from the plural of tlave. All the compounds of ttaff^ and ttaf itself 
when it means a body of military officers, form the plural by adding a ; 
as, tipstaff; tipstaift, 

Hule IV. — ^Most proper nouns take s to form their 
plural : as, Cato, the Cato^ / Antony, the Antonys. 

Proper nouns ending in e and x take ea to form their 
plural : as, Venus, the Venuse*/ Ajax, the Ajaxe*. 

Some proper nouns ending in y, in frequent use, form theit plural by 
cSianging^^ into ies : as, Sicily, the Sicilies ; Ptolemy, the Ptolemief. 

EZBBCISE. 

SpeU and d^ne the plurtil of thefoUowing vordi : [Thos ^— 
d-a^-»y more than one day.] Day ; table ; niche ; search ; beach ; 
guess; atlas; sash; Drash; fox; quiz; rabbi; halo; echo; 
grotto ; solo ; colloquy ; calf; chi^; knife ; stave ; staff (cane) ; 
dilBtaff; Henry; Emily; Sicilj; Pythagoras; Hercules; Oon- 
fueins ; Nero ; monarch ; roof; balcony ; bench ; trio ; Jndas ; 
Cicero; shelf; gnlf; (a general's) staff; sofa; cadi; dahlia; 
fuchsia. 

SpeU the singular .'-—Gobblers ; chimneys ; enigmas ; sepnlchves ; 
porte-monnaies ; moQientos; sdves; safes; stitches; enemies; 
hoofs; follies ; canoes ; folios; twos; toes; hippopotamnsea ; the 
Eosciuses ; the Alleghanies ; the Colfazes. 
y • • " ' ■ ■ . . . , 

(Rule III.) t Give these noims. Wbat does whcaf make in the pinral f What 
doee aUtft^ cane, make? What does 9tqfy a body of military officers, makef 
What do the oompounds of stqf make t How do most proper nonns form their 
plural ! How do proper nouns ending in « and x form their plural t How do soma 
(cqier noons ending in y form their plural f 
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LESSON XTL 



IRREGULAR PLURALS. 



69. Nouns Ibreoulab in the Plubal. — The follows 
ing nouns are irregular in the plural : — 

Sinff. Plu, Sing. Plu. Sinp, Plu. 



ChUd, 


chUdren. 


Louse, 


lice. 


Ox, 


oxen. 


Foot, 


feet. 


Mouse, 


mice. 


Tooth, 


teeth. 


Goose, 


geese. 


Man, 


men. 




womou 



70. Compounds in which these words stand last, fonn thor plural 
nmilarly: as, boatman, boatmen; eye-tooth, eje-teeth; gentlewoman, 
gentlewowMJi. Words that end in vum, but are not conqpovnds of th« 
word fmm^ form their plural regulariy by annexing « : as, Qeiman, Ger- 
muM ; caiman, caiman*. 

71. Cow J which now makes cotw, formerly made Irtne. 

72. Double Plural Forms. — The following . nonn^ 
have both a regnlar and an irregular plural, with di£fer 
ent meanings : — 



BingtUar. Regular Plural. 

Brother, frro^A«r« (of a family). 

Die, ditB (stamps fot coining). 

Genius, ^entutes (men of genius). 

Head, head» (parts of the bodyX 

Index, indexes (tables of contents). 

Pea, pea» (distinct grains), 

Penny, pennies (distinct coins), 

Sail, sails (pieces of canyas). 



Irregular Plural 
hretkren (of a 80ciety)L 
dice (cubes for gaming), 
genii (spirits). 
head (of cattle). 
indices (algebraic exponents). 
pease (taken in bulk). 
pence (an amount of money). 
sail (vessels). 



r 

73. Nouns Alike in both Numbebs. — ^Tlie following 
are alike in both numbers : — AlmSj bass (a fish), bellows. 



60. What doM child make In the plural t Foot J Goose 7 Mouat 1 Man 7 Ox 7 
Tooth 7 Woman 7 70. What ^mpoands of these TirordB form their plnnd almi- 
Inrly ? How do words that end in man, bnt are not compounds of the word man, 
form their plural ? What Is the plural of boatman 7 Oerman 7 71. What is the 
plural of eow7 72. What are the two plurals of brother, and their meaning t Of 
di97 Gem'uffl Beadt Jndesi Pea7 Penny? Saat 78. Kflollon tbe noona alika 
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eannonj carps (prononnced kore in the Bingnlar, k&rea in 
the plural), deer, grouse^ hme (old plural, Ao^en), meanB^ 
odds^ rest (that which remainfl, those who remain), 
Salman^ series^ aheepj species^ supefiijicie$^ swine^ vermin 
(seldom nsed in the singalar). 

H. Summons makes both nanmons and iummion$€» in the plural; 
ffottows^ gattow$ and ffoUcwtet ; heatken, heathen and heathens, 

70y JFUh mtkeaJUhj and \em freqnendy/iAea. FUh dumld alwaT* ba 
naed when a quantity is spoken of, and not a number of indiTidoals; aa, 
a good mess of /sA.—- The compounds of JUh are alike hi both numbers; 
as, two codrfithy six sword-fiah^ many sheU-JSah. 

The names of different kinds of fish hare, for the most part, two 
plurals; one (conunonly used) like the singular, and a regular form in • or 
M. Thus, herring, herring and herrings ; mackerel, maekerd and maeh- 
erels, &c. When a quantity is spoken of, the unchanged form should be 
used t as, a hundred barrels of mackerel f a basketfbl of tnmi. 

80, the word /owl and the names of certain materials, besides flidr 
regular plurals in «, take a plural form like the singular when they are 
spoken of in bulk : as, flocks of sea-fowl; altars of brick; a load ot plank* 

76. Braee^ dozen^ pair^ and seore^ besides their regular plural in i^ taka 
a form like the singular, when preceded by a word expressiiig number. 
We say, fifty brace of pheasants, two dosen of ale, four pair of stairs, three 
score and ten ; but, fowls are sold in pasrs, pheasants in braces ; they came 
by dosens and scores, 

77. Plubal of Figubes, &c. — The plnral of figures, 
letters, characters, &c., is formed by annexing an apos^ 
trophe and 8 ('«) ; as, "She limst make her 4V, i**, + V, 
and ;'« better." 

EZBBOISE. 

Form the plural: — ^Foster-child; clab-foot; beangoose; field- 
moQse; madman; musk-ox; wisdom-tooth; tooth-bmsh; horso- 

in both numbers. 74. What does aummona make In the plural f CfalUnos 7 Heathen t 
76. PUh 7 When should JUh bo used for the plulVl f What do the oomponnd* 
otfith make In the plural t What do the names of different kinds of fish make in 
the plural ? Which form should be used -when a quantity is spoken oft What 
other words follow the same rule as JUh in their plura! f 70. What is said of the 
plural of braet^ dozens pair^ and score 7 Illustrate this. 77. How It (he plaral of 
figures, letters, characters, dec., formed f 



^ nAJ&u. ear ^ccocpoimB iroiank 

iroQian ; polieeman ; TilrcomaQ ; bellowt 4 8da<baw ;. maflk^daer ; 
8im-fisli; sturgeon; blackfish; waUr-fowl; the mayor^B [hrothem 
or brethren f] ; the {brothers or brethren f] of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows ; back-gammon is played with [dies or dice f] ; Ad- 
dison and the other {geniuses or genii T] of Queen Anne -0 reign ; 
good [geniuses or geniif] protect thee'; twenty [heads or headf] of 
OTenithfi[indexe$ orindieesf] of these books are imperfect; abnshel 
of \peas or pease f] ; four [peas or pease /] in a pod ; he owes me 
%yo [pennies or pence f] ; two bad [pennies or pence f] ; the [sails 
oc; «a»2 /] are set ; a fleet of twenty-five [sails or saU /]. 
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LESSON XVII. 

FLUBAL OF COICFOUND AND COHPLSX N0UK6. 

78. EuEMENTS OF COMPOUND WoEDfl. — The simple 
vprdjS: that enter into a compound w(»rd are called its 
Elements. 

In some compounds, these elements are of equal im- 
portance, as in pia/MhforU. In others, there is one 
leading element, which the others* merely modify ; as in 
sister^firlaw^ hanger-on^ in which sister and hanger are 
the leading elements. 

79. Plubal OF Compound Nouns. — Compound Kouns^ 
to form their plural, generally vary their principal ele- 
ment: as, step-son, Btep-sona ; woman-hater, woman- 
haters ; sister-in-law, «w^«-in-law; knight-errant, 
Tcnight8'evT9xii\ cousin-german, ooi^n^-german ; hang- 
er-on, hangers-on ; aide-de-camp, aicf^^de-camp ; billet- 
doux, hiUetsAovos. ; charg^d'-aflEaires, cAar^&-d'-affaires ; 
ehef-d'-CBuvre, cA^-d'-ceuvre. 

78. What is meant by the Elements of a compound word ? What differenM 
la noted with respect to the elements of words f 79. How do compound nouns 
generally form their plural f Give examples. 80. What compounds take tho 
plural termination at the end t 81. What is the plural of mmn^hUd 7 Mofhttr* 
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Ifao-childf men-children. 

Uan-serrant, men-serrants. 

Han-fiinger, men-eingers. 

Woman-senrant, women-servants. 



80. Companndft adding in /ulj tkose fbimed ei ele- 
ments of equal importance, and some foreign com- 
pounds in common use, tate the plural termination at 
the end; as, pailful^, penny-a-liners, jack-a-lantems, 
habeas-corpusetf, ipse-dixits. 

81. The following componnds vary both elements : — 

Singular, Plural. Singular. Plural, 

Woman-singery women-singerB. 
Knight-templar, knighta-templara. 
Knight-baronet, knights^baronets. 
Kn]gfat-hoq>italler, knigfats^osintal- 

len. 

82. Plukal of Complex Pjm>peb Nouns. — ^When 
complex proper nouns are preceded by the^ and denote 
a whole class having the character of an individual, the 
last name takes the plural termination ; as, ^^ The Sir 
Isaac Newton* of the present century". 

88. In all other cases, the title alone, when there is 
one, should be pluralized : as, (?(n7emt>r«. Morgan, Hicks^ 
and Purdy ; Mayors White and Kenny ; the Mmes 
and Master's Davies ; the Messrs. Plum. 

84. Parse such expressions thus : Oovemor$ is a proper noon, in the 
third person, plural number. Morgan^ Hteks^ and Pnrdy^ are proper 
nouns, in the third, singular. Misses {Davies) is a complex proper noun, 
in the thhrd, plural. Maskrs Darles is a complex proper noun, in the 
third, pluraL Messrs. Plum is a complex proper noun, in the third, 
pluraL 

85. In cases like the last two examples in § 83, usage diifers. Some 
pluralize the name and not the title, particularly when a word expressing" 
number precedes^ or when the title is Jtfrt., wMdi has no distinet plural 
fonn ; as, the three Mr. Plums^ the Mrs. Plnms, Others, a^un, pluraUxe 
both title and name ; as, the Messrs, Plums, This is decidedly wrong. 



van/ 7 Man-singer 7 .Voman-aervant 7 Woman-singer 7 Knight-templar 7 Knight' 
bUr&net 7 Knight-hoapitdller 7 82. When do complex proper noons take the plural 
termliBtion at.Uie end t 83. In other cssee, how do complex proper nomis coneiet* 
ing partly of a title form their plural t 84. How are euch czpreMioni parsed f' 
85. Wfaai difi^renee tf uugv It mentloiiyd in forming the plural of o»mp1«x prvper 
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II flMms preferable in all cases to plvnlize tlie title alone : — 

1. Because unifonnity is desirable, and there are some cases in iHiidi 
no otiier form will answer; as, Mayors White and Kenny, Miue$ Sarah 
and Augusta Grey. 

2. Because then we show the exact spelling of the name, which might 
otherwise be mistaken. 

8. Because we thus sometimes avoid awicward Tariations of the 
proper name, such as the Miss PerkinsM^ the Mr. Foun^set, the Master 
Davietet. 

86. The title Mr». (an abbreTiaUon of mutrett, pronounced mlMit) 
ii alike in both numbers ; as, Mrs. Hay, the two Mrs, Hay. 

JBXBBCISB. 

Ibrm the plural: — ^Brother-in-law; step-danghter ; bolder- 
forth; oonrt-martial ; ooart-marshal ; acoount-book ; baclnroods- 
man; chimney-sweeper; qnartermaster-general ; basketfid; tin^ 
der-boz ; gooae-qnill ; camera-obscara ; t4te-&-t§te ; man-ser- 
vant ; the Julias Oaesar (pL) and Peter the Great (j9l.) of modem 
times ; General Burgoyne and Gates ; the Earl of Northnmber^ 
land and Devonshire ; Lord Hastings and Grey ; Alderman Brady 
and Jones ; the Miss Packard ; Mastin' George and Henry Talbot ; 
the Mrs. Montague. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

FLUBAL OF FOBBIGN NOUNB. 

87. FoBEiaK Noi7NB.<^-Foreign nouns 'are nouns jn« 
troduced into English from other languages without 
change. As regards their plural, they may be divided 
into three classes : — 

1. Those that take the regular English plural; as, 
asylum, asylums. 

2. Those that take both the foreign and the regular 
English plural ; as, cherub, cherubim and chsrvbs. 

noans eonglaCIng pMrtly of a title t Which i» approved m the beet fbrmt For 
%het tb^Be reaeone f 80. What is the plural of Mrs. f 

•7. What are Foreign Noun t Aa regards their planli how may thfy be di^ 
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3. Scientific and rare words, which have the foreign 
plnral only ; as^ellipslB, eUipaea* 

88. BuLEs FOB THB Plubal OF FoBBioK Nouvs. — ^In 
forming foreign plnrals, the following rules apply : — The- 
termination 

A becomes ^sometimes ATA : Uffva^luYm; miasma^ miasmolii 
Is becomes xs, sometimes u>x8: azii, sxet; apsii, apsu^at. 
Us becomes i; magva, magi; — but, ge'nfM, gen'«m. 
IJm and on become a : dattttn, data; phenomenon, fllhenom«na» 
£z and ix become igbs: vortos, YOTtiee$; he'lis, hel'teei. 
O becomes J ; virtuosi?, virtuosi. 

8^. Table. — ^The following Table contains the most 
important nouns that retain their foreign plural. The 
letter R. after the foreign form indicates that the word 
has also the regular English plural ; as, beau, beaux and 
leau8. 



Singular. 

AlumnujB, 

Amanuensis, 

Analysis, 

Animalcttlum, 

Antithesis, 

Apex, 

Aphelion, 

Appendix, 

Aquarium, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Banditto, 

Basis, 

Beau, 



Plural 

alumni. 

amanuenses. 

analyses. 

animalcula. 

antiCheses. 

ap'ioes, B. 

aphelia. 

appen'dices, B. 

aquaria, B. 

arcana. 

automata, B. 

axes. 

banditti. 

bases. 

beaux, B. 



Singular* 

Calcoloa, 

Ck'lyx, 

Chemb, 

Chrys'alis, 

Cica'da, 

CScerone, 

Crisis, 

Criterion, 

Datum, 

Desideratum, 

Diaeresis, 

EffluTium, 

Bllipns, 

Encomium, 

Ephem'eris, 



Plural. 

calcttlL 

cal'yoes, B. 

cherubim*, B. 

chrysalides. 

cica'dsB. 

ciceroni, B. 

crises. 

criteria, B. 

data. 

deeiderata. 

diaereses. 

effluvia. 

ellipses. 

encomia, R 

ephemer'ides. 



* The double plurals, ehenMma vad trophinf^ iliOQld b« aToldtd. 

Tided t 88. What do foreign nouns in a make in the plural f Foreign nouns in mI 
Foreign nouns in tw 7 Foreign nouns In urn and on ? Foreign nouns in es and is 9 
Foreign nouns in o 7 88. Wbat Is the plnral of apes 7 Aquarium 1 Beau 7 Cherub I 
Seraph 1 Madamel Mr, 7 Radiua7 Fbeue7 Criterion 7 
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Binguktr, 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Erratum, 


errata. 


Kuclens, 


nuclei, R. 


Focus, 


foci. 


Oasis, 


oases. 


Formula, 


f omuilse, R. 


FareniheBis, 


parentheses. 


Fulcrum, 


fulcra, R. 


Parhelion, 


parixdSa. 


Fungus, 


fungi, R. 


Perihelion, 


perihelia. 


Ge'nus, 


gen'era. 


Phasis, 


phases. 


^Oymnafflum, 




Phenomenon, 


phenomena. 


He'lhc, 


bel'ices. 


Radius, 


radii, R. 


Herbarium, 


herbaria, R. 


Rostrum, 


rostra. 


Hypothesis, 


hypotheBes. 


Sarcophagua, 


sarcoi^agi, R. 


Jgnis fafcuus, 


ignes fattti. 


Scholium, 


scholia, R. 


Lamimi, 


laminae. 


Seraph, 


seraj^dm, R. 


Larva, 


larrse. 


Spectrum, 


spectra. 


Madame, 


mesdames. 


Speculum, • 


specula. 


Magus, 


magi. 


Sta'men, 


stam'ina, R. 


Medium, 


media, R. 


StimuliLs, 


stimuli. 


Memorandum, 


memoranda, R. 


Stratum, 




Menstruum, 


menstrua. 


Synopsis, 


synopses. 


Metamor'phosis, metamor'phosea 


Terminus, 


termini. 


Miasma, 


miasmata. 


Thesis, 


theses. 


Momentum, 


momenta, R. 


Vertebra, 


vertebrft. 


Monsieur, 


messieiufL 


Vertex, 


verdces^ R. 


Mr., 


messrs. 


Virtuoso, 


yirtuosi, R. 


NebuK 


nebulas. - 


Vortex, 

• 


vortices, R. 




SXBR 


CISE. 





Change the following incorrect plurah to the proper form : — 
Vallies; bambooes; embargos; buffalos; grottoes; soloes; ener- 
gys ; soliloqnys ; sea-calfs ; loafs ; flag-staves ; the Scipio^s ; ^e 
Brntus^s; the Alleghanys; talismen; Husselpien; dollars are 
stamped with heavy diu; the ancients believed in good and bad 
geniuses; ten pennies a yard ; two good pence; we mnst buy new 
eail for the vessel ; Bon-in-laws ; men-slayer ; gdng-forths ; spoons- 
fhl ; . knight-templars ; -cannons ; bellowses ; specieses ; a large 
hanl of shade and herrir^gs ; five weak fishes ; a bagfal of voater- 
fowls; twelve pairs of gloves; eight scores; the General Enox 
and Gates ; the Miss M^ria and Susan Whites ; the three Masters 
Hlgginses; Messrs. Aliens; stiinuluses; ierratums; geni; phenom>' 
enasi crisises; ellipsides; myrmida (<m«) ; octaga. 
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LESSON XTX. 

NOUNS NOT USED IN BOTH NUMBERS. 

90. Some nonns are found in but one number. 

91. SiNGULAB Nouns. — The following nouns have no 
plural : — 

1. Many abstract nouns, the names of virtuesy vices,' 
and properties ; as, courage^ idleness^ cohmon^ rawnd" 
nes8, 

2. The names of many arts, sciences, and diseases ; 
as, architecturey rhetoric^ hronchitis. 

3. The names of many articles sold by weight or 
measure ; as, flaa^^ lard^ leadj cider, milky pUchj rye* 
Some of these, however, take a regular plural when 
different kinds are spoken of; as, the teas of China, the 
silks of India. 

92. The word neua is ediigular. Apoeryphoy hysterics, measUsy and 
the names of sciences ending in ies (as, mechanies, hydraulieSy polUies^ 
Ac), haying a plural form, are by some used as plural ; others, with better 
reason, make them singular, as they convey singular ideas. 

93. Plubal Nouns. — ^The following nouns have no 
singular now in good use : — 



Aborigines 


Calends 


Greens 


MinuttaB 


Suds 


Annals 


Cattle 


Grounds (dregs) Morals 


Teens 


Antipodes 


Clothes 


Hatches 


Nones 


Thanks 


AicfaiYes 


Dir«g8 


Headquarters. 


Nuptials 


Tidmgii 


Ashes 


^res 


Ides 


Paraphernalia Trowsem 


Assets 


Embers 


Lees 


BaveUings 


Tespem 


Belles-lettoes 


Entrails 


Literati 


R^alia 


Victual 


BiUiards 


Filings 


Mammalia 


Riches 


Vitals 


Bitters 


Fireworks 


Manners 


Shambles 


Wages 


Breedie^ 


Goods 


Matinii 


Spectacles 


WiOxers 



00. What is Bald about some nouns, as regards number f St Name three 
classes of nouns not used in the pluraL When do some articles sold by weight or 
measure take a plural ff 92. In what number te netu ? Wbat is the number of 
tg)oertfphaj meaalcs^ and names of selenees In sc«7 93. MentlOB some of the noil' 
OEHamon nouns that have ne singular. Wbat names may be added to this Hat t , 
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To tliMe may be added eolcr9 (banners), drawers (an article of doth 
ing), letten (literature), the names 'of instruments composed of two parts 
(as, eompansea^ scissor s^ tong\ tweezers^ &c.), and the scientific names of 
many orders and families of beasts, birds, fish, and insects. 

Mention the nouru^ their elase, person, and number, [Thus :-^ 
Banditti is a common noun, in the third person, plural number.] 
The banditti, both horse and foot, entered the town, carried off 
twenty head of cattle, and put' to death the Oount of Organic 
brothers. — You Laplanders have large herds of reindeer. — Codfish 
and mackerel are caught in great numbers near ^Newfoundland. — 
Great crises produce great geniuses, as the annals of many people 
will show. — Jack-o^-lantems, or as they are otherwise called iffne$ 
fatui, consist of luminous gases that rise in marshy places. — 
Elizabeth, Anne, and Yictoria, rank among the best of the Eng- 
lish sovereigns. — Generals Greene and Sullivan took part in the 
battle of Brandywine. — The Marquis of La Fayette had five corps 
of in&ntry and two small cannon. 
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LESSON XX. 

THB GENDER OF NOUKS. 

Boy Girl 

Lion Lioness 

Man-singer Woman-dnger 

94. Compare the words in the first column with those opposite to them is 
the second. The former denote males; the latter, /mia/<«. Some noam^ 
therefore, indicate the sex of the objects they represent 

95. Gender is that property which distingxdshes ob- 
jects as male or female. 

96. There are two genders, the Masculine and the 
Feminine. 



M. Look at the vordi In the two eolnmns. What do those In the first column 
denote t Those in the second t What, therefore, do some nouns indicate t 06. What 
ia Gender f 96. Name the genders. What does the Masculine Gender denote I 
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The Xaienline flender deiiotes males ; the leniniiie^ 

females. 

97. Nouns Destitute of Gender. — ^Many nouns are 
destitute of gender. Things witliout life are neither 
male nor female ; henee the nouns that represent them 
have no gender. 

98. Things without life, howeyer, tre sometimes penonified, — ^that is, 
^>oken to or of as penona Thus we say, ^' Murder staU^s through the 
land.** " Here Sorrow nts, veOisg her eyes.** Fierce, Test, and snUime 
objects (as Anger, Time, Revenge) are personified as males, and their 
names become masculine. Gentle, delicate, and beautiful objects (as 
Hope, Evening, Plenty) are personified as females, and their names be- 
come feminine. 

99. Common Gender. — ^The gender of the words pre- 
sented at the commencement of this lesson is perceived 
at once. It is not so, however, with every noun that 
has gender. Thus neighbor may denote either male or 
female. 

When there is no way of determining which sex is 
meant, the noun is either masculine or feminine, which 
we express briefly by saying that it is of the common 
gender. A noun in the plural thftt represents both 
sexes, is also of the common gender. 

100. The gender of a noun whidi of itself may represent either sex 
may be detennined by some word referring to it. ITe, Aw, or Atm, shows 
it to be masculine ; she or A«r, feminine. Obserre the gender of the 
noun neighbor in the following examples : — 

Common Oender, — Love thy neighbor as thyself. 

** ^* Love your neighbcre as yourselves. 

Mateulink GtncL — My neighbor has gone to Am father's. 
Feminine Oender, — ^My neighbor has gone to her father's. 

. ^^ 

What, the Feminine f 97. What noons are generally deetltiite of gender f 96. How 

are things without life sometimes spoken to or spoken of t C^ve examples. What 

kind of objeets are personified as males t What gender do their names become t 

What objects are personified as females f What gender do their names become t 

99. When Is a noun said to be of the common gender 7 What gender is a noon la 

the plural that represents both sexes f 100. How msj ths gender of a noun aoni^^ 
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' 101. MiBCuIine nocms, and^Bome fHniniiies also, may be used without 
reference to sex. They then represent an entire class condsting of both 
lezes. Thus : — *^ The tiger lies in wait for his prey.'' ^^ The world is full of 
heroesJ" " Every passenger must hold his own ticket." " Geese are long- 
lived birds.** — ^Here tiger^ heroes, and passenger, are masculine, and geese 
is feminine ; yet we mean the tigress as well as the tiger^ heroines as w^ 
as heroes, every female as well as every male passenger, and gawkrB^ at 
well as geese, 

102. Gendbb of CoLLBonvE Nouns. — ^A collectiye 
noun denotes a body of living individuals. These indi- 
viduals may be spoken of as a whole or separately. If 
we say, " THie audience was large," we mean the audi- 
enoe taken as a whole. If we say, " The audience were 
delighted," we mean the audience taken as individttalsj 
the persona in the audience. 

When a collective noun denotes a body of individu* 
als taken as a whole, it has no gender. When it de* 
notes * individuals taken separately, it is masculine if 
these individuala are males, feminine if they are females, 
and eommon if both. Thus : — 

No' g9nder,-^The audience was delighted. 

Masculine. — A. committee of gentlemen are calling for subscriptiona. 
Feminine, — ^A committee of ladies are calling for subscriptions. 
Obmmon.— The audience were delighted. 

SXEBCISE. 

Mention the naunSy their ekus, person, number, and gender 
when theg have it, [Thus : — Sir Isaae Newton is a complex proper 
noun, in the third pergon, singular number, masculine gender. 
Philosophers is a common noun, in the third person, plural number, 
common gender. Age is a common noun, in the third person, sin- 
gular number.] 
__ ■ » — — »— 

timet be determtned f What words show it to i>e masciillne ? What, feminine? 
Illustrate this with lilie noun neighbor, 101. How may masculine nouns and some 
femlnines be used f What do they then represent t Give examples. 102. What 
does a eolleotive noun denote t How may these individuals be spoken oft Give 
ittamples. What is the gender of a collective noun when the Individuals it denotes 
are taken as a wliole f What, when they are taken separately f Give examples. 
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Bir liMBO Newton was among the greatest philosoplien of hia 
age. — ^The philosopher Diogenes lived in a tab. — ^The lion is the 
king of beasts. — Pleasure, dressed in her gay robes, whispers 
temptiaglj to yonng men and maidens. — 'Everj congregation likes 
its own minister best. — ^The sewing-society appointed a committee 
to collect contributions ftom the congregation. — ^At Aleppo is a 
cat-asylnm, founded by a Turk, where sick cats are provided for^-* 
Boys and girls are our future men and women. 



• •» 



LESSON XXL 



HA8CULIHB AND FBMIKINE COBBSLATIVXS, 

103. CoEBELATivE NouNB. — Some masculine noiuiB 
have corresponding feminines: as, boy, ffirl; lion, 
lioness ; man-singer, vxmtanrsvnger. 

A mascnlin^ noun and its corresponding feminine are 
called Correlative Nouns. 

104. Classes. — Correlative nouns are divided into 
three classes : — 

I. Those in which the feminine is formed by append- 
ing the suffix ess^ ine, ina, ixj or a to the masculine^ 
with or without change ; as, 



Masevline, 


J^eminine. 


MoBevline. 


Feminine, 


Abbot, 


abbesfl. 


Count, 


coyntesa. 


Actor, 


actress. 


Oar, 




Administrator, 


administratrix. 


Dauphin, 


danphinees. 


Ambassjidor, 


ambassadress. 


Deacon, 


deaconess. 


Arbiter, 


arbitress. 


Director, 


directress. 


Author, 


authoress. 


Doctor, 


doct-oresSi ress. 


Baron, 


baroness. 


Don, 


donna. 


Bene&ctor, 


benefactress. 


Duke, 


duchess. 


Gcmdactor, 


'conductress. 


Editor, 


edltreia. 



103. Whftt are CorrelatiTe Konnsf Olre examples. 104. Into hov many 
dlaaaes are cjorrelatlve nouns divided? What Is the first class f Seleet tram. th<» 
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Jfateuline, 


Feminine, 


Maeetdine, 


Feminine, 


Emperor, 


empress. 


Palsgrave, 


palsgravme. 


Enchanter, 


enchantress. 


Patron, 


patroness. 


Executor, 


executrix. 


Peer, 


peeress. 


God, 


goddess. 


Poet, 


poetess. 


Gk)vemor, 


gOTemess. 


Priest, 


priestess. 


Heir, 


heiress. 


Prince, 


princess. 


Hero, 


heroine. - 


Prior, 


prioress. 


Host, 


hostess. 


Prophet, 


prophetess. 


Hunter, 


huntress. 


Proprietor, 


proprietress. 


Idolater, 


idolatress. 


Protector, 


protectress. 


Infante (title), 


infanta. 


Shepherd, 


shepherdess. 


Bistructor, 


instructress. 


Songster, 


songstress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Sorcerer, 


sorceress. 


Landgrave, 


hrndgravuie. 


Sultan, 


sul'taness, suits'] 


Lion, 


lioness. 


TaUor, 


tailoress. 


Maigrave, 


maigrayine. 


Testator, 


testatrix. 


Marquis, 


marchioneffl. 


Tiger, 


tigress. 


Mediator, 


mediatr-ix, ess. 


Traitor, 


traitress. 


Murderer, 


murderess. 


Tiscount, 


^risoountess. 


Negro, 


negress. 


Votary, 


votaress. 


Ogre^ 


Ogress. 


Waiter, 


waitress. 



Some proper nouns are made feminine by a change 
of termination, or the addition of a letter or letters ; as, 



Louis, Louis-e, a. 
Paul, Pauline. 



Augustus, Augusta. Francis, Fhmces. 
Geofge, Geoigiana. Jesse, Jesde. 

n. Those in which the genders are distinguished by 
the use of different words ; as, 

JadS, Fem>, 

Bachelor, maid. 
Beau, belle. 

Boy, girl. 

Bridegroom, K^^^ 
Groom, ) 



Mas, 


Fern. 


Brother, 


sister. 


Buck, 


doe. 


BuU, 


cow. 


Drake, 


duck. 


Earl, 


countess. 



Mas. Fern, 

Father, mother. 

Friar, monk, nun. 

Gander, goose. 

Gentleman, lady. 

Hart, roe. 



Mft a feminine eorrelattye formed wltli each of the suffixes mentioned. How are 
■ome proper noons made feminine t What is the feminine of Auguttuw 1 Qeorge 7 
FraneieJ Je—eJ LouUJ Paul? What it the second class of oorrelative nouns t 
Give examples. What is the third class of correlative nouns f Give examples. 
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M€U, I'ttn, 

Master, mistreas. 

Master, mias. 

Mr* Mrs. 

Nephew, niece. 

Papa, mamma. 

Bam,bu<^ ewe. 

Sir, madam. 

HL Those in which words indicating the sex are 
prefixed to nouns of common gender ; as, 

Maacuiine. Ih/dnin*, Mtuetdini. Feminine. 



Mom. 


Fern, 


Horse, 


mare. 


Hasband, 


wife. 


King, 


queen. 


Lad, 


lass. 


Lord, 


Udy. 


Male, 


female. 


Man, 





Met$. 


Fern. 


Sire, 


dam. 


Son, 


daughter. 


Stag, 


hind. 


Steer, 


heifer. 


Uncle, 


aunt 


Widower, 


widow. 


Wiaid, 


witch. 



Man^Binger, woman-ainger. 
Man-servant, maid-aenrant 
Male-descendant, fenude-descendant 



Cock-qiarrow, 

He-goat, 

Buck-rabbit, 



heiHqMmfow. 

ahe-goat 

doo-rabbit 



105. Compound nouns, in their gender and the for- 
mation of their feminines, follow their leading ele- 
ments; as, 



Maaeidine. 
Brother-in-law, 
Step-father, 
Peacock, 



Feminine. 
sister-in-law. 
step-mother. 



Maaeidine, 
Landlord, 
Schoolmaster, 
Frencfaman, 



Feminvne, 

landlady. 

Bchoolmistreas. 

Frenchwoman. 



BXBBCISB. 

ffiee the feminine: — Ozar; director; arcbdake; earl; em- 
peror; enolumter; hunter; infante (prince royal of Spain) ; land- 
grave; saltan; viscount; Julias; Henry; Joseph; boy; school- 
bo;['; grandfather; steer; lord; Englishman; master; master 
(a title); stag; vridower; son-in-law; male-descendants; media- 
tor; tailor; hart; step-son. 

Give the modcuUne : — Oo-heiress ; negress ; bride ; wife ; roe ; 
grandniece; granddaughter; mother-in-law; empress; school- 
mistress ; Irishwoman ; Moabitess ; vritch ; songstress ; executrix ; 
female-servant ; serving-woman ; lass ; landlady ; Charlotte ; Har- 
riet; Oomelia. 

Mention six maeeuline nouns; six feminine nouns in esa*, six 
nouns of eommon gender ; six Tiouns that have no gender. 



lOi. What 1« the mle Ibr the gender of eompound nomis and the formation of 
tlieir feminineg t Qlye ezamplea. 

8 



so GBAMMATICAJL A27D LOGICAL SUBJECTS. 

XESSON XXII. 

THE CASE or NOUNS. 

We must now consider the relations in which nouns 
stand to other words. 

106. In every sentence there is one leading word, 
denoting that about which something is said. This is 
called the Grammatieal Suljjeet of the sentence. — ^^ Morse 
iuvented the telegraph," Here Morse is the leading 
word, denoting that about which something is said, and 
it is therefore the grammatical subject. 

107. Words may be joined to the grammatical sub- 
ject, to limit or explain its meaning, or introduce some 
additional fact. These are called Modifiers. 

108. The grammatical subject and its modifiers form 
what is called the Ii<^oal Suliject — ^^ Morse, a native 
of Massachusetts, invented the telegraph." MoraCy a 
native of Massachusetts, is the logical subject. 

109. The words that remain in a sentence after the 
logical subject is removed, form what is called the 
Predicate. — Invented the telegraph is the predicate of 
both the sentences given above as examples. 

" The telegraph was invented by Morse.^ Here we express the same 
idea, but in a different form. Telegraph is now the grammatical subject ; 
the telegraph is the logical subject ; vtM invented by Mane is the predicate. 

110. The predicate of every sentence contains at 
least one word that affirms. This is called a Verb. 



100. What is meant by the Grammatical Subject of a sentence t What Is Uio 
grammatical rabject of the sentence Mont invented the telegraph 7 107. What may 
be joined to the sn>^mmatical subject f What are such words called t 108. What 
Is the Logical Subject f Point out the grammaUcal and the logical subject in the 
sentence Jforse, a native qf Maeeaehuwtta^ invented the telegraph. 109. What is the 
Predicate f Select the predicate of the sentence just, given. ' 110. What does the 
predicate of every aeatenoQ contain ? What is this word called f What is the 
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That respecting which the verb affirms is called its 
Subject The grammattcal evhjedt of a sentence is 
always the subject of the leading verb in the predicate. 

In the example just given, the grammatical subject of the sentence, 
idegraph^ is the subject of the leading yerb in the predicate, imm iwmUedi 

111. Observe the following sentences : — 

Morse invented the telegraph. 

The telegraph was invented by Morse. 

Morsels invention of the telegraph has made hiji^name immortaL 
In these three sentences, the proper noun stands in different relations 
to the other words. In the first sentence, the noun JTotm is the gram* 
matical subject ; in the second, it is the olject of the prepontion by ; in 
the third, its form is changed to Mon^Uy and it modifies the following noun 
invention, telling whose the invention was. Hence we distinguish three 
different relations that a noun may sustain in a sentence. • 

112. Case is that property which distinguishes the re- 
lations of nouns and pronouns to other words in a sen- 
tence. 

There are three cases, known as the Nominative, the 
Possessive, and the Objective. 

113. The KominatiYe Case usually denotes the relation 
which a subject bears to its verb ; as, ^^ David suc- 
ceeded Saul." 

The nominative also denotes the relation of a noun in the predicate 
after a verb, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of the 
verb; as, ** Mohammed was an Arabian,^ " Cliarlemagne was crowned 
emperor.* 

A noun used independently, in an exclamation, address, &c., is also in 
the nominative ; as " Heavens I what a sight I ** *^ Plato, thou reasonest 
well." " Teas and groceries for sale." " The n<n having set, I returned." 

subject of a verb? Wbat will the grammatical subject of a eentence always be 
found to be ? 111. Give the three sentences to which attention is called. Show the 
difTercnt relations in which the proper noun stands in these sentences. 112. What 
is Case ? Name the cases. 113. What does the Nominative Case usually denote t 
What other relation does the nominative denote t In what case is a noun when 
used independently f What is the case of sun^ and why, in the sentence TJm »%in 
having set, I returned 7 If wo say, As the sun had set, I returned^ what qise is s^tn^ 
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In this last sent^ce, the action is oMtMit^, instead of being affirmed^ and 
fftm IB in the nominative independent. K we say, ** As the sun had set, I 
returned," the action is afi&rmed, and 9un is in the nominative case because 
it is the subject of the verb had tet, 

114. The PoiieaiiTe Case denotes the relation of pos- 
session, origin, or fitness, which a modifying noun or 
pronoun bears to the noun that it modifies : as, David^s 
father ; an eaglets flight ; chUdren^s shoes. 

115. The Oljeotive Case usually denotes the object of 
a verb or preposition. 

The object of a verb stands in the predicate, and 
represents that on which the action expressed by the 
verb is exerted ; as, " Bees make wax.^^ " David suc- 
ceeded Sayj^.^^ 

116. The prepoiutions most frequently used are a/, about, ^fi^y hefore^ 
hy^ for y from, in, tn/o, of over, to, toithy toUhout. A preposition always has 
an object, which generally follows it. Observe the objects in the following 
sentence, and select those which are the objects of prepositions : " Do thy 
duty with diligenoe and without fear, from love of right and in the hope of 
a reward hereafter.** 

BXEBCI8B. 

Point out the grammatical sutjeet of each sentence, its modifiers 
when it has any, the logical subject, and the predicate. Select the 
nouns; state their elass and ease, — ^Balboa discoverod the Paoifio 
Ocean. — ^Living toads are sometimes foand in the middle of huge 
rocks. — Victoria haying succeeded to the throne, the government 
was administered with vigor and wisdom. — ^Deer's horns adorned 
my friend^a apartment. — The Indians of the West hang bears' 
claws about their necks. — ^Robert Fulton was the inventor of 
steamboats.— My friends — ^alas I I have no friends. — O Health, 
inestimable are thy blessings. — The purest pearl may be found in 

the roughest oyster. 

« 

and why t 114. What relation does the PoMesBlve Case denote f 116. What doea 
the ObJecUveCaMiiiaaDy denote! Where does the object of a verb stand t What 
doea it represent t 118. Name the prepositions most fireqaeatly used. . What doea 
a pnpositlon always have t 
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LESSON XXIIZ. 

THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

117. Declension op Nouns. — ^By the Declension of 
a noun is meant the process of canying it through its 
several cases. The following will serve as examples : — 

Sinff. Plu. Sing. Flu. Bwg. Plu. 



Norn. 


I>og, dogs, 


Sky, 


skies, 


Hero, 


heroeSi 


P099. 


dog's, dogs', 


sky's, 


skies', 


hero's, 


heroes', 


Olj. 


dqg; doga. 


Bky; 


skies. 


hero; 


heroes. 


Nom, 


Ox, oxen. 


Woman, 


women. 


Julius, 


..i-i. 


F0S9. 


ox's, oxen's. 


woman's, 


women's. 


Julius's, 




Obj. 


ox; oxen. 


woman; 


women. 


Julius. 


n i?...^ 



the above examples may be derived the following rules, 
which apply to compound as well as primitive nouns : — 

1. The form of the noun is the same in the objective 
case as in the nominative. 

2. The possessive singular is formed by appending 
an apostrophe and 8 Cs) to the nominative singular. 

3. The possessive plural is formed by appending 'a 
to the nominative plural unless it already ends in *, in 
which case the apostrophe O alone is added. 

119. When a word ends with the sound of < or 2, particularly if th« 
next word commenees with an « sound, some form the possessive with an 
apostrophe alone; as, for conscience^ &Bk%\ Feletu^ son; science^ 8g\£, It 
is best, howeyen to avoid both this irregular form and the repetition of the 
9 sound, by substituting of with the objective or some equivalent construc- 
tion. Thus: — ^for the sake of eontcience; the son of FeUus;- teicnei 
herself. • 

117. What is meant by the Declension of a noun f Decline dog ; sky ; hero ; ox ; 
woman ; Julius, 118. In what two cases is the form of the noun the same ? If this 
true in both numbers f How do we form the posseseive sin^Iar ? The poeseMive 
plnrat ? 119. How do some funtf the poesesBive of words ending with the Mnmd 
9f SOX X? What is said of this irregular form t 
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EXBBCISS. 

Decline green-honse ; beau; cherab; child; dormonse; to« 
mato; Louis; nephew. 

Spell jftnt the poeuesive eingular^ then the po^semve plural^ of 
axe; lock; himtsman ; talisman; knight-templar; tigress; phe- 
nomenon; distaff; assembly; rabbi; vallej; cuckoo; ashes. 

Pane the nouru. [Thus : — I^ewe is a common nonn, in the third 
person, singular number, nominatiye case. Camwalliis is a proper 
noun, in tiie third i>erson, singular number, masculine gender, 
possessive case. Surrender is a common noun, in the third person, 
singular number, objective case.] The news of Gomwallis^s sur- 
render was received by all true Americans with delight. — ^Umbrel- 
las were introduced into England from China, about a hundred 
years ago. — Slanderers are Satan^s bellows, with which he blows 
up strife. — ^The ostrich is hunted for its feathers, which form 
beautiful ornaments for ladies' hats and head-dresses. — Obey thy 
father and mother ; honor the authors of thy being.—- Dogs* ears are 
very different things from dog's-ears. 



•<» 



LESSON XXIV. 

THE PRONOUN. -PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

120. The Pronoun. — The second part of speech is 
the Pronoun. 

121. '' Sarah asked William to lend Sarah William's book.''— This sen- 
tenoe is very awkward. To avoid repeating the nouns Sarah and WtUiam^ 
we make use of substitutes called Pronouns: — ** Sarah asked William to 
lend her hU book." 

122. A Pronoun is a word used in stead 8i a noun or 
an expression equivalent to a noun. 

123. Classes. — ^There are four classes of pronouns ; 
Personal, Relative, Interrogative, and Adjective. 

120. What is the lecond part of i peech f 12L Show how substltntes arc naed, 
to avoid rejieatiDg nouns. 122L What is a Pronoun t 123. How many classes of 
pronouns are there t Name them. What properties do all of these have t What 
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All of these hare person, number, and case. Snch.ss represent things 
with life have gender also, though in many cases it is undetennined. In 
parang, give the gender of the personals only. 

124. Febsonal Fbonouks. — ^A Penonal ProiuniiL is 

one that simply represents a noon and determines its 
person, without introducing any other idea respect- 
ing it. 

125. The personal pronouns are distinguished as 
Simple and Compound. 

126. SiiThpU Personal Pronouns. — ^The simple per- 
sonal pronouns are, 

I^ first person, masculine gender if a male is denoted, 

feminine if a female. 
Thou, second person, masculine gender if a male is de* 

noted, feminine if a female. 
He, third person, masculine gender. 
JShe, third person, feminine gender. 
It, third person, destitute of gender. 

127. The simple personals are thus declined : — 

SiCONO PIBSON. 

Plural. 
you, ye, 
your, yours, 
you, ye. 

Plu. 

they, 
( their, 
( thdrs, 

them. 





FlBST 


PEBSON. 




Si 




Singular. ' Plural 


Singular. 


NOM, 


I, 


we. 


Thou, 


Posi, 


my, mine, our, ours, 


thy, thine, 


Obf. 


me; 


us. 


thee; 


• 




Thikd 


PERSON. 




Sing. 


Plu. Sing. 


Plu. 


Nwn. 


He, 


tiiey. 


She, 


they. 


P088, 


hifl, 


their, 
theirs. 


( hers, 


theur, 
theirs. 


ObJ. 


him; 


them. 


her; 


them. 



Sing. 
It, 

ita, 
it; 



128. Compound Personal Pronouns. — The compound 
personals are formed of the possessive or objective case 



proDonnB have gender alto t 124. What is a Personal Pronoun 1 12S. How are the 
personal pronouns distinguished f 128. Mention the simple personal pronouns, and 
the person and gender of each. 127. Decline the simple persohala. 128. Of what 
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of the simple personals and the word sdf. They are 
not found in the possessive case, and are alike in the 
nominatiye and the objective. The compound per- 
gonals are, 

Hyseli^ plu. (mrsel/oesj oursdf, first person, masculine 
if a male is denoted, feminine if a female. 

Thyself plu. yourselves^ yourself^ second person, mas- 
culine if a male is denoted, feminine if a female* 

H3xii8elf, plu. themsdveSy third person, mas. gender. 

Herself plu. themselves^ third person, fem. gender. 

Itself^ plu. themselves^ third person, no gender. 

129. FwvM of the Possessive* — ^Mosfe of the simple personal pronouns 
haye two forms in the posaessiYe case. The shorter form is used when 
tiie modified noon foUows; the longer, when it is understood. We saj, 
"It is wiyhat;" but, "This hat is mine."* "Here are the hats; mitu 
[that is, my hat] is black.'* " It is thine [thy part} to command, mine 
[my part} to obey." 

130. The possessive case of the simple personals, as weU as of nouns, 
is frequently used with the preposition <fy to denote possessifHi simply. 
Thus: "This heart of mine wHl break.'' "Soig to the Lord, all ye sainta 
of JBisJ* The meaning here is not this heart of my hearts, as some ex- 
plain such ezpresfflons, for I have but one heart ; nor all ye saints of JBis 
saints, for all denotes the whole and not a part. It is rather the noun 
possessing, owning, that is understood as the object of the preposition of — 
pffny. His, possessing. 

131. Mine and thine were formerly preferred to my and thy, before 
words commencing with a vowel sound ; as, mine aim, thine honor. They 
are still sometimes so used in poetry; thus Byron, " thine azure l»ow." 

132. Plitralfor Singtdar^-^The personal pronouns of the first and the 
second person are often used in the plural though but one person is denoted. 
A king would say, " We pubUsh this ottr decree," in stead of " /publish 
this my decree." 

are the compound personals formed t In what case are they not found? What 
oases are alike f Mention the compound personals, and their persou and gender. 
Decline each. 129. How many forms have most of the simple personals in the 
possessive ease f What distinction is observed in their use f 130. What prepo- 
sition is frequently used with the possessive case of the simple personals T To 
denote what f Give examples. 131. Before what words were mine and thine for* 
merly preferred t Where are they still sometimes SO used t 181 When is (mrstif 
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80 an editor writea, '* We think onrtef^nfe in predicting tiiia," wlien 
he means, *' / think my^/ m£eJ^ The former is the more modeat form of 
expreasion, and gives more weight to what he aaya. OwndJ ia a plural 
form of the first compound personal pronomi, used when one person is de- 
noted and only then. 

In oommondiseourse, we oonstaatiyuse the plnral in addrearing t singto 
person. We do not say, *^ flast <Aa» hurt ihyttlff " but, ** Have yov hurt • 
youTulff ^ Yourt^f is a plural form of the second compound personal 
pronoun, used when one person is denoted and only then. The pronoun 
of the second person is now used in the singular only in addressing the 
Ahnighty, in poetical style, and by the FdendB, or Quakers, hi oommon 
oonyeiaa^on. 

133. Te. — Ye is now rarely ns^, except as a nomi- 
native in poetry or solemn style. 

134. It. — It is sometimes used indefinitely, without 
reference to any particular antecedent ; as, " It snows." 
" Is i^ well with thee?" 

It formerly lacked the possessiTe case. Hence, in our version of the 
Bible, iu nowhere occurs, but Am or A«r is used in its place. We read, " If 
the salt haye lost Am savor,^ '* the tree of life which yielded her fruit **. 

//, though destitute of gender, is sometimes applied to living things ; 
as, ** That child will hurt iU voice." ** The crocodile never gives up its ytej^* 

SXXBCISB. 

Mention first the simple and then the compound personal prommn 
of the first person^ singular number^ ohfeetive ease; of the second^ 
plural, pomemoe; of the third, singular, fnasculins, nominative; 
of the second, singular, elective ; of the third, singular, feminine, 
otjective ; of the first, plural, possessive; Of the third, plural, nomi- 
native; of the first, singular, nominative; of the second, singular, 
nominative ; of the third, singular, objective (no gender). 

Correct ours' ; theirs' ; it's ; yonr's ; his'n ; hern ; cum ; youm ; 
hisself ; theirselves ; itsself ; theirn. 



«sed ? How do we constantly nee the plural in common dlBCoaree f When to 
yourself used 7 When alone is the pronoun of the aeoond person now used In the 
singular? 133. What is said of ye? 134, How is it someUmes usedl What is 
used instead of iu in onr version of the Bible f Give examples. Why to not U§ 
found t To what to it sometimes applied t Qlve examplea. 

8* 
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LESSON XXV. 

RULES FOB NOUNS AND PBONOUNS. 

135. — ^In parsing, rules must be given for the case of 
nouns and pronouns. The same rules, for the most part, 
• apply to both. We include both under the general 
name of Substantive. 

136. EuLB I. — A substantive that is the subject of a 
verb is in the nominative case. 

The subject generallj precedes its verb ; as, " Tfum lovett.^ In some 
sentences, however, t;^ verb precedes its subject ; as, ^* Zovest thou me ? " 
*^ Here U a pin^ ^^ Then cometh the JudgmentJ" 

137. Bulb IE. — A substantive used independently is 
in the nominative case. 

138. A noun or pronoun is used independently, 

1. When it represents that of which Some action or state is assumed 
in stead of being affirmed ; as, ^* Napote<m haying charged, the battle was 
decided.** " She being well, all is well." 

2. When it represents an object addressed ; as, " Hoberty do not go." 
^^.FHends^ eourUrymen, and lovers, lend me your ears." ' 

8. In exclamations; as, ^^MeavensI what a sight !^ "Ah! wretch- 
ed we/" 

4. When there is a sudden break in the construction, and a new subject 
or object is introduced ; as, ** The bride — ^what can I say of her ? " 

139. Rule III. — A substantive that modifies a noun 
denoting a different person or thing, by implying pos- 
session, origin, or fitness, is in the possessive ca$e : as, 
/SxwZ'5 journey ; ChaTUia wain ; my hand ; his promises. 

140. KuLE IV. — A substantive that is the object of 
a verb br preposition is in the objective case : as, Love 
Ood; help U8 ^ the horrors oiwar ; for them. 

141. EuLE V. — A modifying substantive, denoting 

135. For what must rales be srtven in parsing? What do we mean by a Sub- 
stantive t 136. Recite Rule I. What is the position of the subject as regards its 
verb f 137. Recite Rule II. 138. When is a noii^ or pronoun need independently t 
130. Recite Bale III. 140. Recite Role IV. 141. Recite Rule V. 142. Recite 
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time, direction, extent, quantity, or valne, often stands 
in the objective case without a preposition ; as, '' Last 
week^ he went west.^^ " It was an inch wide, weighed 
an otmcey and cost me a shilling J^ 

142. Bulb YL — ^One substantive joined to another 
denoting the same person or thing, is in the same case. 

** The house of Washington, the father of his coantry ; ** fatker, joined 
to WashimffUm and denotmg the same person, is in the same case as 
Wathimffton^ — the objecUye. **Thou hypocrite;** hypoerUe^ joined to 
thou and denoting the same person, is in the same case, — the nominatiye. 
So, I mytelf; ye renegades; Constantine the emperor. 

143. A sabstantive thus used is said to be m apporitum with the one 
to whidi it is joined. It explains the latter, or adds to its meaning. 

Observe that there is no apposition when one substantive stands in the 
logical subject, and the other in the predicate ; as, *' Borne is & city.** The 
next rule treats of this construction. 

144. Bulb VIL. — ^A verb that has no object takes 
the same case after as before it, when both words refer 
to the same person or thing. 

'* I know that Charles is a scholar.** Charles, the subject ci the verb 
i«, is in tbe nominatiye case ; therefore scholar, after the verb, is also in 
the nominative. — " I know Charles to be a scholar.** Charles, being the 
object' of the verb know, is in the objective ; therefore scholar, after the 
verb to be, is also in the objective. 

This rule applies, even when tlie natural order of the words is changed. 
—"Who are they?** "Are you a friend?'* "Lucifer he was called.** 
They, you, and he, are the subjects in the nominative case ; who, friend, 
and iMcifer, are in the nominative after the veri)8. 

SXSBCISB. 

Tell the ease ofea£h noun and pertonal pronoun^ arid under 
which of the above rules it falls : — ^figures, the characters by which 
we denote numbers, were introduced into Europe in the eleventh 

Rule VI. Oiye examples. 143. What is said of a Bubetantive thus Joined to 
•Dotherf What does the subBtaotiye in apposition dot Under what oirenm- 
stances is there no apposition t 144. Recite Role VII. Does this rule apply 
if the natural order of the words Is changed t Give examples. 
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oeiitiu7. — "Know thyself," "^as a fovoiite maidm of Blonds. — 
Isocrates was ninety-four years old when he wrote his Panathe- 
naicQs, a eulogy on Athens. — ^The sun haying set, yonr hrother 
hetook himself home ; mine stayed all night. — A horse — a horse — ■ 
my kingdom for a horse I — ^Twenty-five miles from Kew York, the 
Hudson is a league in width. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

FABBING FOBllB FOR ISOVNB AKP PBOKOUN0. 

145. Parse nounB and personal pronouns, and apply 
the rules given above, according to the following 
forms : — 

Thou hast J O friendy a faihei^s heart. 

A salience : grammatical subject, ihm ; logical subject, /Aov, O 
ftiend; predicate, hast a father^i heart. 

Thou is a simple personal pronomi, in the second person, ringnlar 
number, masculine gender, nominative case, the subject of the verb A<m<:-— 
Rulty A substantive that is the subject of a verb is in the nominative case. 

Friend is a common noun, in the second per8<»i, singular number, 
masculine gender, nominative independent:— ^i^u/e, A substantive used 
independently is in the nominative case. 

FMher'fl is a common noun, in the third person, singular number, 
masculine gender, possessive case, and modifies the noun heart : — Jivle, 
A substantive that modifies a noun denoting a different person or thing, bj 
implying possession, origin, or fitness^ is in the possessive case. 

Heart is a common noun, in the third person, singular number, ob- 
jective case, the object of the verb hastt^^Rtde^ X substantive that is the 
object of a verb or preposition is in the objective case. 

Ifote, — ^The.word father's shows that in this sentence thou and friend 
denote males ; therefore we call them masculine. Had the sentence been, 
" Thou hast, O friend, a merdful heart," there would h»ve been no way of 
determining the sex, and we should have parsed thmi and fHend as <^ 
common gender. 

Fifty years agOn Fielding the novelist was a great 
favorite. 
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A i0iitei»ce : granmitioal sutjeet, Fidding; logical sal^lcet, JPfoUb^ 
iJu novelist ; predicate, wu a great fanoriU fifty yeare ago. 

Yean is a common noun, in the third person, plural number, object* 
ive case, denoting time : — R\de^ A modifying subetanttve denoting time, 
direction, extent, quantity, or value, often stands in the objectiYe case 
without a prepotttion. 

Fielding is a proper noun, in the third person, singular number, 
masculine gender, nominatlYe case, the subject of the verb 100* :—Rui$^ 
A substantive that is the' subject of a verb is in the nominative case. 

Hrraliat is a oomnion noon, in the third person, abigwi^r nnmber, 
masculine gender, nominative case, m qiposition with ItMing :^-RuU^ 
One substantive joined to another denoting the same person or thing, is in 
the same case. 

Favorite is a common noun, In the third person, singular number, 
masculine gender, nominative case after the .verb teas: — Rule, A verb that 
has no object takes the same case after aa before it, wlien both words refer 
to the same person or thing. 

T/iese bodies of ours will decay. — Time itself shall 
he no more. 

Ours is a simple personal pronoun, in the first person, plural nmnber, 
common gender, possessive case, and modifies the noun po8$euing under- 
stood : — JRtde, A substantive that modifies a noun denoting a different per- 
son or UiiDg, by implymg possession^ origin, or fitness, is in the possessive* 
case. 

ItteU is a compound personal pronoun, in the third person, wn gtilf 
number, nominative case, in apposition with time : — Rvle^ One substan- 
tive joined to another denoting the same person or thing, is in the same 
case. 

EXSBGISS. 

Treat tlie sentences^ and pome the nouns. and personal pnmoum^ 
according to the above models : — ^France contains immense tracts 
of land in forests. — " Others * may submit to Fate," said Cffisar ; 
" be it mine to conquer her." — ^Tbe tree is known t by his fruit. — 
In the scenery of 'Switzerland, Nature has outdone herself. — Mary, 
that child of yours, has cried itself asleep. — Scipio having bees 

* A sentenoe : gremmatieal snbjeot, Ctuar; logical snbjeet, Ctuar; jniodlcate, 
eaidy ** othen may aubnUt to Fate ; be it mine to eonqtier Aer." 

t A vetb may oonaisi of several worda. /» known ia the verb in thla lenteaoei 
kae ontdenct in the next. 
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sent into Africa, Hannibal had to follow him thither. — What a 
spectacle presented itself to onreyesi — ^Tou yourself have said 
yon were my friend. 



• • t 



LESSON XXVII. 

SIMPLE RELATIVE PROiNOUXS. 

146. A Belatiye Fronoim is one used to connect parts 
of a sentence, without change of form for the different 
persons and numbers. 

The relatives are so called because they rdaie to 
some word or woids in the same sentence, usually going 
before, and therefor^ known as the Antecedent. 

147. The relative pronouns are distinguished as 
Simple and Compound. 

148. Simple Kelatives. — ^The Simple Kelative Pro- 
nouns are wlvo^ which^ that^ as, and what. 

149. Who is applied to persons, and animals and 
things personified ; as, " Mechanics, who work hard, 
enjoy a day of rest." " A butterfly, who was flitting 
past, took up the conversation." " Hope, who whispers 
fine premises, often deceives us." 

Observe in these examples, as well as those given below, that the rela- 
tive connects parts of a sentence. In the first example, it connects who 
work hard with mechanics enjoy a day of rest. What does it connect in 
the second example ? What, in the third? 

160. Which is applied to animals and things; as, 
"The alligator, which resembles the crocodile, is some- 
times eighteen feet long." " Eeason, which is the 
greatest of divine gifts, belongs to man alone." 

14e. What is a Relative Pronouo t Why are the Relatives so called f 147. How 
are the relative pronouns divided f 148. Mention the simple relatives. 148. To 
what is who applied? What is to be observed in the examples of relatives f 
IM. To what is which applied t To what was which formerly applied t When da 
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Wkkh was formerly applied to peraona, aa well aa wk», Ik la fre- 
quently 80 used in the Bible ; aa, " Our Father, which art in Hearen.** Thia 
usage la no longer admiasible. 

151. That is applied to persons, animalB, and things, 
and implies a closer connection with the antecedent 
than who or tohichf as, ^'Mechanics ihcU Mvork hard, 
enjoy a day of rest." " A butterfly that was flitting 
past, took up the conversation." "Every day that 
passes, has its lessons." 

7%at is not always a relatiTe. When it is, who, vMeh, or «aftom, need 
in its place, will make senae. Thus, in the examplea just given, Mechanica 
who work hard, A butterfly who waa flitting past, Every day uAfcA pasaea. 

152. As is applied to persons, animals, and tftings, 
after such^ %ame^ aa mani/j so manyy as mt^A, and so 
much / as, " Such as [equivalent to those who'] are 
virtuous, are happy." " You wear the same kind of 
hat as [equivalent to thai] I wear." " I have as many 
horses as you." " So many of us as were baptized." 
" He gave as much as he could afford." 

^« is a relative, only when used in such expressions as the above. 

153. WhM is applied to things, and is equivalent to 
antecedent and relative ; as, " I have whM Ithat which] 
I desired." 

154:. Declension. — ^The plural of the simple relatives 
is like the singular. They are thus declined : — 

S, ds Pm 8, aS P* S» ot P* S, aS P, a, <k P» 

Norn. Who, Which, That, As, What, 

Pom* whose, whose, • — 

Ohj, idiom. which. that aa. what 



we frequently find It to UBe4 1 161. To what is that applied ? What degree of 
eonnection doea it indicate f When is that a relative f 162. To what it a» applied t 
After what ezpreasiona ia it used t 168. To what is what applied 1 To what is tt 
equivalent! 164. Decline the aimple relatives. Which of them do not change f 



155. Position of the Antecedent. — The antecedent 
generally precedes the relatire ; as, " Se who slanders 
me is my foe." Sometimes the order is changed, and 
the relative stands first ; as, " Who slanders me, he is 
my foe." 

156. The antecedent is sometimes understood. " Who 
takes my life, but rids me of a load ; " here he is under- 
stood, as the antecedent of who. 

KXEBCISS. 

Correct the relatives^ and give reasons for the changes made. Men- 
tion the antecedent of each relative. Parse the nouns and the per- 
sonal (pronouns : — ^The dog who barks seldom bites. — ^People what 
live in glass houses should not throw stones^ — ^The men and horses 
whom I saw, were a mile off. — ^The men and women which I saw 
were foreigners. — Time, which has mowed down myriads with 
his scythe, will lay me low also.— ^uch parents which have their 
children's good at heart, will require them to obey. — After his 
defeat, iN'apoleon was never the same which he was before. — ^They 
have that they desired. 
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LESSON xxviir. 

COMPOUND RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

157. The Compound Kelative pronouns are. 
Whoever^ whosoever^ whoso^ applied only to persons. 
WhicJieveTy whichsoever^- applied to persons, animals, 

and things. 
Whatever^ whatsoever^ whaiso^ applied only to things. 

Whoso aadfohatso are now rarely used. 

I5d. What ia the position of the antecedent t 156. What do we eometimea find 
with respect to the antecedent f 

U7. lleotion the oomponnd ndatfTee, and tell to what each la applied. WMeh 
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158. Force. — ^A compound relative is generally 
equivalent to an antecedent and a simple relative. . 

JSxamples, — ** Whoever [that is, mny <me that] hu visited France, knows 
this.'' *'Take wkieke^er [eUher ihat'\ ymi diooae.** '* Whatever [eMr$ 
thing that'] is, is right ** 

159. Since an antecedent is implied in the compoand relatives, no an- 
tecedent ishonld be nsed before them. For emphans, however, one it 
sometimes introdnced after them. We read in tibe Bible, ^* Whatsoever 
he saitb unto you, do it/* Were the order dianged, U would hare to be 
omitted : — "Do whatsoever he saidi unto jou.** 

160. Declehtsion. — Whoever and whosoever are thos 
declined : — 

Sing, and PluraH. Sing, and Plural. 
Nom. Whoever, Whosoever, 

Pom. whosever, whosesoever, 

Ohj, whomever. whomsoever. 

Whoso occurs only in the nominative. 
The other compound relatives do not change^ and are 
wantmg in the possessive case. 

161. Passing of Belatxves. — ^In parsing trAo, tohichj 
thatj or (Ky two rules must be given : one for its person 
and number, which are always the same as its antece- 
dent's ; and another for its case, which is independent 
of its antecedent's. 

162. The compound relatives are sometimes so used 
as not to imply an antecedent ; as, " Whatever I do, I 
camiot please you." Here whatever is not equivalent 
to any thing that In such cases they are parsed like the 
personals, and one rule suffices. 

are now rarely used f 158. To what is a compoand relathro generally equivalent! 
Illnstrate this. 159. Under what clrcomstances may an antecedent be uaed witb 
a compound relative f Give an example from the Bible. 180. Decline whoever. 
Decline tvhotoever. In -what case alone is whoso found ? What Is said of the other 
compound relatives f 161. What directions are given for parsing who, whieh^ thatf 
andflw? 162. How are the compound relatives sqpietimes used! In such cases, 
how are they parsed! What Is generally implied in the compoand relatives and 
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OF SELATIVES. 



Generally, however, the compound relatiires and the 
simple relative what imply an antecedent in themselves. 
They then represent two cases, one as antecedent and 
the other as relative ; and two rules are necessary, unless 
both cases fall imder the same rule. 

Thus : — " I will buy what is needed.** M antecedent, what is in the 
objective case, the object of the yerb mil buy; as relative, it is in the nom- 
inative, the subject of the verb U needed, . Two rules are therefore necessary. 
'^ They know not what they do.*' As antecedent, wluU is in the objectiye, 
the object of the verb knew; as relative, it is objective also, the object of 
the verb do. Here one rule will suffice. 

163. Whoever and whoeoever, like the other compound relatives, are 
generally equivalent to antecedent and relative, and therefore represent 
two cases. Their form, however, changes in the different cases ; and, as 
they can appear in but one form, they take that which corresponds with 
their case as relatives. Thus : — " A reward will be given to whoever [any 
one who"] shall arrest the criminal.** As antecedent, whoever is in the objective 
case, the object of the preposition to; as relative, it is in the nominative, 
the subject of the verb shall arrest. Its case as relative determines its 
form, and it is therefore put in the nominative. 

164. EuLE Vni. — ^A relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in person and number. 

165. Models. — Pope, who translated Sbmerj was one 
of the greatest geniuses that adorned Queen Annexe reign. 

Who is a simple relative pronoun, and has Pope for its antecedent, with 
which it agrees in the third person, singular number — JitdSy A relative 
agrees with its antecedent in person and number; in the nominative case, 
the subject of the verb translaled—Bule^ A substantive that is the subject 
of a verb is in the nominative case. 

That is a simple relative pronoun, and has geniuses for its antecedent, 
with which it agrees in the third person, plural number — Bule, A relative 
agrees, &c. ; in the nominative case, the subject of the verb adomed—Rvle^ 
A substantive that is the subject of a verb is in the nominative case. 

what! How many rules are then necessary? Illustrate this. 163. To what are 
whoevfT and whosoever generally equivalent t As they have different forms in 
the different cases, which form do they take t lUuBtrate this. 164. Beclte Bule 
VIIL 166. Learn the parsing forms. 
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As manjf as give ear to what Isay^ shaU not Tqpn&rU 
thereof. 

As (after many) is a simple relatiye pronoun, and has penoM rmdev 
stood for its antecedent, with which it agrees in the third person, plural 
number — RulCy A relative agrees, Ac. ; in the nominative case, the subject 
of the verb ffive — Hulcy A substantive that is the subject, Ac 

What is a simple relative pronoun, equivalent to antecedent and rela- 
tive ; in Hbe third person, singular number ; as antecedent, in the oljectiye 
case, the object of the preposition to ; as relative, in the objective case, the 
object of the verb say : — Jiule^ A substantive that is the object of a verb 
or preposition is in the objective case. 

Se bids whoever is athirst come. 

Whoever is a compound relative pronoun, equivalent to antecedent and 
relative, in the third person^ singular number; as antecedent, in the 
objective case, the object of the verb bida — Ridty A substantive that is the 
object of a verb or preposition is in the objective case ; as relatire, in the 
nominative case (and therefore it has the nominative form), the subject of 
the verb is — Rtde^ A substantive that is the subject of a verb is in the 
nominative case. * 

Whatsoever he saith unto youj do it. 

Whatsoever is a compound relative pronoun, equivalent to antecedent 
and relative, in the third person, singular number ; as antecedent, in the 
nominative independent — Eule^ A substantive used independentiy is in the 
nominative case; as relative, in the objective case, the object of the verb 
Milhr—Rule, A substantive that is the object of a verb, Ac. 

Whosever lot it is to fall, we^U murmur not. 

Whosever is a compound relative, in the third person, singular number, 
possesnve case, and modifies the noun lot : — Rulcy A substantive that 
modifies a noun denoting a different person or thing, by implying possession, 
origin, or fitness, is in the possessive case. 

EXEBCISE. 

Fc^rse the n&uMy and the personal and relaiice pronouns: — 
Queen Anne, whose husband was a Dane, was the last of the 
Stuarts that reigned in England. — ^Whoever wins, may laugh. — 
Few that live in palaces know what poor men suffer. — ^You your- 
self, who blame me so much, have the same faults. — I who speak. 
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and ihon who hearest, will soon be In the grare. — tHio ealls me 
happy, little does he know. — ^Whichever I select, I fear she will 
blame me. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

INTKEROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

166. An Interrogative Pronoun is one used for asking 
a question, in answering a question indefinitely, and in 
similar indefinite expressions ; as, whoy which^ and what 
in the following sentences :— » 

Ques^ioiM.— H^odiditP Ti^icAwasitf )F%a< ib truth? 
IndefiniU Amwen, — I know not who did it, whiek it was, uihai troth ia. 
Indef, JSxpresHons, — ^Find out wAo did it, whteh it was, what truth is^ 

167. The interrogative pronouns are, 

W/iOj applied jnly to persons. " Who is there ? *' 
Whichj applied to persons, animals, and things. 

« Whi<!h of you ? " « Which of the eats ? " « Which 

of the tables ? " 
What^ applied only to things. ". What do I see ? " 

168. Whether wm foimerly applied to persons and things as an interrag* 
atiye pronoun ; as ** Whether is greater, the gold or the temple that aanctir 
fieth the gold ? ** It is no longer used in this sense. 

169. The interrogatives are declined like the corre- 
sponding relatives, § 154. 

170- The interrogaliTefl and rdatiTes must not he confounded. Obaerrey 
1. That the introduction of an antecedent oouTerts an interrogative into a 
relative. 2. That what is not an interrogative, but a relative, when equiv^ 
alent to that which. Thus : — 

Interrogativei, — Who said so ? Do you know who said so? I can not 
remember whoeaid so. I know what [not equivalent to that which"] it is. 

168. What !• an Interrogative Pronoan f Give examplea. 167. Name the in- 
terrogatives, and tell to what each ie appHed. 168. What other word waa formerly 
uted as an interrogative pronoan ? 169. Decline the interrogatives. 170. From 
what muat the interrogatives be distinguished t What effect has the introdactlom 
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.fie^MA.— The penon tc^said so is here. Do you know the man who 
said 80? I can not respect those who said so. I said what [that which} 
you UAd me. 

171. Passing. — ^The interrogative prononns are al- 
ways in the third person. In parsing, mention their 
person, nmnber, case, and the rule that applies. 

What is that f — Whose hooks are those t Yours t 

What is an interrogative pronoun, in the third person, singular num- 
ber, nominatiTe case after the verb m : — Rtde^ A verb that has no olject 
takes the same ease after as before it, when both words refer to the same 
person or thing. 

Whose is an interrogative pronoun, in the third person, ^gukr niun- 
bor, pooooiive case, and modifies the noun book* :'^Mule, A substantive 
that wwMJiiifla a noun denoting a different person or thing, by implying pos- 
session, origin, or fitness, is in the possessive case. 

Toon is a personal pronoun, in the second person, sbgular number, 
common gender, possessive case, and modifies books understood {your$ 
being here equivalent to are they your books /) : — EttUy A substantive 
that modifies a noun denoting a difi*erent person or thing, &c. 

172. To parse this last word, we have to supply what is understood. 
So, when a question is answered with a single word. ** Whom did Madison 
succeed t Jefferson." Thai \a, he succeeded Jefferson ; Jefferson \b in ibe 
objective case, the object of the verb succeeded understood. — ^** Who sue- 
ceeded Jefferson? Madison.** Thai ia^ Madisom succeeded him ; Madison 
18 in tlie nominative case, the subject of the verb succeeded understood.— 
In such constructions, when you are in doubt as to the case, supply the 
words Aderstood« 

EXEBCISE. 

Par9e the rumns, and the personal^ relatiWj and interrogative 
pronouns: — ^Whom did Napoleon marry? Josephine and Maria 
Loai8a.^Which is the house? I forget which it is. — ^What is a 
noun? A word used as a name. — Who were the inventors of 
printing ? Gutenberg, Schoeffer, and Faust. — ^To whom did Colum- 
bas first apply for aid ? To the Spanish ? No ; the Genoese. — I 

•f an aDtecedentt Wben is what not an interrogative f Give examples. 171. In 
what person are the interrogative pronouns t In parsing them, what must be men- 
tioned t lioam the parsing forms. 172. What must he done in parsing, when a 
question is asked or answered with a single word t Qlve examples. 
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know "What yon law. — ^Whose clothes are these? Jameses and 
mine. 

Make two sentences with simple personal pronouns for subjects; 
two with interrogatives for subjects; two containing simple rela- 
tives in the possessive case ; two containing compound relatives in 
the objective; two containing compound personals in the objective. 
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LESSON XXX. 

ADJECTIVE PROSOVSB. 

1Y3. Adjective Pbonouns. — All pronouns not in- 
cluded in the classes already named are called Adjeetive 
Pronouni. They are divided into the following classes : — 

1. SesumstratLYes, which point out with precision the 
objects to which they refer : — TAiSj that^ former^ latter^ 
hoth^ same. 

2. Distributives, which represent objects as taken 
separately : — Eachy every ^ either^ neither. 

3. Indefinites, which refer to objects generally, with- 
out specifying any in particular: — One^ none^ others 
another J somey ailj any, such. 

174. Caution. — ^It is only when used in stead of 

nouns or equivalent expressions that these wor^ .are 

adjective pronouns. When used with nouns, they are 
adjectives. 

^^Dayid and Jonathan loved each other.** Each and other sxe here 
used in stead of nouns, and are adjective pronouns. — " Each day brings 
other duties." Each and other are here used with nouns, and are therefore 
adjectives. 

176. Declension. — This, that, one, and other^ aro 
thus declined : — 

- - - . - - 

178. What oUbb of pronouns remains to be treated f How are adjective pro- 
nouns subdivided? Define Demonstratives; Distributives; Indefinites. 174. When 
are these words adjective pronouns f When nsed with nouns, what part of speech 
are they t Uiustrata this. 17S. Decline thit ; that ; one ; other ; another, Whait Is 
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S, P» Sm P, 8, 



N, This, these, 

P. 

0. this; these. 



That, those, 
that ; those. 



One, 

one*8, 

one: 



P. 


8. 


P. 


ones. 


Other, 


otberii 


ones^ 


other^s, 


others', 


ones. 

• 


other; 


others. 



Another is declined in the singular like olher^ but has no plural The 
rest of the adjective pronouns are indeclinable (that is, do not change), 
and are never used in the possessive. 

176. Number. — Each^ evenfy eithevy and neither^ are 
always singular. Both is always plural. Former^ 
latter^ samcj none^ somej aU^ (my^ and such^ are used in 
both numbers without change of form. Their number 
is determined by that of the word for which they stand. 

171 Remarks, — That and thU^ former and latter^ are frequently used 
to distinguish two objects mentioned immediately before. Thus used, thai 
and former refer to the more remote, or the first-mentioned ; thU and 
latter^ to the nearer, or last-mentioned. Thus '^*-" MercantileAnd profes- 
sional life both have their advantages : thU [or the latter^ that is, profeM^ 
sional life] opens the way to fame ; that [or the former, that is, mereatUiU 
life] leads to an honorable competence.** 

178. Some assign a possessive case to form^ and latter; "The 
former's victory counterbalanced the laiter^e defeat" These possessives 
are not authorized. Correct thus:-^" The victory of the former counter- 
balanced the defeat of the loiter.** 

179. Paesing. — They killed one another. — Parsi- 
mony and prodigality ehovld loth he a/ooided. 

One is an adjective pronoun, in the third person, nngular number, nomi- 
native case, in apposition with they: — RuU, One substantive joined to 
another denoting the same person or thing, is in the same case. 

Another. is an adjective pronoun, in the third person, singular number, 
objective case, the object of the verb kiUed.'—RtUe, The object of a verb 
or preposition is in the objective case. 

Both is an adjective pronoun, in the third person, plural number, 
nominative case, in apportion with parsimony and prodigality: — Rule, 

said of the rest of the adjective pronomw f 17tt. Which of the adjective pronoacs 
are always singular ? '\7hich is always plural f Which are used in both numbers 
without change of form f How is their number 'determined t 177. For what are 
that and thie, former and latter^ often used f When so u§ed, to what do thtU and 
/arm«r refer f To what do this and /a//er refer f 178. What case of former and 
latter Is condemned as unauthorized I 179. Learn the parsing forms. 
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One tttbfitantiYe joined id another denoting the same penoa or thing, is In 
the same case. 

EXEKGISE. 

Parse the nouns and pronouns : — Such is the case. — ^They will 
perish, each and every of them. — ^Here are three shoes, a new one 
and two old ones. — ^Do either joa choose. I will do neither. — 
Give some to me. I have not any. I have none to spare. — She 
can not mean that. — ^These are "beautiful, those amiable; the 
former we admire, the latter we love. — ^Listen to others' woes. — 
He executed a deed to Bichard Boe, and the same waa duly 
recorded. 

Supply pronaun»of the classes indicated: — I (eompaund per^ 
sanal) also am a man. — ^Love all men, do harm to (adjeetite pro- 
Mnin), — (Interrogative) does not love (personal) country ? — (Com- 
pound relative) I may do, I will not desert (personal) friends. — 
(Adjective pronoun) who grieve, shall find comfort for (personal) 
aorrows. — Such (relatiive) do good, shall have their reward. 



-•♦•- 



LESSON XXXI. 

THB ABTICLE. 

180; The Aeticle. — The third part of speech is the 
Article. 

The apple; an apple. The book; a book. 
When we say the apple, the book, we refer to some particular apple 
and book. When we say an oppU, a book, we mean one of each^bot no 
particular one. This dilTerenoe of meaning results from the use of the 
words the and an or a before the nouns. These two words (for an and a 
are but different forms of the same word) are called Articles.* 

181. The Articles are the words the and an or at used 
before other words to limit their meaning. 

182. The ai*Ucle8 are generally used before nouns with or without 

« 

18a What Is the third part of speech f What do we mean when we say the 
apple, the book 7 When we say an apple, a book 7 From what does this difference 
of meaning result I 181 What are the Artldes t 182. Before what an the artl- 
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m word or words bebreen; as, the roM, a rose, the wfld rose, an 

cant rose, a red and white roae. In all these expresdons, the article 

limits the meaning of the noon roM, and is said to rdate to it. 

183. An article may also relate to, 

A pronoun; as, the former, the latter, the one, the 'other. 

An adjective ; as, ** The $ofter it is, the better/* 

An adyerb ; as, '^ The more we study, the better we like to study.* 

184. CtnaioHi, — ^Do not confound the tftide an with the ooi^Junetkm 
•fl^ used by old writers for if; as, ^^An it be a long part, I can't re- 
member it" 

Do not confound the article a with the preposition a, used in such ex* 
presskms as Id ^ a huniinff, to bunt out a laughing, Ac. 

185. Classification and Use. — ^Iha is called the Defi- 
nite Article. It is used with noiiiia in both numbers, 

and generally denotes a particular object or objects. 

An, or a, is called the Indefinite Article. It is used with 
nouns in the singular only, and denotes one object but 
no particular one. 

186. Nouns taken in their widest sense are often used without either 
article; as, ^\J)ay is the time for work; night, for repose." 

187. The definite article used with the names of animals, plsnts, trees, 
&c, in the singular, may denote either one of the kind or the whole group. 
I may say, " The dahlia yon gave me is dead ;** — ^meaning a particular 
plant : or, ** The dahlia is a native of Mexico ; ^—-meaning the whole groiqp 
of plants so called. 

188. Use of an and a. — ^Ihe indefinite article has two 
forms, an and a. 

189. An is used before words commencing with a 
vowel sound ; as, an ant, an earl, an idol, an oak, an 
umbrella, an heir, an honor. 

oles generally Tioed f Olve examples. 183. To what betides a noun may an article 
relate f 184 With what muat the article an not be oonfonndedf With what must 
the article a not be confounded f 185. What is the called f With what is It nsed t 
What does it generally denote f What is anoraealledf Wlthwhatis it nsedff 
What does It denote? 18(1 When are noona nsed without either article t 

187. What may lAe, nsed before^the namea of animals, Ae., in the slngnlar, denote t 

188. Mention the forms of the indefinite article. 189. Where must an be niedt 
Show the diiference between commencing with a Towel and c ommepoin g with a 

4 
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Observe that a word may commence with a consonant and yet 'with a 
Towel sound ; as in the last two examples, in which A is silent 

190. A is used before words commencing with a con- 
sonant sound ; as, a bird, a cat, a sea, a hen, a wonder, 
many a one, a yew, a ewe, a unit, a eulogy, a humor. 

IT and y^ beginning words, are consonants. A must therefore be used 
before words commencing with these letters or their sound, as in the last 
leyen examples. 

Words beginning with h sounded, take cl Those beginning with A 
silent, may commence with a Yowel sound and take an^ as an htrh ; or with 
a consonant sound and take a, as a Kviimt. Either an or a may be used 
before words commencing with h that are not accented on the first syllable ; 
as, an histo'rian or a histo'rian. 

191. The articles have neither person, number, gen- 
der, nor case. 

192. EuLE IX. — An article relates to the word whose 
meaning it Hmits. 

193. Passing. — The son of a king. 

The is the definite article, and relates to ton : — RuU^ An article relates 
to the word whose meaning it limits. 

A is the indefinite article, and relates to king : — EibU^ An article, &c 

B^CBBCISB. 

Supply the proper indeflnite a^tide^ €tcearding to §§ 189, 190. 
Then pane the nouM, pronoune^ and, a/rticles : — "We w£dted — hoar 
for the wagon, which at last came, bringiiig — ham, — basket of 
eggs, — half-barrel of cider, and — well-cooked joint of beef. — 
ewe, — ox, — year-old colt, and — yomig calf, were feeding in — 
wom-ont field. — hnmorons acconnt of — European tonr made 
by — Yankee in — one-horse wagon, has had — wide circulation. 

— heiress with snch — immense fortnne is not met with every 
day. — honorable man and — honest man are two dififerent 
things. 

— I "■- ■ — ■■ ■■ ' ■ ■ p ■ - I. I.I ■ ■■ w- ■ I ■ I 1 1 ■ I I. ■ ■ 

-vowel Bound. 100. Where isavwdf Which form mast be uied before words 
begixmiiig with to and y 7 Which fonn, before words beginning with h 7 Which 
form, before words beginning with A, not scoented on the first syllable t 191. What 
properties do not bekmg to the articles f 102. Bedte Bnle IX. lOS. Learn the 
paningform. 
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LESSON XXXIL 

ADJECTIVES AND THEIR GLASSES. 

194. The ADJEonvE. — The fourth part of speech is 
the Adjective. 

<< Those four noisy English boys are here.** 
The words thou, fwir^ mo%, and Engluh, are here all Joined to the 
noun 5oy«. ThMt and English tell which boys are meant ; four tells how 
many boys ; noisy tells what kind of boys. Words like these, joined to a 
noun or pronoun, to qualify or limit its meaning, are called A^jecUves. 

195. An Adjective is a word used to qualify or limit 
the meaning of a substantive ; as, sweet roses, happy 
thou. 

196. The substantive to which an adjectiye relates, is often understood; 

as when we speak of the good, the living, meaning good men, living per* 
mms. So, " There are worse things than [for a man] to be poor,^ 

191, A word generally used as a noun becomes an adjective when it is 
j<Hned to a substantive to qualify or limit its meaning ; as, an iron mask, 
a rote color, a night attack, London porter. 

198* Classes. — ^Adjectives may be divided into four 
classes ; Proper, ISTumeral, Pronominal, and Common. 

199. A Proper AcQeetiye is one derived from a proper 
noun, or identical with a proper noun in form ; as, a 
BoTnan nose, Ciceronian eloquence, Byron collars, a 
Philaddphia lawyer. 

200. Caution, — ^Proper Adjectives must be distinguished from proper 
nouns having the same form. Observe the difference in the following ex- 
amples : — 

Proper Adjectives, — Irish melodies; Welsh flannel ; Russian isinglass. 

194. What is the fourth part of speech ? In the sentence Those four noiay 
English boys are here^ what words are joined to the noun boya 7 What do they re- 
spectively tell ? What are words like these, Joined to a nonn or pronoun, called t 
195. What is an Adjective ? 196. Give examples to show that an adjective may 
relate to a subBtantive understood. 197. 'When does a word generally used as a 
noun become an adjective f 198. Into how many classes may adjectives be divided t 
Name them. 199. What is a Proper Adjective ? 200. From what most proper 
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Proper Noum, — Can you speak Irvihf The Welsh are a thrifty 
people. A Riissian ; the Riusians ; a RnsiiatCs revenge. — A plural or 
possessive form, as in the last two examples, indicates a noun. 

201. A Kumeral Adjective is one that denotes a defi- 
nite number ; as, three^ thirds three-fold. 

202. The Numeral Adjectives are distinguished as 
Cardinals, Ordinals, and Multiplieatives. 

The Cardinals answer the question how many ; as, 
oney two J three^fouTj thirteen^ twenty-one, two htmdred. 

The Ordinals answer the question which in order ; 
9&y firsts second^ third, fourth, thirteenth, twenty-Jt/rst, 
two-hundredth. 

The Multiplieatives -answer the question how tncmy 
fdd; as, single, doiMe or twofold^ triple or threefold, 
quadruple ov fourfold, tweniyfold, hundredfold. 

203. Caution, — The numerals must be distinguished from nouna having 
the same form, as used in the following sentences : — ** Here is a <«n(mean- 
mg a ten-dollar bill).'* " They came by fifties and ?tundreds.^ " Divide 
fifty-three by one foterthJ** " It produced a hundred-fold,^ 

204. The Pronomiiial Acyectives are words identical in 
form with certain pronouns, but used with nouns and 
not in stead of them. 

The pronominal adjectives are which, what, whichr 
ever, whichsoever, whatever, whatsoever, this, that, these, 
those, former, latter, both, same, each, every, either, 
neither, one, none, other, another, som£, aU, any, such. 

The adjective pronouns all become pronominal adjectives, when used 
with their nouns. Thus :--77iw man, that field, both eyes, the same party, 
othsr countries, swh persons. Silver and gold have I none. Which thing 
is an allegory. What thoughts are these ? 



adjectives be dietingnUbed ? Give examples showing the difference. What docs 
a plural or possessive form indicate f 201. What is a Numeral Adjective t 
202. What three classes are embraced under Numerals t What question do the 
Cardinals answer? The Ordinals t The Multiplieatives? 203. From what must 
the numerals be distinguished ? 204. What are the Pronominal Adjectives ? Name 
the pronomlnals. Under what eircumstances do all the adjective pronoxms become 
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205. The Conmion A^Iectiyes are all thoi^ not em- 
braced in the above classes. A common adjectiye may 
express, 

1. Quality; as, wicked^ handaome^ idle, red'koi, ever-to-be'remembend, 

2. Quantity ; as, mucfi labor, money enough^ a whole month. 

3. Material ; as, a gold crown, a golden crown, wooden budgets. 

4. Time ; as, daily^ weekly ^ annual^ eubaequenty everlasting. 

5. Situation ; as, the above rule, the off horse, the under side. 

6. Direction; as, a weH wind, the /ioffieward journey. 

7. An indefinite number; as, several^ sundry^ few^ many^ ntanercua, 
S. Negation ; as, " There is no music in his souL** 

EXSBCISS. 

Supply adjectives of the classes indicated : — ^Alexander the Great 
was a {commwC) general; he invaded {common) lands, sabdued 
{comm<m) nations, took (eornvTi^n) cities, was successfol in {pro- 
nominal) battle, and added mnch to (proper) glory. — (Pronominal) 
boys are so (commoii) that they can not tell how much {cardinal 
times eleven is. — ^The United States has had two {common) and 
{common) wars with the {proper) nation ; during the {ordinal)^ 
Madison was president. — Darkness and tempest make a (mvltipU- 
eative) night. — {Proper) politeness is famous the world over. 



LESSON ZXZIIL 

COHPABISOK OF ADJECTIVES. 

t 

^ The country is pleasant in spring, pleasanter in summer, but pleasantesi 
in autumn." 

206. Here we are told that the quality of pleasantness belongs to the 
country in different degrees at different times. These different degrees 
are implied in the words pleasatUy pleasanter^ pleasantest. By Tar3ring 
the form of an adjective, therefore, we may make it express in different 
degrees the quality which it denotes. 

pronominal adjectives f 206. What are the Common Adjeotives ? State what a 
common adjective may express, and give examples in each case. 

206. Repeat the sentence given at the commencement of this lesson. What 
are wo here told f In what words are these different degrees implied f By varying 
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207. CoMPABisoK. — Adjectives are not declined. 
But some, principally the common adjectives, are com^ 
pared^ — that is, varied in form, to express different 
degrees of the qnality they denote : as, feWy fewer ^ 
fewest / witty ^ wittier ^ wittiest* 

208. Degrees op Comparison. — ^There are three de- 
grees expressed by different forms of the adjective. 
They are called Degrees of Comparison, and are dis- 
tinguished as the Positive, the Comparative, and the 
Superlative. 

The Positive is the degree expressed by an adjective 
in its primitive form ; as, " He is loise and happy ^^ 

The Comparative is a higher degree than some other 
or others with -which it is compared ; as, " He is wiser 
and happier than I or thou." " He is wiser and hap- 
pier than he was." " He is wiser than he is happy." 

The Superlative is the highest degree of all that are 
compared; as, " He is the wisest and liappiest of us all." 

209. Formation of the Degrees. — ^The Comparative 
Degree is formed by annexing er, and the Superlative 
by annexing est, to the Positive ; as, 

Po8, Pleasant, Rude, Holy, Wet, 

Ccvnp, pleasanter, rud-er, holier, wet/er, 

Sup, pleasantest. rad-est holiest wet/est 
In annexing er and est^ omit final e, change final y to t, or double 

the final consonant, if it is required by the rules of spelling. See the last 

three examples. 

210. Many adjectives of one syllable are compared, 

the fbrm of an adjective, then, -what may we make it exprees f 207. What do we 
mean when we eay that adjectives are compared 7 208. How many degrees are 
expressed by different forms of the adjective t What are they called f How are 
they distinguished f What is the Positive t What is the Comparative ? What is 
the Superlative t 200. How are the comparative and the superlative degree 
Ibrmedf Give examples. In some cases, what changes have to be madet 
ilO. What adjectives are compared I What adjectives are not compared t 
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and some of two syllables ; but none of more than two. 
We use quicker y quickest ; prettier, prettiest: but not 
peacefuler J peacefulest ; glariouser, gloriousest. 

211. Some adjectives have a meaning that does not 
admit of different degrees ; hence they can not be com- 
pared. This is the case with proper and numeral adjec- 
tives, with most of the pronominalS) and with such 
common adjectives as chief, countless, injmite, golden, 
enough, daily, no, &c. 

212. In stead of annexing er and e^ to the primitiTe form of the a^eo- 
Cive, we may express the same ideas by prefixing to it the adverbs vMn 
ibid imti; as, ^wieA;, m,ort guiek^ mott quick. These forms are more 
eommon than those in er and est^ when the adjective consists of two syl- 
iid>les, and are altogether used when it has more than two. In the case of 
monosyllables, however, the forms in er and ett are preferred. Thoa, 
mere pUasmU^ moti pleaeani^ are more frequently used iSian pUaaanter^ 
pleaeanteet; but ehorUr^ ehortest^ are preferred to more ekori^ moet tkort, 

218. other adverbs besides more and fnoet may be Joined to s^i^etifefl, 
to express different degrees; such as, leee and leaety eery, exceedingly ^ 
surpaedngly^ &c. An adjective, however, does not become comparative 
or saperiadve by having any of these adverbs joined to it^ but only when ' 
er or est is added, or its form is otherwise alterod. 

214. BuLE X — ^An adjective relates to the substan- 
tive whose meaning it qualifies or limits. 

To find this substantive, a question may be asked inth viho or wfto/. 
Thus: — "The elephant is the target of beasts.^ (Question, The laigest 
ukat of beasts? Atmoer, The largest beeui of beasts. Leanest relates to 
beaxt understood. 

215. Passing. — ^To parse an adjective, state its class ; 
if it can be compared, compare it and mention its de- 
gree ; tell what it relates to, and repeat Rule X. 

211. What xweventA lome adjectives from being compared ff 212. Beeidea annexing 
er and eat, what other, mode ia there of ezpreaaing the aame ideas t In -what ad- 
jectives is the use of more and moet more frequent f In what adjectives are er and 
est preferred ? 213. Mention some other adverhs that may he joined to adjectives 
to express different degrees. When alone Is an adjective said to he compared! 
214. Becite Rule X. How can you find the Buhstantive to which an adjective re* 
lates f 215. How is an adjective parsed f Learn the forms. 
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JuTie T(m8 are the eweeted and mast heatitifid of 
Jhuoers. 

June 18 a proper adjective, and relates to rosea : — JUtde^ An adjectire 
relates to the sobstantiYe whose meaning it qualifies or limits. 

Sweetest is a common a^ective ; sweety aweeUr^ noeetett; in the saper- 
latiye degree, and relates to Jlowera understood : — ^ule. An adjective, &c. 

McNit is an adveil). 

BeavAIAil is a common adfjectiTe, and relates to /owmti imderstood :— 
Sule^ An adjective, ko. 

SZEBCISE. 

Pane the nouMy pronouns, articles^ and <M2^i«ei.*-— Of the five 
senses, sight and hearing are the most uselol and necessary to 
man. — ^There are no brighter tints or lovelier contrasts than an 
Italian snnset affords. — The smartest child sometimes makes the 
dnllest man. — ^Mezzofanti, one of the most indnstrions of men and 
greatest of linguists, was master of one hundred and foQrte^\ 
languages. — ^A merrier partj than this of burs, flying over siy^TP* 
mantled fields and ice-boond brooks, can not be imagined. 



• • • 



LESSON XXXIV. 

IBBEOVLAK COKPABIBOH. 

216. Some adjectives are compared irregularly :— 

Pm. Comp. Svp. Fob, Comp, Sup. 

Many, more, most. 

Much, more, most 

Near, nearer, nearest, next 



Bad, eri], ill, worse, worst 

Good, better, best 

Little, less, lesser, least. 



21Y. LeM is the common comparative of little^ and means dther not ao 
ffreat or not ao much ; as, a haa effort, leaa Tirtae. Leaaer is sometimes 
nsed in poetry, less frequently in prose, but always with the meaning of 
not ao great ; as the leaaer light (that is, the moon), the haaer Turtves, 
the leM«r graces. 



216. Compare bad; good; little; many; much; near. 317. What Is thecoma 
mon cotnparatlTe of littUI What does it meant What other form it used I 
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218. The following take both a regular and an irreg- 
ular form : — 

Pof. Com^. Sup, Pes. CNm/k. Bup, 

-^ ( later, latest, I q, . ( older, oldest, 

^ \ latter, last | ' J elder, eldest 

219. Zater and latest are used with reference to time ; UUUr^ to order ; 
laat^ to either. We say, Zater arriyals ; the latest tidings; the latter cir- 
cumstance ; the last day ; the last in the line. 

220. Older and oldest are the common fonns, and may always be used ; 
but, when members of the same family are spoken of, elder is preferred to 
older unless than follows, and eldest to oldest. We say, An older monu- 
ment ; the oldest wine ; an older brother than I ; an elder brother ; the 
ddest of the children. 

221. The following adjectives make a snperlative 
in most : — 

JPos. Oomp. Sup. 

Far, fiulher, fiirthest, farmost, farthermost 

Fore, former, foremost, first 

Hind, hinder, hindmost, hindcnnost 

Low, lower, lowest, lowermost 

222. The following have no adjective positive, being 
formed for the most part from adverbs : — 

Adv. Comp. Sup. 

(Aft) After, aftmost, aftermost 

(Forth) Further, furthest, furthermost 

(In) Inner, ' inmost, innermost 

(n t\ i ^"*®'» outmost, outermost 

( Utter, utmost, uttermost 

(Up) Upper, upmost, uppermost 

Hither, hithermost 

Nether, nethermost 

223. The following have no comparative : — 

What !■ Its meaning f 218. Compare late. 219. To what do later and latest refer f 
To what, latter and last 7 220. Compare old. Which are the common forms f 
When are elder and Mest preferred? 221. Compare far ; fore; hind; low. 
222. From what do some adjectives in the comparative and snperlative oomef 
What come Arom a/t 7 f^lh 7 In7 Out 7 Up 7 Compare hither ; nether. 223. Com- 
pare bottom; fronlt; rear; under; north; northern. What others are oompai^ed 

4* 



8*tp, 


Pm. 


Bup. 


bottommost 


Top, 


topmost 


endmost. 


Under, 


nndeimost 


frontmost 


North, 


northmost 


headmost. 


Northern, 


northernmost 


rearmost 


South, 


southmost, &C. 
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Pos. 

Bottom, 

End, 

Front, 

Head, 

Rear, 

224. The comparatives mperior and inferior^ aiUerwr and posterior^ 
prior fuid tdteriar, junior and senior^ nuyor and mifwr^ taken without 
change from the Latm language, have neither positive nor superlative. In 
stead of being followed by the coi\junction tkan^ like other comparatives, 
the first five take the preposition to, the last five take neither than nor to. 
Thus:— /Sfwpmor ^owhatl expected; posterior to Milton; prior to the 
Deluge; ulterior designs; Adam Jones, junior; a tenior partner; the 
major part 

225. A few compound adjectives are compared by 
varying their first element ; as, 

Po9. Comp, Sup, 

Good-natured, better-natured, best-natured. 

Ill-tempered, worse-tempered, worst-tempered. 

Bright-eyed, brighter-eyed, brightest-eyed. 

226. Caution. — Comparatives and superlatives must 
not be farther compared ; nor should the adverbs more 
and most be used with them. Avoid, therefore, such 
expressions as woraer^ fartherest^ more fairer^ mare 
inferior^ most highest^ mast straitesty &c. 

BXBSCISB. 

Compare tender; dall; warm-hearted; noble; soft; near; 
narrow; south-western; late; evil; janior ; long-headed ; sweet; 
rear; pretty; eastern; good-tempered; bad-hearted; fit; much; 
outer; jolly; strong-minded. 

Parse the nouns, pronouns, articles, and adjectives s-^The more 

like northf northern 1 22L Mention some oomparatives taken without chango 
from the Latin. In what degrees are they not found f Which are followed by the 
preposition to 7 Which take neither than nor to 7 225. How are a few componnd 
adjectives compared f Give examples. 226. What caution is given in connection 
with comparatives and superlativeB t What ezpreBBions must therefore be 
tvolded t 
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haste, the less speed. — ^The first shall he last. — The wisest and 
best men somethnes make the worst mistakes. — ^The uppermost 
thought in mj mind was of mj eldest sister. — ^I never saw an 
uglier or worse-tempered horse than that — ^The hindmost man and 
thefrontmost were a mile apart — A prior* engagement pr^yented 
me from calling on onr junior partner* 
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LESSON XXXV. 

A WBITTBN BXSBOISE. 

Write the plural of aJLej; alij; sirocoo; stitch; hemistieh 
[pronoonoed hetnf^W'tik] ; topaz; Jehu; lasso; punctilio; pen- 
knife; wharf; dormouse; penman; washerwoman; head; hos^; 
chintz; summons; barn-yard; roomM; bean; sarcophagus; en- 
comium. — Of each of theee pluralsj tell whether it i» a monoeyUahU^ 
dissyllable^ trieyUahle, or polyeyllahle^ and which eyUahle u a/ceented» 

Write the correlative (maeeuline or/emininej ae the case may he) 
^tailoress; marchioness; infanta; benefactor; Theodora; Hen- 
rietta; Victoria; lady; hart; school-mistress; Irishman; male- 
servant; husband; priest; nephew. — In the eorrelativee thus 
written^ point out the proper and the improper diphtJi/on^. 

Write the poeeeeme singular and the possessive plural o/Ijtlx ; 
vollej; mercy; soliloquy; delay; mi^or-domo; deer; dwarf; 
salmon; alderman; talisman; I; thou; she; myself; one; other; 
another ; who ; which ; whosoever. — Divide these possessives into 
their syUdbles. 

Pr^ the proper form of the indefinite article to art ; bushel ; 
cape; dress; eddy; ewer ;— eulogistic discourse; frown; girl; 
hiss ;— humble prayer ;— high tower ;— honorable place ; — ^hopeftil 
son ; heir ; ill ; jest ; keg ; lamb ; meal ; net ; owl ;-— once mighty 
empire; pail; queen; rock; seal; town; urn; unicorn; vase; 
world; — weighty secret ; xebec;' yacht; zone. 

Prefix an appropriate common adjective to waiters; clocks; 
steam-boats ; paintings ; teachers ; cities ; sheep ; fields ; carriages ; 
carpets; oaks. 

• Pane thus i^Prior Ib a oommon adjective, in the comparatlTe degree ; posi- 
tive and superlative wanting ; it belongs to engagtment :'^Riiki An a^ectlve, 4&o. 



84 THE YEBB. — THE BUBJECT. 

LESSON XXXVL 

VERBS AKD THEIR CLABBES. 

237. The Verb.— The fifth part of speech is the 
Verb. 

AtserUona. Carlo harkt. Carlo is cross. 

Sxclamationt, How Carlo barks I How Carlo sleeps I 

Questions. Can Carlo barkf Jffas Carlo been hurt f 

Ctmimands. Carlo, do not bark. Carlo, eat your meat. 

In each of the aboTe sentences, something is affirmed, or sud, about 
Carlo. In the first line, we assert something about him ; m the second, 
we exclaim something; in the third, we ask somethhig; in the fourth, we 
command something. The general term affirm is aj^Ued to all four of 
these modes of speakmg. When we affirm^ therefore, we may asserty ex- 
elaimy ask, or command, 

228. Observe the words in italics in the eight sentences abore. It is 
these that affirm. Barks^ can be^ky and do barky affirm an action not 
exerted on any person or thing. Is and sleep, affirm states. Has been 
hurt affirms an action exerted on Carlo. JEat affirms an action exerted 
on meat Here, then, we have a new class of wordsj which affirm. They 
are called Verbs. 

229. A Verb is a word or words used to aflSirm an 
action or li state. 

A Tcrb may consist of sereral words; as, has been hvrty m the abate 
example. 

230. The Subject. — ^That about which the action 
or state is aflSrmed, is called the Subject of the verb. 

The noun Carlo is the subject of the verb in each of the eight sen- 
tences at the commencement of the lesson, except the* two that express 
commands — Carlo, do not barky and CarlOy eat your meat. In these, (7ar/o 
is in the nominative independent, and the pronoun you understood is the 

227. What Ib the fifth part of speech t Repeat two aasertioiu respecting Carlo ; 
two exclunations ; two questions ; two commands. What general term is applied 
to all four of these modes of speaking? 228. What words affirm in these sen- 
tences f What are such words called t 229. What is a Verbt Of what may a 
verb consist f 230. What is the subject of a verb? What is the subject in the 
Srst six ezamples given at the commencement of the lesson ? What, in the other 
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snDject of the yerb— <2o not [you] bark^ Mt [you] your meat. We learn, 
then, 1. That tiie sabject of a Terb may be a notm or pronoun. 2. That 
it 18 sometunes understood. 

231. The sabject of a yerb is easily found by putting who or VBhat be- 
fore it A question is thus asked, and whatever answers this question is 
the subject Thus : in the sentence Cwrlo harhe heeatue he ie hungry^ we 
wi^ to Imow the subjects of the verbs harhe and m. Who harhe f An- 
swer, Carlo; Garh is the subject of the verb barke, — Beeauae vho ie 
hungry t Answer, he;'he\A the subject of the verb ie, 

232. Transitivb and Intransitivb Vkebs, — With 
regard to their meanings verbs axe difitinguished as 
Transitive and Intransitive. 

A Transitive Verb is one that affirms an action ex^ 
erted on some person or thing; as, " Sarah hrohe the 
bottle." "The bottle ia IrokenP In both of these 
examples, the breaking is exerted on the bottle. 

An Intraiintive Verb is one that affirms a state, or 
an action not exerted on any person or thing; as, 
" Sarah ia happy." " Sarah weptP 

In these examples, ie affirms a state ; uwpt, an action not exerted on an 
object. If we were told what Sarah wept — ** Sarah wept tears of sorrow * 
— ioep< would be a tranaitiye verb. 

233. It follows that the same verb may be transitlTe in one sentence 
and intransitiye in another. Thus:— He tiamed his face. Qe twrmd. — 
Helen emge simple meloifies. Helen einge, — ^I can not ete the fire. I tan 
not M0. — ^Here the omission of the object in each case makes the verb in- 
transitive. 

234. (7at4<ton.— An intransitive verb is often followed by/>r, tn, o/*, 
or some other preposition, with its object; as, ^^ Beware of the wicked.^ 
*^ Many frowned upon his efforts.'* In such cases, do not mistake the 
verb for transitive ; the object belongs to the preposition and not to tiie 
verb. 



two f What do we learn, then, reipeeting the subject of a yerbf 281. How may 
the subject of a verb be found f Give examples. 232. With regard to their mean- 
Ing, how are verbs distinguished t Define a Transitive Verb. Define an Intran- 
aitive Verb. 233. What follows with respect to the same verb in different sen- 
tencesf 234. In what cases is there danger of mistaking an intransitive verb fof 
transitive f In such construclioiis, to what does the object belong t 
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BZEBCISB. 

Select the verha (remembering that a verb sometimes consisti 
of several words) ; state whether they are trarmtvoe or intransitwe ; 
mention the subject of each^ and^ when the verb is transitice^ its 
object: — ^Nimrod founded Babjlon. — Steam weaves, knits, ploughs, 
grinds, saws, and saves man labor in a thousand ways. — Sleep 
on now, and take ^rour rest — ^How many does intemperance 
ruin I — ^Will not a wise government establish schools, fbund col- 
leges, and foster education? 

Offisar gained a complete victory, and sent this message to the 
senate : " I came, I saw, I conquered t " — The lion skulks from 
man in the day-time; but he becomes bold at night, prowls 
around watch-fires, and often carries off human victims. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

VOICE. 

235. Look at the foUovs^ing sentences, wliicli express 
exactly the same idea : — 

Caesar invaded Britaia. 

Britain was invaded by Caesar. 
In the first sentence, the subject of the transitive verb invaded is 
CcesaTy the name of the person acting. Britain^ the name of the thing 
acted upon, is the object of the verb, and therefore in the objective case. — 
In the second sentence, Britain is the subject of the transitive verb was 
invaded, and the former subject CcBsar is now in the objective case, the 
object of the preposition by. The subject of a transitive verb maj there- 
fore denote that which acts or that which is acted upon, according to the 
form of the verb. 

236. Voice is that property of transitive verbs which 
distinguishes their subjects as acting or acted upon. 

237. There are two voices, the Active and the 
Passive. 

236. Repeat the two eentences presented at the commencement of the lesson. 
Bow do the ideas they express, compare f State the different relations in which 
the noons CcRsar and Britain stand in these sentences. What, then, may the snh- 
)ect of a transitive verb denote ? 230. What is Voice t 237. How many voloei 
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When its subject denotes that wliich acts, a transi- 
tive verb is said to be in the Active Voice ; as, " Osesar 
in/oaded Britain." 

When its subject denotes that which is acted upon, 
a transitive verb is said to be in the Passive Yoice ; as, 
" Britain was invaded by Cfiesar," 

238. An intransitive verb has no voice. Its subject 
always denotes that which acts or is in a certain state. 
The form of an intransitive verb corresponds with that 
of a transitive verb in the active voice. 

239. We sometimes meet with an intransitiTe verb and a prepcdtioD 
following it used as a compound transitive verb, and as such thrown into 
the passive form*. Thus : — ^* This event was looked for J* '* The awkward 
are laughed at,^ Here in parsing we must take looked for^ laughed ai^ 
together, and call them tranative verbs in the passive voice. 

EXSBCISE. 

Select the f)erbB ; state iohether they are tranntive or tntranMi- 
tive, and \f transitive mention their voice, ' Parse the nouns and 
pronouns : — ^The patriot will struggle, bleed, and die, for his na- 
tive land. — Linseed oil, which is much used in the arts, is ex- 
pressed from the seeds of flax. — ^Athens was founded by Oeorops, 
who led thither a colony from Egypt. — Those who have once been 
imposed upon, are apt to be suspicions. 

Supply intransitive verbs. Point out the subject of each ;•— > 
Roses — sweet. Hemp — ^in Kentucky. Tea — from China. Liv- 
ingston — in Africa. The Hungarians — against the Austrians. 
Victoria — over England. Oornwallis — at Yorktown. 

Supply transitive verbs. Point out the subject and the object of 
each: — ^Wolves — ^many sheep. Oaravans — ^the Great Desert. As- 
tronomers closely — ^the heavens at night, and sometimes — oomets. 
England — a powerful navy. The Turks— coffee. Travellers — 
many strange things. Oornwallis — ^his army at Yorktown. 
^' ■ . ■ . ' . I 

are there ? Name them. When is a verb eaid to be in the active voice t When, 
in the passive voice f 238. What verbs have no voice t What does the snbject of 
an intransitive verb always denote? With what does its form correspond! 
239. Show how an intransitive verb followed by a preposition is sometimes thrown 
Into the pasMve form. 
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LESSON XXXYIII. 

FROPEBTIES OF VERBS. -ItOOD.-TBNSK. 

240. Pkopbeties of Vebbs. — Look at the sentence, 
" I love peace." 

Observe four things about the verb lave in this sentence : — 

1. It affirms in a patititfe numner. Not I may hve, or I can hve ; but 
Hove, 

2. It affirms that the act is going on. at the present time. Not I did 
love yesterday, or I ehall lave to-morrow, but I love now. 

8. It affirms about the speaker. Not you love, or he loves ; but /, the 
.person speaking, love. 

4. It affirms about ons person. Not we love, or many love ; but /, one 
person, love. — ^Hence we see that 

Yerbs have four properties ; viz., 

1. Mood, which distinguishes the manner of the 
affirmation. 

2. Tense, which distmguishes its time. 

3. Person,which distinguishes the affimation as made 
about the speaker, that which is spoken to, or that which 
is spoken of. 

4. N^umber, which distinguishes the affirmation as 
made about one or more than one. 

241. Mood. — ^Mood is that property of the verb which 
distinguislies the manner in which it affirms. 

An action or state may be affirmed positively, ** I depart,^ 

An action or state may be affirmed contingently^ — ^that is, as poamble. 
^^l may depart,^ 

An action or state may be affirmed conditionally^ — ^that is, as a condi- 
tion. *^ If I depart, he shall remain.** 

An action or state may be affirmed imperatively, — ^that is, as a com- 
mand. " Depart this instant ** 

240. In the eentence " I love peace^ what four things are to be observed about 
the verb /ov« 7 How many properties have verbs f Name them, and tell what 
•aeh distinguishes. 241. What is Mood ? Mention and illustrate the five ways in 
which we may affirm an action or state. Hence there are how many moods 1 
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An action or state maybe affirmed tni^tmt^ecfly,— that ia» without being 
limited to any subject " I desire to depart'" — ^Hence 

There are five ways in which we may affirm an action 
or state, and therefore there are five moods. They are 
called the Indicative, the Potential, the Subjimctivei 
the Imperative, and the Infinitive. 

242. A verb in the indicative, potential, Bubjnnctive, 
or imperative mood, is limited to a subject, and is there- 
fore called Finite. 

243. Tense. — ^lense is that property of the verb 
which distinguishes the time of what it affirms. 

An action may be affirmed as taking place, or a state as existing, at the 
present time. *^ I depart/* 

An action may be affirmed as bating taken place, or a state as having 
existed, at some past time. ** I departed/* 

A past action or state may be affirmed as completed at the present 
time. ** I have departed/* 

A past action or state may be afflnned as completed at or before some 
otiier past time mentioned. *^ I had departed before my father arriTed.** 

An action may be affirmed as about to take place, or a state as about 
to exist " I ehtdl depart/* 

A future action or state may be affirmed as about to be completed at 
or before some other future time mentioned. '* I ekall have departed by 
Christmas.^ — ^Hence 

There are six varieties of time, and therefore six 
tenses. They are called the Present, the Imperfect, 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect, the First Future, and the 
Second Future. 

244. The grand dlyisions of time are three in number; the Present, 
the Past, and the Future. The present tense belongs to the first ; the im- 
perfect, perfect, and pluperfect, to the second; the first future and second 
future, to the third. 

What are they called f 212. In what moods is a verb limited to a subject t What 
is a verb in any of these moods called t 243. What is Tense f Mention and tuns' 
trate the six rarieties of time at which an action may be represented as taking 
place, or a state as existing. Hence there are how many tenses f What are they 
called f 244. Name the three grand diTlsions of time. Which of the tenses be* 
longs to the first of these f Which of the tenses are past t Whleh are future t 
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SXSBCISE. 

Form five 9mtenee» mth different tnood$ of the verb pray^» in 
which the action will be affirmed, 1. Foaitvcely; 2. Contingently; 

3. Conditionally;^. Imperatively ; 5. Unlimit^SSUy. Ibreaamplee 
Bee the paragraphs in fine print § 241. 

Form six sentences with different tenses of the verb pray, in which 
the action wiU be affirmed, 1. As taMng place now; 2. Ja hoeing 
taJsen place yesterday; 8. As just completed at the present time; 

4. As completed before some other past action; 6. As about to take 
place to-morrow ; Q. As to be completed btfore some other future 
action. For examples see § 243. 
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* LESSON XXXTX. 

THE INDICATIVE HOOD AND ITS TENSES. 

245. The Indicatiye Mood is used chiefly for asserting 
positively and asking questions ; also for expressing a 
condition or supposition. 

Positive Assertion, — ^I see the prince. 
Question.'^Do you see the prince ? 
Conditum.'^U he toill go, I will remain. 
Supposition. — ^If I had been wise, I would have renuuned. 
246. All six tenses are found in the indicative mood. 

247. Indicative Present. — ^This tense denotes, 

1. Present time simply ; as, " I a*A." 

2. Present time used for the past, to bring what is 
affirmed more vividly before the eye ; as, " Napoleon 
at once crosses the river, engages the enemy^ and gains 
a complete victory." 

3. Present time used for the future ; as, " When the 
war ends^ prosperity will return." 

248. Signs. — ^None in the simple form. — ^I ask. 

215. For what ie the Indicative Mood chiefly tued ? 246. Name Its teneea. 
817. What does the present indicative denote, as rcgarda timet 248. What ilfa 
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Do in the negatiTo, emphatic, and interrogatiYe foraL^Toa da not ask 
my pardon. I do ask it Do you ask it ? 

Am in the progressive form, to denote the continuance of an action 
or state in an emphatic manner. — ^I am askinff. 

Am in the passive yoice.-*-I am asked, 

• 249. Indicative Impebfect. — ^This tense denotes, 

1. Past time simply ; as, " I asked P 

2. An action or state habitual in past time; as, 
" Napoleon took snuflf," — that is, was in the habit of 
taking it. * 

260. Signs. — ^None in the simple fbrm. — ^I asked. 
Did in the negative, emphatic, and interrogatiYe foTm.^-Y<m did not 
ask my pardon. I did ask it. Did you asik it ? 

Was in the progressire form and the pasaFO Toice. — ^I toot asking, 

was asked, 

251. Indicative Peefect. — ^This tense denotes, 

1. The time of a past action or state completed at the 
present ; as, " I have dined.^^ 

2. The time of a past action or state continued to the 
present ; as, " I have been looking for you ev^y day." 

8. The time of a past action or state connected with 
the present by consequences or results still existing; as, 
" Virgil has wriMen some noble verse^." 

4. After when^ tiU^ heforCy after j &c., it is used in 
the sense of the second future. It then denotes the 
time of a future action or state which will be completed 
at or before some othar future time mentioned ; as, " I 
will remain till I hxwe seen my father." 

252. Si0N.— -jETavtf. — ^l have asked, 1 have been asking, I have been 
asked, 

has it in the simple form t What, in the negative, emphatic, and lnterzx)gative 
form ? What, in the progressive form ? What, in the passive voice? 240. What 
does the imperfect indicative denote f 250. What sign has it in the simple formf 
What, in the negative, emphatic, and interrogative form f What, in the pn^ress- 
Ive form and the passive voice t 261. Hovr many varieties of time does the per* 
feet indicative denote t What itf the first of these t What is the second f What 
is the third! What is the fourth ? 252. What is the sign of the perfect indie* 
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253. Indicative Plufebfbot. — This tense denotes the 
time of a past action or state completed at or before 
some other past time mentioned; as, "Virgil had 
sta/rted before the emperor arrived." 

254. Sign. — Had, — ^I had asked, I had been atking, I had bee^ 

256. Indicative First Futukb. — ^This tense denotes, 

1. Future time simply ; as, " We shcM all die.^^ 

2. Determination with respeot to a future action or 
state ; as, " You shaU not ^." 

266. Signs.— iSAoZ/, mU,-^! ahaU ask, I mU osib.— I sh4iU he asking, 
I will be asking, I shall be asked, I wUl be asked. 

267. Indicative Second Future. — This tense denotes 
the time of a future action or state which will be com- 
pleted at or before some other future time mentioned ; 
as, " I shall hxwe dined by the time you arrive." 

268. Signs. — Shall have, wiU have, — ^l shall have asked, I will hone 
asked, I shall have been asking, I wUl have been asking, 1 shall have 
been asked, 1 will hone been asked, 

259. Interrogative Forms. — ^All the tenses of the 
indicative mood may be used interrogatively, — that is, 
to ask a question. In the interrogative forms of the 
tienses, the position of the subject is changed. Thus : — 



Pres. — ^Do you ask? 
Imperf, — ^Did you ask? 
Perf.—'B.tLye you asked? 



Plu, — ^Had you asked? 
1st i^.— Will you ask? 
2nd j^— Will you faaye asked? 



exercise. 

Seleet the verbs; tell whether they are transithe orintranntive ; 
state their voice (if they are transitive), their mood, and tense: — 
Guvier thinks it probable that whales sometimes live a thonsand 

tlveff 263. Wbat does the pluperfect indlcatiye denote t 76i, What is the etgik 
of this tense f 266. What does the first ftttnre IndicatlTe denote? 258. Hentkm 
its signs t 267. What does the second Aiture IndioatlTe denote f 268. Mention its 
signs. 269. How may all the tenses of the indicatiTO mood be nsedf GiTS tha 
interrogative forms of tiie several tenses. 
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jears. — Do riches make the man f — ^We have jtiat Been Looia Phil- 
ippe, who was driven from the throne of France. — ^The English 
had settled Virginia before the Puritans reached Massachusetts. 
—Truth will prevail.— Shall falsehood triumph ?— The Persia will 
have arrived by Christmas. — ^Had you heard, of the death of Hum- 
boldt?— Am I wrong?— Did Milton sell ''Paradise Lost" for five 
guineas? 
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LESSON XL. 

THB POTENTIAL HOOD AND ITS TKN8B0. 

260. The Potential Mood is used for affirming an 
action or state either absolutely or as a condition or 
supposition. 

261. Four tenses are found in the potential mood. 
They have the same names as the first four tenses of the 
indicative, but may convey different ideas as regards 
time. The two futures are wanting in the potential| 
future time being often denoted by the present and the 
imperfect. 

262. Potential Peesent. — The present tense of the 
potential mood affirms permission, possibility, desire, 
ability, or necessity, with respect to what is either 
present or future. 

Present. Futuks. 

Fekmission. — You may play now. You may play next week. 

Possibility. — ^I may be wrong. I may gtart tliis eyening. 
Desire. — Oh I may she now be hi^py ! May you die happy I 

Abilitt. — ^You certainly can tee. You can tee Venus to-night 

> Necssbitt. — I mu$t etari at once. I mutt ttart to-morrow. 

'{Negative,) I need not itari now. I need not start to-morrow. 

960. What it the Potential Mood uied for affllrmiDgt 861. How muiy teniea 
are found in the potential mood ff Name them. What two tenKB ere wanting in 
this mood t By whet tenses is Axtnre Ume often denoted f 262. What does the 
present tense of the potential mood affirm f Give oxamplea in which permlsslan 
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II wIU be seen that the oUier words in th0 seutenee deteimine wlieClief 
pMsent or fiitiire time is denoted by the verb. 

263. Signs. — May^ can, mwt, need, 

264. Potential Impeefect. — The imperfect potential 
is nsed as a leading verb to affirm, 

1. present possibility, on condition of something, the opposite of which, 
it is implied, is really the case ; as, " I might think you honest, if you 
would admit my claim," — implying that yon do not admit it 

2. Ability with respect to what is past ; as, ^* I eaidd not Jind it yes- 
terday." 

8. Determination with respect to what is either past, present, or fntore ; 
as, " He w(nUd not start yesterday." ** He would not start this moment, if 
he could." ** He voM not start to-morrow, were it possible."' 

4. ObUgation ^th respect to what is either present or future ; as, " He 
§haM write home at once, to-morrow." 

265. The imperfect potential is nsed in a dependent 
dlaofie, connected with a leading verb in the imperfect 
tense, to affirm permission, possibility, ability, determi- 
nation, or obligation, with respect to what is either 
past, present, or future. 

PiRMissxoN.— He said that I might play yesterday, now, to-morrow. 
PoSBiBiLiTT. — You sald you might arrive yesterday, to-day, to-morroWT 
Abilitt. — ^He said that he cmdd not meet me yesterday, now, to-morrow. 
0KTXBMINATIOK. — ^I Said that I vxnUdgo yesterday, now, to-morrow. 
Obligation. — ^I said that you ehotdd write yesterday, now, to-morrow. 

266. Signs. — Might, eofidd, would, shoidd. 

267. Potential Peefect. — The perfect tense of the 
potential mood affirms possibility, conviction, or neces- 
sity, with reference to a past action or state completed 
at the present time. 

ifl affirmed ; possibility ; desire ; ability ; necessity. How Is it determined whether 
present or future time is denoted f 263. What are the signs of the present poten- 
tial f 264. What fonr ideas may be conveyed by a leading verb in the imperfect 
potentiid f 265. What does a verb in the imperfect potential, in a dependent clause, 
affirm t Oive an example in which permission is affirmed ; poasibility ; abiUty * 
determination ; obligation. 268. What are the signs of the imperfect potential t 
267. What does the perfect potential affirm f What is the sign of the perfect po- 
tential when possibility is expressed t What is the sign in the interrogative form, 
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Smob. (Fo0BaMUtyOirayiUiM.-^Heiiit7haTedined,--<hiiiifl,ktep^ 

(Fofiiibllityy interrogatiye fonn.) Can Aoim.— Can he have dined?-- 

that is, is it poasible ? 
(Possibility, negative form.) Can /iav€.-*He can not have dined,— 

that is, it is not possible. 
(Possibility, n^gatiye interrpgatiye form.) May have. — ^May he not 

have dined? — ^that is, is it not posmble ? 
(Ck>nviction.) Musi have. — ^He must have gone, — that is, I am com- 

Tinced that he has. 
(Necessity.) Need have. — ^Keed he hare gone ? He need not hsTe 

gone. That is, was it necessary? It was not necessary. 

268. Potential Plttpkectxit. — The pluperfect tense 
of the potential mood affirms possibility, ability, deter- 
nmmtion^ willingness, or obligation, with reference to a 
past action or state completed at some past time. 

Signs. (Poeability.) Miffhi have.— I might haye sayed his life. 
(Ability.) CoM have. — ^I could haye sayed his life. 
(Willingness.) Would have.r^l would haye died to saye his life. 
(Obligation.) Should Aave.— You should haye tried to save his life. 

269. Intebbooativb Fobms. — ^All the tenses of the. 
potential mood may be nsed interrogatively. Thus : — 

PreMn^.— Kay I ask? Can I ask? Must I ask? Need I ask? 
Jmper/ec/.— Might I ask? Gould I ask? Would I ask? Should I ask? 
P«i/ee<.— May I not haye asked? Can I haye asked? Must I haye 

asked? Keed I haye aaked? 
Pluperfect.'-'Mlght I haye asked? Coidd I haye asked? Would I 

haye asked ? Should I haye asked ? 

BXEBCISE. 

Select the verbs; tell whether they are transitive or intransitive; 
state their voice (if they a/re transUive)^ their mood and tense^ and 
uhat each affirms. [Thus : — ^l^apoleon conld not remain at rest. 
Could j'emain is an intransitiye verb, in the potential mood, im- 

'When poflsiUUty it expressed f In the negatiye form f In the negatiye interroga* 
tive fonn t What is the sign when conyictlon is expressed f When necessity is 
expressed! 288. What does the plnperfeot potential affirm f What is the sign 
■when possihUlty is expressed f When ability is expressed! -willingness ff obliga- 
tion t. 209. How may all the tenses of the potential mood be nsed t Oiye the in- 
terrogatiye forms of the seyeral tenses. 
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perfect tense, and sffirms ability with respect to what is past.] 
We most start at once, for it may snow. — "So man need despair. — 
Many hoji coald leam, if they would stndy. — Wellington feared 
that the enemy might fall on his rear. — Can we have mistaken 
the w^y f We must have done so. 

Wai^ington might have made himself Mng. — Cnsar should 
have paused at the Bubicon. — ^Possibly he may have done so. — 
Can this be true? — Ye would not come to me that ye might 
have life. — Cleopatra need not have fled. 



• •• 



LESSON Xlil. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE AKD IKPEBATIVE KOOD. 

270. The Snbjnnetive Mood is used chiefly for ex- 
pressing a condition or supposition ; as, ^^ Unless thou 
gOj I will not stay." " Though he slay me, yet will I 
love him." 

271. This mood is. called Subjundwe, becaoae it is used in a daose 
n^joitud to the leading part of a sentenoe. Thos, in the first exanqde 
giyen above, the daiuie unUu thou go is subjoined to the leading part of 
the sentence ImU not ttay^ to express the condition of my staying ; and 
the Teib ^o is in the sabjunctiye mood. 

272. The sabjoined clause is generally connected mih the rest of the 
sentence by if^ that^ though^ although^ left, unleM, or whether. These con- 
ncSstives are called Conjunctions. 

278. Sometimes the conjunction is omitted; as, "See [thtd\ thou 
doit." 

Even when a conjunction is used, it is not always a tAga. of the sub- 
junctive mood. The indicative or potential may follow in the subjdned 
clause; as^ "See that he does it well." 

274. The subjunctive mood has but two tenses, the 

Present and the Imperfect. 

.11 ■■■ 1 1 ■ I I ■■■■III. ■ I I I I ■■ I . I I ■■ 

SIO. What !■ the labjonetive mood chiefly need to express f 271. Why is this 
mood called wuifjnnetive? Illnstrate this. 272. How is the subjolxied dense gen- 
erally connected with the rest of the sentence t What are these oonneetiTes 
eaUedl 278. What do we sometimes find respecting the coQluietionf What 
moods, besides the subjunctiye, may follow a conjunction t 274. Name the tenses 
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275. ScBJtrvcnyB Pbbssnt. — ^This tense is used, 

1. To affirm a condition or supposition connected 
with some future action or state ; as, ^' If lie promise^ 
lie will perform." But, in such cases, the indicative is 
now more frequently used : " If he promisesj he will 
perform." 

2. It is used after a conjunction following a yerb 
that commands, to express the action or state com- 
manded or forbidden'; as, ^^Take care that thou re- 
mainJ^ " Beware lest thou wn." 

Also in aimilar constructioiis alter it ia fueestary, U u de$iraUe^ &e. ; 
•a, **It is necessary that these ivXeA be oUervedJ" In such cases, the indica- 
tive — ** It is necessary that these rules are obeerved^ — ^would be wrong. 

276. Signs. — ^In the active voice, usually none, rarely th>, — ^^ If he 
bat iaueh the hills,** or «* If he <lb but touch the hills, they will smoke.** 

In the passive voice, be. — ^If I be loved, 

277. ScrBJUNcnvB Impbbfbct. — The imperfect tense 
of the subjunctive mood expresses a wish or supposi- 
tion, and implies that the opposite of the thing wished 
or supposed is really the case. Thus : — 

Wish. — Oh that he teere innocent (implying that he is not) ! 

Supposition. — ^If I were now as sfrong as I was a year ago, I would be- 
gin the work at once (implying that I am not so strong). 

278. If the imperfect indicative is used in such suppositions, in stead 
of the imperfect subjunctive, it implies that the thing supposed is really 
the case ; as, ** If I toM a spy, I still .had rights.**— When the form of the 
verb does not show whetbsr It is in the indicative or the subjunctive, 
it is necessary in parsing to apply this test If the thing supposed is 

really the case, the verb is in the indicative; if not, in the subjunctive. 

- # 

of the tabjunetl'v^ mood. 27S. What is the present subjunctive used to affirm f 
What is more frequently used in such cases t Under what eircumstanees Is the 
present sabjunctive used after a eonjunotionf In what similar oonstmotions is it 
also employed t 276. What is the sign of the present subjunctive in the active 
voice ff In the passive! 277. What does the imperfect subjunctive express t 
What does it always imply t Give examples. 278. If the imperfect indicative is 
uaed in such suppositions, what does it imply t How are you to tell the mood in 

6 
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279. Signs. — ^In the active Toice, usually none, rarely did, — ^If I asked, 
if I did <uk (implying that I did not). 

In the passive voice, toere, — ^Ifl toere cuked (implying that I am not). ^ 

280. The Imperative Kood has only one tense, called 
the Present. It expresses a command, an entreaty, an 
exhortation, or permission, with reference either to 
present or future time. 

Command. — Do not talk (either now or hereafter). 
Entreaty, — Do not vxep^ or weep nok 
Exhortation.'^Do not «tn, or sin not. 
Permission, — Stay till Monday, if you wish. 

281. Signs. — In the active voice, either none at all or do,~^Ask, or do 
ask. 

In the passive voice, be, — Be asked, 

282. The subject of a verb in the imperative mood is generally under- 
stood. TTiou or you understood is the subject in each of the examples just 
given : — ^Do not thou or you talk, &c. 

EXXBOISB. 

Select the verbs; tell whether they are transitive orintramitioe; 
mention their voice (if they are transitive), their mood, and tense : — 
If he be mad, I will eschew his company.— Though thou &11 into 
sin, He will lift thee up. — ^Take care lest thy temper betray thee. 
— ^Whether thou be guilty or not, I will not leave thee. — ^If thou 
do but wink, be will espy it. — ^Respect yourself, and others will 
respect you.— Plough deep, while others sleep. — ^If I were a beg- 
gar, I would still be an honest one. — ^Wbat right bad be to insult 
ber, if she was a beggar? 

If you are wise, pause for a moment, and give up a course 
that can lead only to ruin, — Ob that men did but know the 
sweets of innocence I — ^If I were asked where nature assumes the 
strangest forms, I %bould say in Australia. — ^Rest assured that 
nothing bas been created without some wise purpose. — ^If C»sar 
was ambitious, be was at the same time magnanimous. 

parsing t 279. What is the sign of the imperfect Bubjunotive in the active v<doet 
In the pasaive t 280. How many tenses has the imperative mood f What does it 
express? 28L What is the aign of the imperative in the active voioet In tli« 
passive! 282. How may the imperative mood generally ba known t 
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LESSON XLIL 

THE INFINITIVE ICOOD.-PEBSON AND NUMBER OF VEBBS. 

283. The Infinitive Sodd expresses an action or state 
not limited to a subject. 

It has two tenses, called the Present and the Perfect. 

284. iNFiNrnvE Psesent. — ^This tense expresses an 
xmcompleted action or state not limited to a subject. 
It may be used in connection with what is past, present, 
or future ; as, " I longed U> see Ireland." " I long to see 
Ireland." " I shall go to see Ireland." 

286. Sign. — Generally, to. — To ask; to he asking; to he asked. — ^But 
after certain Terbe to is omitted ; as, ** He bade me [to] askJ* 

286. iNFmrnvE Perfect. — ^This tense expresses a 
completed action or state not limited to a subject. It 
ma^f be used in connection with past or present time ; 
as, "The Phoenicians were thought to have settled Ire- 
land." "Washington is said to have been high-tempered." 

28fr. SiGN.*-7b have, — To hatfe asked; to have heen asking; to have 
heen asked. 

288. Neither the subjunctive, the imperative, nor the 
'infinitive, can be used interrogatively. 

289. Pebson and Ntjmbeb of Veebs. — Every finite 
verb has Person and Number. These correspond with 
the same properties in nouns. 

290. Person. — ^A verb is said to be in the First Per- 
son, when it affirms of a person or persons speaking ; 

283. What does the Infinitive Mood ezpreB» t Name its tenseB. 284. What ia 
expressed by the present infinitive? 285. Whatlsgenerally the sign of the present 
infinitive? 280. What is expressed by the perfect infinitive? With -what time 
may it be used in connection ? 287. What is the sign of the perfect infinitive ? 288. 
What moods can not be used interrogatively ? 289. What properties has every 
finite verb? With -what do the person and number of verbs correspond? 290. 
When is • verb said to be in the first person ? When, in the second ? When, in 
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in the Second Person, when it affirms of an object or 
objects spoken to ; in the Third Person, when it affirms 
of an object or objects spoken of. 

NurnJber. — A verb is said to be in the Singular Num- 
ber, when it affirms of one person or thing; in the 
Plural, when it affirms of more than one. 

The person and number of a verb, therefore, depend 
on the person and number of its subject. Hence 

291. Rule XI. — A verb agrees with its subject in 
person and number. 

I pray: — ^the yetbpray is 1st, mng., because its subject /is 1st, sing. 
27iou prayest ; — prayest is 2d, fflng., because its subject ihou is 2d, n. 
He prays :^-pray8 is 3rd, sing., because its subject he is 3rd, sing. 
We pray ;—-pray is 1st, plural, because its subject tse is 1st, pluraL 
You pray;'^ray is 2nd, plural, because its subject you is 2nd, pluraL 
3%ey pray ; — pray is 8rd, plural, because its subject they is Srd, pluraL 
In tiie second and third person dngular, given abore, the veib shows 

its person and number by its form, — prayut^ prays. In the otheffour 

parts the form is the same, and the person and number of the verb can be 

told only by finding those of its subject 

292. Bule XI. does not apply to verbs in the infinitive mood, for tbey 

have no subject 

293. Usages of the iNFDnnvE. — ^A verb in the infini- 
tive may be used as the subject of a finite verb ; as, 
" To die for one's country is glorious." The infinitive 
to die is the subject of the finite verb is. 

294. A verb in the infinitive may also be used to 
limit the meaning of some other word. 

1. Of a noun ; as, ** It is my duty to yoJ** 

2. Of a pronoun ; as, *^ For i» to go would be wrong." 

the third! When is a verb said to be la the elngn^lar number t When, In the 
plural f On what do the penon and number of a verb depend t 291. Recite Role 
XI. Oive examplee of the rale. In which of these example! doet the verb show 
its person and number by its form f How are Its person and nomber to be tOld in 
the other parts t SOI To what verbs does Bole XL not apply t 29a What is the 
first usage of the infinitive mood t 294. For what else may a verb in the infinitive 
be uaedf Name the parts of speech that the infinitive may limit, and giva aa 
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5. Of an ft^eddTe; as, ''It is bard to go^ 
4. Of a verb ; as, " I wish to go^ 

6. Of an adverb ; as, ** I have walked xnouoh to tin me oat" 

6. Of a preposition ; as, ** I am about to goJ* 

7. Of a coijunction; as, " Are you so foolish as togof^ 

295. Finally, a verb in the infinitive may be nsed 
independently, — ^that is, without limiting or relating to 
any other word ; as, " To speak plainly, I think you are 
di^onest." 

296. Kttlb Xn. — ^A verb in the infinitive is used as 
a subject, or limits the meaning of some other word, or 
stands independently in the sentence. 

297. Paesino. — ^To parse a verb, state its class, voice 
(if transitive), mood, and tense ; if finite, its person and 
number, what it agrees with, and Bule XI. ; if in the 
infinitive, what verb* it is the subject of, or what it 
limits, and Bule XII. Thus : — 

Though labor may he hwrd^ to do nothing is still 
Jio/rder. ' 

Hay be is an intransitive verb, in the potential mood, present tense, 
third person, singular number, and agrees with its subject Icibor: — EuUy A 
verb agrees with its subject in person and number. 

Tb do is a tranative verb, in the active voice, infinitive mood, present 
tense, the subject of the verb ia :^-'RuU^ A verb in the infinitive is used as 
a subject, or limits the meaning of some other word, or stands independ- 
ently in the sentence. 

Is is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, present tense, third 
person, singular number, and agrees with the infinitive to do for its sub- 
ject : — Ruley A verb agrees, &c 

The Hehrews are thaugM to have in/vented letters. 

Ara fkoQght is a tran^tive verb, In the passive voice, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person, plural number, and agrees with its subject ir«- 
brews : — MuUy A verb agrees, &c. 

To have invented is a transitive verb, in the active voice, in&utive mood, 

example of each. 295. Finally, bow may a verb in the Infinitive be nsedt 290. 
Beoite Bole XII. 297. How is a verb to be parsed t Learn the ponlng forma 
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perfect tense, and limits the meaning of the verb are thought : — Rvh^ A. 
verb in the infinitive', &c. 

Parse the nouns, pronouns, articles, adjectives, and verbs : — ^Ed- 
ucation makes the man. — Oato nsed to say, *^ The Romans rule the 
world, bnt women rule the Bomans." — ^Those who win, may 
laugh. — The property of a state should edncate its children.-— See 
• that thou be not wise in thy own conceit. — Gunpowder may have 
been known to the Chinese centuries ago. — A trombone was dis- 
covered in Herculaneum, where it had lain nearly two thousand 
years under the ashes. — ^Men need not perish. 
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LESSON XLIII. 

PAETICIPLEB. 

298. To verbs belong participles. 

I finished my meal and left the table. 

Having finished my meal, I left the table. 

Observe the two sentences just given. They convey the same idea, but 

in dififerent forms. The one directly affirms that I finished my meal, the 

other assumes or implies it. In. the one, the action is expressed by the 

yexh finished ; in the other, by having finished, which we call a Participle. 

299. A Participle is a form of the verb that generally 
qualifies or limits the meaning of a substantive, bj as- 
suming some action or state in connection with it. 

300. There are three participles ; the Present, the 
Perfect, and the Compound Perfect. 

801. The Present Participle assumes an action or state' 
as going on at the time of some other action or state, 
past, present, or future. 

298. What words are embraced among verbs ? Give the two 6entence» pre- 
sented at the commeDoement of the lesson. Point out the difference between 
them. 298. Define a Participle. 800. How many participles are there? Give 
their names. 801. How does the present participle assume an action or state f 
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In each case, the takinff Uav€ 
is represented as going on at tiia 
time of the departing. 



In eadi case, respeeied implies 
an action completed at the time 
of his death. 



FoMt, — Taking leave of yon, I departed. ' 
Pm. — Taking leave of you, I depart. 
FiU, — Taking leave of you, I will depart. ^ 

802. In the active voice, the present participle ends in xng; as, aMng^ 
running. In the passive voice, its sign is being; as, being atked, 

303. The Perfeot Partidple assumes an action or state 
as completed at the time of some other action or state, 
past, present, or futm'e. 

Pott. — ^He died, retpeeted by alL 
Prei. — He dies, respected by alL 
Put. — ^He will die, respected by alL 

804. The perfect participle generally ends in ed, t, op n, and has the 
same form in both voices. In the active voice, it seldom if ever appears 
alone, but is used in forming the compound tenses ; as, I have asked^ I 
had brought, I shall have fallen. Ia the passive voice, it is used both 
alone and in forming the compound tenses; as, **He died, loved and re- 
speetedy ** I am loved and hope to be respected.^ 

305. The Compoimd Perfect Partidple assumes an ac- 
tion or state as completed before vome other action or 
state, past, present, or future. 

Past. — Having learned my lesson, I took a walk. 

Pres. — Saving learned my lesson, I take a walk every day. 

Put. — ^After having learned my lesson to-morrow, I shall take a walk. 

806. In the active voice, the compound perfect participle is formed by 
prefixing liaving to th^^rfect partidple ; in the passive voice, by prefix- 
ing having been.^—{Aciiye.) Having asked, having brought, having fallen. 
(Passive.) Having been asked, having been brought. 

307. To sum up, transitive verbs have three parti- 
ciples in the active voice, and three in the passive. 

Oive ezamplei. 802. How does the present participle end in the active voice! 
What is its sign in the passive voice f 303. How does the perfect participle assume 
an action or state t Give examples. 804. How does the perfect participle gener- 
filly end 9 7or what alone is it used in the active voice f How is it nsed in the 
passive t 806. How does the compound perfect participle assume an action or 
state t 308. Howls it formed in the active voice 9 How, in the jmssivef 807. 
9nm up what has been said on this sabject Give ttie participles of the verb aisk, 
Give those otfaU, 
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Intransitive verbs, having no passive voice, make but 
three participles, corresponding in form with those of 
transitive verbs in the active voice. 

Present, Perfect, Compound Perfect, 

T ^^.^, j •^^^' Asking, asked, having asked. 

' i Pas, Being asked, asked, liaviiig been asked. 

InrsANBiTiTK. Falling, fiillen, haYiBg ChUen. 

SXEBCISB. 

Seleet and name the participleiy itating their wee whm they 
are tranHtive : — ^Bargojiie having surrendered at Saratoga^ and 
the North being thns freed from the fear of inyaaoB, joy spread 
through the land. — Bj writing freqnentl j and carefull j correcting 
what we have written, we learn to write well. — ^Having been 
condemned to death, Socrates refused to save his life by secretlj 
escaping. — ^Hoping for the best, yet fearing the worst, Congress^ 
though surrounded by difficulties, took measures to increase the 
army. 

Tumea^terh in italics into apartieipley and^ hy omitting the eon-- 
junction or eubfect^ compete the sentence properly without altering 
its meaning, [Thus : — Galileo constructed a telescope for himself^ 
and made many important discoveries in astronomy. — Changed, 
Saving constructed a telescope for himself, Galileo made, &o,\ 
Do what is right, and lea/oe the consequences to take care of them* 
selves. — Grold, when it is miaed with copper, becomes harder. — 
It^ebster arose and addressed the meeting. — ^Braddock r^ected th(» 
advice of Washington, and fell into a fatal^ambuscade. — ^Person 
had been ashed his opinion, but did not commit himself. — ^The In* 
dians of America are thinned out by intemperance and disease, 
and are daily becoming less numerous. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

CONSTRUCTIOK OF PARTICIPLES. 

308. Catjtions. — Do not confound a participle with 
an adjective of the same form. Both qualify or limit 

■ .— ^— — M^ I 11 ^ I I I ■ I . ■ II I !■ I I I ■» 

806. With what must a participle not be donfonnded f How may adjeoilvea 
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tiie meaning of Bubstantives ; but a participle implies 
in addition an action or state going on or completed, 
and may govern an object like a finite verb. 

Adjectives. — A hard-working man (one thai is. in the habit of working 
hard) ; a travelling cleric ; an mmmng story ; an enlightened mind. 

Participles. — A man working liard (on some particular occasion) ; a 
cleric travelling in Georgia ; amusing ra with a story; a mind enlightened 
by education. 

309. Do not confound the participle in ing with a 
participial noun of the same form. If the word in 
question has an adjective joined to it, it is a noun. If 
it is modified by an adverb or governs an objeet, it is 
a participle. 

JVovn. — Reading is taught in every school, yet good reading is rare. 
Part. — ^The art of reading well is acquired by imitating a good teacher. 

310. Participles used independently. — Participles 
generally qualify or limit the meaning of substantives. 
Sometimes, however, they do not relate to any particu- 
lar noun or pronoun, and then they are said to be used 
independently. A participle used independently is 
often the object of a preposition. 

** The art of reading well is all-important." ** Generally speaking^ the 
hardest workers are the happiest.** — ^Here the participles reading and 
apeaking^ not relating to any particular noun or pronoun, are used inde- 
pendently. Reading is the object of the preposition of. 

311. EuLB XTTT. — ^Participles are used independent- 
ly, or relate to the substantives whose meaning they 
qualify or limit. 

812. A participle, whether used independently ornot, may take a noun 
or pronoun for its object This noun'or pronoun is in the objective case, 

and participles be distinguished t Qlve examples. 909. How may the participle 
tn ing be distinguished fh>m a participial noun of the same form t Illustrate thi^ 
810. Wlien are participles said to be used independently f Of what is a participle 
so used often the object! Give examples. 811. Recite Rule XIII. 812. In what 
ease is a substantive that is the object of a participle f Aeoording to what rule I 

6* 
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according to Kule IT., A substantiye that is the object of a rerb or prep> 
osition is in the objective case. — ** Leading his soldiers oyer the Alps, 
Hannibal entered Italy.^ ^' Leading soldiers over the Alps is no easy 
matter.*' In each of these sentences, soldiers is in the objective case, the 
object of the participle leading. 

313. EuLB XIV. — A substantive which, in stead of 
being modified by a participle, is made to modify the 
latter, is put in the possessive case. 

.'* I saw John writing." Here John is the object seen. Hence the noun 
John is in the objective case. The participle im^in^r qualifies its meaning, 
and therefore relates to it. **I was surprised at John's writing so welL** 
Here the writing so tpell is the thing at which I was surprised. The noun 
is no longer modified by the participle writing^ but itself modifies the lat- 
ter by telling whose writing is meant. It is therefore, according to Rule 
XrV., put in the possessive case — Jokn\ 

314. Paesing. — ^The participle, its modifying sub- 
stantive, and its object, are parsed as follows : — • 

Every thing depends on the pwpiVs studying dili- 
gently. 

Fupil's is a common noun, in the third person, fftffg"Tfl** number, com' 
mon gender, possessive case, and modifies the participle studying : — Rule, 
A substantive which, in stead of being modified by a participle, is made to 
modify the latter, is put in the possessive case. 

Stodyixig is th^ present participle active of the intransitive veib studg^ 
used independently as the object of the preposition on : — JRulSy Participles 
are used independently, or relate to the substantives whose meaning they 
qualify or limit. 

Saving made a code of laws for his countrymen^ 
Lycurgus left Sjparta. 

i 

Having made is the compound perfect participle active of the trand- 
tive verb make^ and relates to the noun Zgcurgus :— i2«/c, Participles are 
used independently, &c. 

Code is a common noun, in the third person, singular number, objective 
case, the object of the participle having made : — Bule^ A substantive that 
is the object of a verb or preposition is in the objective case. 

113. Recite Rule XIV. Show its application in an example. 814. Learn the 
parsing forme. 
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BXEBCISE. 

Parte the nouns^ pronoum, adjeetvoes^ and partieiplet .'^—"We can 
learn muoli by simply observing and remembering what we see. — 
Tilled with remorse on accomit of having betrayed his Lord, Judas 
killed himself. — ^Having been thrown into the sea, Jonah was 
swallowed b^ a great fish. — Bayonets are so called from having 
been invented at Bayonne, in France. — ^Amold, having matured 
his plans, met Andre near the river, and after arranging matters 
with him returned to the fort. — Disappointed at not having obtained 
an interview with the queen, Oolumbus was about leaving Spain. 
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LESSON XliV. 

AUXILIARIES. -BJE7, HAVE. 

315. AuxiLiABiEB. — Some tenses of the verb consist 
of two ormore words; as, have asked^ shall have asked. 
These are called Compound Tenses. 

They are formed by joining words known as Auxil- 
iaries to some part of the principal verb. Auxiliary 
signifies aiding ; and the^e words are so called because 
they aid in forming the compound tenses. 

816. The auxiliaries are le in all its tenses, have in 
certain tenses, do^ did, will, shall, may, can, mvst, need, 
might, could, wotdd, and should. 

817. Parsing. — In paring, auxiliaries must be taken with their prin« 
cipal verb, even though other words come between. *^^arah would not 
have thus deceived me.*' Parse the words would have deceived together, aa 
a transitive verb, in the active voice, potential mood, pluperfect tense, 
third person, singular number, &c. 

818. When several verbs are used in the same construction, the aux- 
iliary is generally expressed with the first and understood with the rest ; as, 

815. What 1b meant by Compound Tenses t How are the compound tenses 
formed? What does aMxiViary meant Why are the auxiliaries so. called t 816. 
Mention the auxiliaries. 317. In parsing, how must the auxiliaries be taken t 81S. 
When several verba are used in the same construction, what is said of the anxil- 
laty ? On the other band, what is sometimes understood t In this case, how must 
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(*I am raiprised, grieyed, and shocked at your proposaL** To repeat 
the aoziliar J [am grieTed, and am shocked] would be inelegant Bat 
grieved and shocked are to b» parsed as if am preceded each,^that is, aa in 
the passire voice, indicative mood, present tense, &a 

On the other hand, the principal verb la sometimes understood, and the 
auxiliary alone expressed ; as, *^ May I go ? Tou may,^ Here parse may 
aa an auxiliary used for may go^ an intransitive verb, m the potential 
mood, present tense, 4cc 

319. Conjugation. — Hj the Conjugation of a verb is 
meant the process of carrying it through its several 
moods, tenses, persons, and numbers. 

To distinguish the persons in conjugatmg, we prefix the pronouns /, 
lAoM, ht^ in the angular ;- ioe, yov, theyy in the plural. In the subjunctive 
mood, we prefix the conjunction if. These words must be parsed separately 
from the verb. 

320. We shall now consider the auxiliaries in turn. 

321. Be, in its various parts, is the common verb with 
which we affirm existence ; as, " Be happy." " I am 
happy." 

Besides appearing as a principal verb, he is used in 
all its parts as an auxiliary. - 

Combined with the present participle active, it makea the progressive 
form of the various tenses of the active voice ; as, I am nding^ I loow nding. 
Combined with the perfect participle pasedve, it forms the passive tenses ; 
as, I am ruledy I vas rvled. 

The verb he is conjugated in Lesson XLVHL 

322. Have is used both as a principal verb and as an 
auxiliary. As a principal verb, it is transitive, and may 
be carried through all the moods and tenses of both 
voices. As an auxiliary, it is used in the compound 
perfect participle, and in six tenses, as follows :-^ 

we parse the anzlllary f 819. What is meant by, conju^atinff a verb t Hofw do we 
diatlngQiih the personi in coDjagatiogf In the sabjunetive mood, what dove 
prefix f 821. What do we affirm with the verb be 7 Beeidea appearing aa a prin- 
cipal verb, how la be uedY What does it form, when combined with the preaent 
participle active t What, when combined with the perfect participle paesive f 823. 
How ia Aove uaedt In what part* ia it uaed aa an auziliaiyf Of what taoae is 
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Jmdw, Pikf. — Saw, 

Inoic. Plu. — ffad. 

Indic. Sec. Fr. — Shall have. 



P0T15. PxBF. — May kav€, 
PoTXN. Plu.— Might have. 
IxrriH. Pur.— To have. 



323, The first two of these are conjugated thus : — 

Singular. Plural. SinpUar. Plural. 

1. I had, We had, 



-• ri. I hare, Wehavo, 

I •{ 2. Thou hast, Tou hare, 
fV, is. He has; They hare. 



2. Thoa hadst, Tou had, 

8. He had; They had. 

$24. In solemn style, have makes hath in the third sogular; asi '*He 
hath offended God.** 



BZBSCISB. 

Insert verha in compound tejuei^ and state ike mood and tenee of 

each: — ^The Spanish Moors to have iiiTented steel needles. 

The first settlers of America Behring^s Strait Briok-making 

is said one of the earliest arts. The Ohinese ao- 

qnainted with the mariner^s compass before it in Europe. 

Yon that I was rnde, bnt I assure you no offence was in- 
tended. Had he not known how to swim, he . In some 

countries, forgers for life. The boiler exploded, and many 

passengers , 



LESSON XL VI. 

THE AUXILIARIES DO, DJDf WILL, SHALL. 

325. Do and did are used both as principal verbs and 
as auxiliaries. I>o appears as an auxiliary in the pres- 
ent tense of the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative ; 
did in the imperfect, indicative and subjunctive. 

326. In the subjunctive mood, these auxiliaries re- 
main unchanged. In the indicative, they are conjugated 
thus : — 

have the auxiliary t Had7 323. Csirry have through its penoDS and nnmbers. 
Do the same with had. 824. In solemn style, -what does have make in the third 
■ingnlarf 

825. How are do and did nsedt In what partf of the verb does do appear ae 
•n aiuciUary t In what, did 7 829. Oonjogate de and did in the sabJnnotiTe mood. 
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Singtdar. Plural. Singular. Plural. 



1. I do, We do, 

1^2. Thou dost. You do, 
Q^ [3. He does; They do. 



1. I did. We did, 

2. Thou didst, Tou did, 
8. He did; They did. 

827. As a principal verb, do makes doest or dost [pronounced dustlin 
the second singular, and doetk or doth [dutk"] in the solemn form of the 
third singular. As an auxiliary, it makes dost alone in the second singular, 
and doth in the solemn form of the third. ** Thou doest^ dosty wonders ; he 
doethy doth miracles : ^ but ** Thou dost not speak ; doth he not hear ? ^* 

328. WiU is used as a principal verb, and also as an 
auxiliary in the future tenses. It is differently con- 
jugated, according to its use. Thus : — 

Principal Verb. Auxiliary. 



|- n. I will, We will, 

I <2. Thouwfflest, You will, 
^ (3. He wills; They will. 



1. I will. We will, 

2. Thou wilt. You will, 
8. He -will; They will 



329. Shall, like wiUj appears as an auxiliary in the 
future tenses. It is thus conjugated : — 

Singular. — ^I shall, thou shalt, he shall ; 
- Plural. — ^We shall, you shall, they shall. 

330. Force of will and shall. — We saw in § 255 
that the first future implies, 1. Future time simply. 
2. Determination. 

When future time simply is implied, shaU is used as 
the auxiliary in the first person, and will in the second 
and third. Ishall, thou wilt, he will; We shall j you 
willy they will. 

When determination is implied, will is used in the 
first person, shall in the second and third. IwiUy thou 
shalty he shall y We wilXy you shall^ they shall. 

In the indicative. 827. What diffSereneee are there In the conjugation of do as a 
principal verb and as an auxiliary t 828. How is voill used! Conjugate toiV/ as a 
principal verb. Conjugate it as an auxiliary. 829. In what tenses does shaiX ap* 
pear as an auxiliary f Conjugate shaXL. 830. What does the first future tense im- 
ply t Go through the first future tense, when future time simply is implied. Go 
through the first future, when determinatien is implied. When determination U 
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In this latter form, the speaker declares his determination, in the first 
person about himself; in the second, aboufc the person spoken to; in the 
third, about the person or thing spoken of. A promise or threat may 
therefore be conveyed. Thuf*. — " I mU go, if I perish in the attempt [it 
is my determination].** " You thall have what you want [it is my deter- 
mination — ^promise].** " He ihall suffer for this insult [it is my deter- 
mination — ^threat]/' 

831. WiU emphasized in the second and the third person implies deter- 
mination in the person spoken to or of, respecting his own acts; as, " He 
will go [he is determined to do so].** ** They wUl not repent [they are 
determined not to do so].** 

832. In questions, ahdll and wiU have a different 

force. 

Shally in the first person, asks for advice; ** Shall I go?' In the 
second person, it denotes futurity simply ; " Shall you go ? ** In the third 
person, it asks for the determination of the person addressed req>ecting 
some person or thing spoken of. " Shall this man rule over us [is it your 
determination]?** 

On the other hand, wUl in all three persons implies simple futuritv; 
**Will I, you, he, be in time?** In the second and the third person, it 
also sometimes asks for the determination of the person spoken to or of; 
as, " Will you accept my invitation ? ** 

333. WiU sometimes expresses merely what is habitual; as, ^*^B^ wHl 
sit and read for hours [he is in the habit of domg so].** 

EXEBCISB. 

Correct the a/axiliaries: — ^Do^t thou not see thy danger? — 
He doeth not walk safely, that walks in the 'paths of sin. — Thou 
shalst not steal. — To whom will we flee for aid ? — I will drown I 
Shall nobody save me? — Shall he not have; departed? — ^Wilst thou 
not stay ? — ^No matter who is present, I shall state my views. 

Supply the proper auxiliary : — I expect that I [will or ihall /] 
see my father. — I have resolved that I [loill or ehall .'] rise early. 
— [Will or shall f 'I it be right to let this go on? — ^We [will or 
shall /] next proceed to treat of Optics. — He [wiU or shall 7] suc- 

ImpHed, reepeoting what is it ezerciBed In tbe different persons f "Wliat, therefore, 
may be conveyed ? Give examples. SSL What does voiU emphasized in the second 
and the third person imply f 332. In questions, what is the force of 9httil in the 
several persons! Of voiU 7 838. What does trt^ sometimes express t 
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ceed, if indnstry is worth anything. — ^We {will or shall f] have 
left before you arrive. — ^By the time winter sets in, they [will or 
tAoZ^.'] have taken their departare. 
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LESSON XLVII. 

THE AUXILIARIES MAY, CAN^ MUST, NEED, MIQBT, 

COULD, WOULD, SHOULD. 

334:. Kay, can, must, and need, are auxiliaries of the 
present potential. They are thus conjugated : — 

Singular, Plural. 

I may, thou mayst (mayest), he may ; We may, you may, they may. 

I can, thou canst, he can; We can, you can, they can. 

I must, thou must, he must ; We must, you must, they must. 

I need, thou needst (est), he need; We need, you need, they need. 
836. These auxiliaries followed by have {may have, &e.) indicate the 
perfect potentiaL 

336. Need is also used as a principal verb ; as, " We 
all need pardon." 

887. As an auxiliary, need remains unchanged in the third, singular. As 
a principal verb, it becomes nuds, or in solemn style nuditih ; and another 
verb limiting its meaning is put in the infinitive. Dr. Johnson says, "He 
that can swim, need not despdr." Here nted is an auxiliary, and netd 
despair is in the present potential. Shakspeare says, " I need not to advise 
you further.'* Here need is a principal verb in the present Indicative, mod- 
ified by the infinitive to advise. Both constructions are authorized, but the 
former is the more common. 

338. Might, could, would, and should, are auxiliaries of 
the imperfect potential. They are conjugated thus: — 

Singular. Plural. 

1 might, thou mlgfatst (est), he might ; We might, yon might, they might. 

I oonld, thou coolclst (eet), he could ; We ooald, you could, they could. 

I would, thou wonldst (est), he would ; We would, yon would, they would. 

I should, thou ehouldst (est), he should ; We should, you should, they should. 

S34. Of what tense are mayy can, must, and need the auxiliaries ? Conjugate 
may ; can ; muei ; need. 835. What tense is indicated by these auxiliaries fol- 
lowed hyAave? 896. How is neeii also used f 337. What difference is there in the 
conjugation of need as a principal verb and as an auxiliary ff Oive an example of 
twe equivalent eonstmctlons with need. 838. Of what te&ie are might, eeuld^ 
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S». ThflM nixflluiis foUowed bj iUwf (m^A/ AoM, 4^) Ittdiottk^ 
plnpeifed potentiaL 

340. In subjoined clauses, after a verb in the imper- 
fect tense, would and should are used with the same 
difference of meaning for the different persons as wiU 
and «Aafl (§ 330). Tlius:— 

Futuriitf, — ^I said I should go. I told you it would not rain. 
JDeterminatum, — ^I said I would go. I told 70a she should not go. 

841. Would is sometimes used to denote what was habitual ; as, " Ho 
would sit and read for boors.'* 

842. Would is sometimes, but rery rarely, used as a principal veib. 
Thus, in the Psalms, " Israel would none of me.** 

343. Observe that when be, have, do, "imU, need, and 
ioouldy are combined with a participle or any other part 
of a principal verb, they are auxiliaries. When not so 
combined, they are principal verbs. 

AuxUiaries. — ^He U amuang the children. Gsesar was lored. I db not 
want to itf robbed. TheyAave pitied us. Do look. Sayeher, il». Ihes 
He not help those whom He urt^sare. Nothing fi«ei be said. WhotoouAl 
be a slanderer? 

Prififipal Verbs, — ^That story is amusing. Omst «ot ambitious. 
Save pity on us. They crossed the river, as they intended to do. Indus* 
try does wonders. He saves those whom He wiUs to save. A workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed. They would none of my reproof. 

EXBBCISE. 

Correct the auxiliaries: — Can I leave the room? — ^Maj then be 
happy 1 — Aten will not listen, that they might save their souls. — 
No person needs blush when be has done his best. — ^He cried out 
in terror that be sbould drown, nobody should help him. — Can he 
not have started ? — ^I promised that he would be allowed to return. 
— Can thou not regulate thine own conduct? — ^Helen promised 

wouidf and ahould the auxiliaries t Conjugate might ; could ; would ; should, 
888. What tense is indicated by these auxiliaries followed by have 7 340. How are 
would and sAouM used in sabjoined claosesf 841. What is would sometimes used 
to denote t 842. How is would sometimes used t 848. Which jot the anzlliaries 
•re aiso used as principal verbs t How ean it l>e told whether these words are 
aazttfuies or principal verbet Give examplea. 
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m 

I 

that she might write to-morrow. — ^Thon need not have taken sach 
pains with it. — ^A prize was offered to him who would write the 
best composition. 
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LESSON XL VIII. 

THE VERB BE. 

344. The intransitive verb he is conjugated thus :— 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Bingular, PlieraL 



I 



1. lam, 1. We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. Ton are, 
8. He is; 8. Th^jare. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I was, 1. We were, 

2. Thon wast or wert, 2. Yon were, 
8. He was; 8. They were. 

Perfect Tense, 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thon hast been, 2. Yon have been, 
8. He has been; 8. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thon hadst been, 2. Yon had been, 
8. He had been ; 8. They had been. 

Mr$t Future Tense, 

1. I shall w will be, 1. We shall or yill be, 

2. Thon shalt or wilt be, 2. Yon shall or will be, 
8. He shall or will be ; 8. They shall or will be. 



r 
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Second JBhiture Tense, 

Singylar. Plur^, 

1. I shall or will have been, 1. We ahall or will have been, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been, 2. You shall ^ will have been, 
8. He shall or will have been; 8. Thej shall or will haye been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. I may, can, must, or need be, 1. We may, can, must, or need be, 

2. Thon mayst, canst,* &c., be, 2. Toamay,can,mast,orneedbe, 
8. He may, can, most^ or need 8. They may, can, most, or need 

be ; be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

' 1. I might, could, wonld, or 1. "We might, could, would, or 
should be, should be, 

2. Thoumightst,couldst,&c.,be, 2. You might, could, dx)., be, 
8. He might, could, &o., be ; 8. They might, could, &c., be. 

Perfect Tense* 

1. I may, can, must, or need 1. We may, can, must, or need 

have been, have been, 

2. Thou mayst, &c., have been, 2. You may, &c., have been, 
8. He may, &o., have been ; 8. They may, &c., have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been, should have been, 

2. Thou mightst, &;c., have been, 2. You might, &c., have been, 
8. He might, &c., have been ; 8. They might, &c., have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. If he be ; 8. If they be. 

* la reciting, always give all the auxiliaries— T^tou maytf eantt, muati or 
meethibe. 
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Imperfect Tense. 

Binffular, PluraL 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If them were, 2. If you were, 
8. If he were; 8. Ifthejwere. 

IMFERATIYE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. Be I, 1. Be we, 

S. Be thou or do thou be, 2. Be you or do yon be, 

8. Be he; 8. Be they. 

INHNITIVE MOOD. 
Pre^mt Tense. To be. Perfect Tense. To have beexL 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Being. Perfect, Been. Compound Perfect, HaTing been. 

845. RsiULRKS. — ^Besides the forms given aboye in the present indica- 
tiye, we find the following used by old writers: — I be, thou heest, he be; 
vie bsj you be, they be, ** We be twelve brethren."— 6^n«n8, ehap. 42. 
** I think it be thine mdeedJ^-^'Shakspeare, These fonns are obsolete, and 
should not now be used. 

846. Were is sometimes used for wnUd be, and must then be passed 
as in the potential imperfect ; as, ** It toere impossible to tell thee all I 
feel" 

847. The conjunction if is sometunes omitted before the pluperfect 
indicative, and the present and imperfect subjunetive. In this case, the 
verb or its auxiliary is placed before the subject; as, '* Had Cssar been 
prudent, he would have paused [for if Caesar had been\.^ ** Be it [if it 
be"] a ghost, I care not" ** Were all Christians [if all Christians toere] in 
earnest, what glorious results would be achieved ! " 

EXBBCISB. 

Parse the nouns^ pronouns, articles, adjectives, and verbs ; — ^AU 
men are mortal. — ^We must be cautions. — Had King Richard been 

345. What obsolete form of the present indloative do we find In old writers f 
S46. For what is werrsometlmes used t How mast it then be parsed f 847. What 
is said with regard to the omission of the coi^unotion ff"? 
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a lion, he could not have been braver. — ^Be we contented. — God 
be gracious nnto thee, tdj son ) — ^The world will be wiser than it 
has ever been. — ^If yon be mistaken, we shall all be wretched. — 
To be truly happy is the great end of life. — ^Having been there, I 
am certain this is the way. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

COKJUOATION OF A TBAKSITIVS VBBB IN THK ACTIVB VOICE. 

348. The verb bule, which will serve as an example 
of all transitiTe verbs, is thus conjugated in the active 
voice : — 

INDICATIVE HOOP. 

Preamt Tense, 

Singtdar. Plural, 

1. I rule or do mle, 1. We rule or do rale, 

2. Thou rulest or dost rule, 2. You rule or do rule, 
8. He rales or does rule ; 8. Thejr rule or do rule. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I raled or did rale, 1. We ruled or did rule, 

2. Thou ruledst or didst rule, 2. You raled or did rule, 
8. He raled or did rale; 8. They ruled or did rale. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. I have ruled, 1. We hare raled, 

2. Thou hast ruled, 2. You have ruled, 
8. He has raled ; 8. They have ruled. 

Phq)erfect Tense. 

1. I had ruled, 1. We had raled, 

2. Thou hadst ruled, 2. You had ruled, 
8. He had raled ; 8. They had ruled. 

Mrat Miture Tense. 

1. I shall or will rale, 1. We shall or will rule, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt rale, 2. You shall or will rale, 
8. He shall or will rale ; 8. They shall or will rale. 
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Second Future Tense. 

Binffulixr. Plural. 

1. I shall or will have ruled, !• We shall or will have ruled, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have ruled, 2. You shall or will have ruled, 
8. He shall or will have ruled; 8. They shall or will have ruled* 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. I may, can, must, or need 1. We may, can, must, or need 

rule, rtd©> 

2. Thou mayst, oanst, &c., rule, 2. You may, can, &c., rule, 
8. He may, can, dec, rule ; 8. They may, can, &c., rule. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should rule, should rule, 

2. Thou mightst, &c., rule, 2. You might, &c., rule, 
8. He might, &c., rule ; 8. They might, &c., rule. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. Imay,osn,must,orneedhave 1. We may, can, must, or need 

ruled, have ruled, 

2. Thou mayst, &c., have ruled, 2. You may, &c., have ruled, 
8. He may, &c., have ruled ; 8. They may, &c., have ruled. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, cbuld, would, or 

should have ruled, should have ruled, 

2. Thou mightst, &c., have ruled, 2. You might, &c., have ruled, 
8. He might, &c., have ruled; 8. They might, &c., have ruled. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I rule or do rule, 1. If we rule or do rule, 

2. If thou rule or do rule, 2. If you rule or do rule, 
8. If he rule or do rule; 8. If they rule or do rule. 
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Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I ruled or did rule, 1. If we ruled or did role, 

2. If thou ruled or did rule, 2. If you ruled or did rule, 
8. If he ruled or did rule ; 8. If they ruled or did rulew 

^ IMFERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

1. Bule I, 1. Rule we, 

2. Bule thou or do thou rule, 2. Rule you or do you rule, 
8. Rule he ; 8. Rule they. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, To rule. Perfect Tense, To have ruled. 

PARTIOIPLEa ■ 
Present, Ruling. Perfect. Ruled. Oomp, Perfect, Having ruled. 

849. Bkxarks. — ^Except in solemn and poetical style, the second per- 
son plural of the verb is used in addressing a mngle person, in stead of the 
second singular. In conversation we. say y<m ruU, not thou ruleit, though 
but one person is referred to ; but in prayer or poetry we say thou rulut, 

850. In the third person singnlar of the present indicative, there is a 
solenm form ending in ^A; as, he ruleth, 

861. The compound forms of the present and imperfect indicative, 
contfuning do and Juf, are properly used when a negation is expressed or 
emphads is required ; as, " * You do not love me.' * I do love you.' " " He 
says I did not ^o, but I did go.^^-When there is no emplia^ or negadon, 
the simple form is to be preferred as stronger. ** We beseech thee," not 
"we do beseech thee." 

852. To avoid a disagreeable combination of consonants, the termina- 
tion et is sometimes omitted by good writers in the second person angular 
of the imperfect indicative. Thus Pollok says, thou conquered, thou came^ 
thou noticed^ thou lifted. So Pope: — thou who touched; thy teord who 
knew no uiish. The regular form, however, is more used, and therefore to 
be preferred. 

. 349. In what number do we commonly nee the verb when we address a single 
person t 360. Give the solemn form of the preset Indicative in the third person. 
861. When Is it proper to use the compound forms of the present and imperfect 
tndlcativef 862. In what part is 9t omitted by some writers f Whyf Which 
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863. In the imperatiye mood, most gramman ^re only the second per- 
son. But all three persons are found in standard writers, and may be used 
when occanon requires. Fibst pebson. ^* Cursed be I that did so.'* 
— Shakspeare. " Proceed we therefore." — Pope. Thibd febson. "Thy 
wm be done.''—JSible. ''Be it known.'* 

EXEBOISE. 

Supply wrbSf and parse the nouns, pronoun^ and verbs in the 
^ientenees thus completed : — Strike while the iron — hot. Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, — it with thy might. The bittern — 
in desolate places. The day may — when justice will triumph. 
Haying thus deceived the enemy, TVashington — to Princeton. If 
the climate of Afiica — not so fatal, more travellers — there. In 
stead of oppressing his subjects, Fero might greatly have benefited 
them, if he — to — so. A French officer, on visiting the mother 
of Washington, — : '^ No wonder America has — such a leader, 
since he — such a mother 1 '' 
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LESSON L. 

OONJUOATION OF A TRANSITIVE YSBB IN THE 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

854. The various parts of the passive voice are formed 
by combining the perfect participle with the correspond- 
ing parts of the auxiliary he. All transitive verbs are 
conjugated in the passive voice according to the follow- 
ing model : — * 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Bingtdar, Plural, ^ 

1. I am ruled, 1. We are ruled, 

2. Thou art ruled, 2. You are ruled, 
8. He is ruled ; 8. They are ruled. 



form !■ to be preferred t 853. QiA loxne exsmplei ibowing that aU. tliree pwioni 
•re found in the ImperatiTe mood. 
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Imperfeet Teme. 

Sinffular. PluraL 

1. I was ruled, 1. We were ruled, 

2. Thou wast or wert ruled, 2. You were ruled, 
8. He was ruled ; 8. Thej were ruled. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. I have been ruled, 1. We have been ruled, 

8. Thou hast been ruled, 2. Tou have been ruled, 
8. He has been ruled ; 8. Thej hare been ruled* 

Pluperfect linse. 

1. I had been ruled, 1. We had been ruled, 

2. Thou hadst been ruled, 2. You had been ruled, 

3. He had been ruled ; , 8. Thej had been ruled. 

Mrst Future Tense. 

1. I shall or will be ruled, 1. We shall or will be ruled, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be ruled, 2. You shall or will be ruled, 
8. He shall or will be ruled ; 8. They shall or will be ruled. 

Second Future Tense. 

1. I shall or win have been 1. We shall or will have been 

ruled, ruled, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been 2. You shall or will have been 

ruled, ruled, 

8. He shall or will have been 8. Thej* shu^l or will have been 
ruled; - ruled. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense, 

1. I may, can, must, cr need 1. We may, can, must, or ne^d b« 

be ruled, ruled, 

2. Thou mayst, &c., be ruled, 2. You may, &c.,. be ruled, 
8. He may, &c., l>e ruled ; 8. They may, dx)., be ruled. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or ^1. We might, could, would, or 

should be ruled, should be ruled, 

2. Thou mi^tsti ^sc, be ruled, 2. You might, to.,, be rded, 
8. He might, to.) be rukd; 8. Th^ saghti to-i be mled. 

6 
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Perfect Tense. 

Sinffular, Plural. 

1. I may, can, zntuit, or need 1. We may, ean, must, or need 

haye been ruled, have been ruled, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, must, or 2. Yon may, can, must, or need 

needst have been ruled, have been ruled, 

8, He may, can, must, or 8. They may, can, must, or need 
need have been ruled ; have been ruled. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been ruled, should haye been ruled, 

2. Thon mightst, dec., have 2. Yon might, &c., have been 

been ruled, ruled, 

8. He might, &^., have been 8. They might, &c., hare been 
ruled ; ruled. 

SUBJUNCnVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I be ruled, 1. Ifweiberuled, 

2. If thou be ruled, 2. If yon be ruled, 
8. If he be ruled ; 8. If they be ruled. 

^ Imperfect Tense. 

1. If I were ruled, 1. If we were ruled, 

2. If thou were ruled, 2. If you were ruled, 
8. If ho were ruled ; 8. If they were ruled. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. Be I ruled, 1. Be we ruled, 

2. Be thou or do thon be ruled, 2. Be yon or do yon be ruled, 
8. Be he ruled ; 8. Be they ruled. 

INFINITIVB MOOD. 
Preant Tente. To be ruled. Perfect Tense. To haye been ruled. 

PABTIGIPIiES. 

• Prssent. Being ruled. Perfect. Buled. 

Oomp. Perfect Haying been ruled. 
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856. Some teibs, berides the TCgdar present partidple panhre giTta 
above, have their participle In ti^naed with a paaaive weaning ; as, the 
houses now erecting^ a book now pMuhing in numbers. Parse a participle 
in inff thus used as the present partleiple passiye. 

866. Cautioks.— *In old writers we sometimes find the perfect of cer- 
tain intransitiye verbs formed with am in stead of Aom, and the pluperfect 
with 10CM in stead of had. Thus :— Winter t« [has] come ; they art [have] 
arriyed ; when they vsere [had] gone ; h^)piness wa» [had] flown. These 
fonns are now rarely used, and should be ayoided. Do not take them for 
passiye tenses, which they resemble, but parse thus : It come is an in- 
transitiye yerb, used for ha9 eome; in the indicatiye mood, perfect 
tense, &c. • 

867. We haye seen (§ 808) that there are some adyectiyes identical 
in fonn with participles. Do not, therefore, confound the yerb he followed 
by such an adjectiye, with a passiye compound tense. Obserye the diffl^z^ 
ence in the following examples: — 

Verb BK and atfjeetive.'^l am cbiiffed to you. You are mUtaken, She 
w aeeomplished He u re»olved to go. I am indined to remain. 

IVanHtive tferb in the pauive voice, — ^I am Miffed to return. Some- 
times hypocrites are mistaken for pious men. The deed is accomplished, 
Wator is resolved into its elements. My body is inclined by years. 

868. Chahoi ov Constbuctioit. — ^A sentence contaming a yerb In the 
actiye yoice may often be conyerted into an equivalent one containing 
a verb in the passiye. Thus : — ** CiBBar invaded Britam." Make three 
changes. 1. Change the active verb invaded to the same part of the pas- 
siye voice, was invaded, 2. Take the object Britain for the subject of the 
passive verb, Britain was invaded 8. Inty>duoe the preposition by after 
the pasrive verb with the former subject Ccssar for its object, Britain was 
invaded by Catsar, 

EXEBCISB. 

Correct the follomng eenteneea (see § 856), and mention the 
mood and tense of each verb : — ^What is become of your father? — 
Samuel is grown out of my recollection. — The Jews were de- 

856. How do some verbs have their participle in ing usedt When to need, 
how it thie participle to be parsed t 866. How do we sometimes find the perfect 
of earUin intransitive verbs formed t Give examples. What is said of such 
forms f Show howto parse them. 867. With what is there danger of confounding 
the vwb be followed by an a^jeetlvet Gtv» examples showing the diflSBrence. 
868. Into what may a sentenoe oontaining a verb in the active volee often be Mi» 
verted f Bnumerata the ehauges to be made. 
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parted ^t of the laadL-^-The fltrife id ceased.— He was not jet 
descended from Heaven.— Cold wither was already set UL-^The 
spectre was vanished. 

Parse the nouns, adjectiidss, and verbs (see % 857)*: — ^Most per* 
sons are ashamed to confess that they have been imposed upon 
(see § 289);— Demosthenes was bent on defeating King Philip's 
ambitions designs. — We are indebted to Newton for some most 
hnportant discoveries in Optics.— Free countries are generally en- 
lightened. — ^It is proved that the earth's axis is inclined to the 
plane of its orbit. 

Change these sentences to egui'oaleni ones containing a passive 
verb (see § 858) : — Crocodiles inhabit the Nile. — Wm. Penn founded 
Philadelphia. — Men have turned steam to great account. — ^Bur^ 
goyne had already invaded New York. — You must conquer all 
evil passions. — This news will surprise our neighbors. — ^All good 
men should abhor a tyrant. — ^Wine must liave overthrown Alex- 
ander's reason. 
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LESSON LI. 
pboorxssiVb fobu of thb yebb. 

859. Some verbs denote an action or state, in wluch, 
from its very nature, continuance is implied ; as, I love^ 
I remember. Others affirm an action or state without 
reference to its continuance ; as, I rule^ I apeak. 

Verbs of the latter class have a distinct form which 
is to be used when the idea of continuance is to bo 
prominently conveyed. It is called the Progressive 
Form, and is made by combining the participle in ing 
with the various parts of the auxiliary he^ as follows. 
Recite all the persons in both numbers. 

■ ■■■■■■■■ ...I- ■■! - -■-.. .— — ■ ■■ — — -■ .. .. . r 

860. Ab regards oontlnnanoe, wliftt diflbrenoe ta thtra in the •IgniAcatkm of 
veitel Wha^ vertM have a dittinot form to Imply OQOtiBQanDe t WlMft Uit 
eallodl Howlsitformodt 



;^»Tr^r<;J;(; 
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PROGRESSIVE FORM. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pbebbnt.— J am raling, fcboa art.rnliiig, d;a . 
Impxrfbot.*— I wa3 ruling, thou wast or wert ruling, 4to. 
Pbbfeot. — I have heen mling, thoa iiast been mling, &o. 
PzALTPEKrEOT.-^I had be«i rating, thon hadst been ruling, A;e. 
FiBST FuTUBB. — ^I fihall er will be ruling, thou ehalt ^wilt, &a 
SxooND FuTUBE. — ^I shall or will have been ruling, &c. 

Potential Mood* 

pBESEirr. — ^I may, can, must, or need be ruling. 
Impebfeot. — I might, could, would, or should be ruling. 
Perfect.— I may, can, must, or need have been ruling. 
Plupeefeot. — I might, could, would, or should have been ruling, 

Subjunctive Mood. 

. PBBSSirr.«-lf I be ruling, if thou be ruling, d^e. 
IifPB9FSCT. — ^If I were ruling, if thoil were ruling, ^eo. 

Tmperative Mood. 
PBESEirr. — ^Be thou ruling or do thou be ruling, &c. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Pbbsent. — ^To be ruling. Pebfeot. — ^To have been, ruling. 

Participles. 
PBESENT.r^Buling. Oomp. PEBFSOT.-^HAYiag been ruling. 

860. Remarks. — ^Verhs whose simple form denotes contmuance, have 
no progressive form. Such expressions as / am Umng ycu^ I was remem' 
heiing myfriend»^ are not goo^ English. . 

. 861. All the parts of. the progressive form given above are used irith 
an active signification ; and in the first and second person they are only 
so used. But we have seen (§ 855) that, in the case of some verbs, the 
participle in ing has a passive as well' as an active meaning ; and in these 
the third person of the progressive form is also used passively. " Houses 

— ^ — - - | -j II I I II I--- -in 111 iiiii Bill ■ -— - .— , ,^__^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

800. What verbs have no im>gre«0ive form f 361. What tlgniflcation have all 
the parts of the progreative form jost given t What different signifioation has the 
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wn rapidly erectinff/* " The book is f/MUMng in nnmben." " Addiaon^ 
works were reprinting}* 

862. In the present and imperfect indicatiye passire^ another progres- 
sive fonn is used, though it is less elegant than the one given above. It is 
formed by combiniag the present participle pasrive wiUi am and wo*, car- 
ried through their several persons and numbers; as, *^ Houses ore being 
erected.^ '* The will of Heaven wot being aeeamjUished.^ This form it is 
best to av(»d. Use the other fonn in stead, or change the entire expres- 
sion : ** Houses are in emarse of ereetionJ* **The will of Heaven woe 
undergoing its aceompliehmentJ* 

When the progreanve form of a verb used with a certain subject is sus- 
ceptible of an active meaning, it must be used only with that meaning. 
Thus we must not say/A« Chrietiane vere peruewling^ unless we mean that 
they persecuted others. If we mean they were persecuted themselves, 
in stead of this form or the one mentioned in the last paragraph {the 
Ckrietiant were being perucuied), we use some equivalent expression, such 
as the Chriatiane were undergoing persecution, 

363. Passing. — When a verb is in the progressive 
form, state it in parsing after mentioning the nnmber. 
To determine whether it is in the active or passive voice, 
see whether it represents its subject as acting or acted 
upon. 

/ am reading. These things were tra^naacting in 
America. 

Am reading is an intranidtive verb, in the indicative mood, present 
tense, first person, singular number, prQgreauve form, and agrees with its 
subject /: — RuU^ A verb agrees with its subject in person and number. 

Were tnmsaeting is a transitive verb, in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, imperfect tense, third person, plural number, pr(>gre8sive form, and 
agrees, &c. 

BZBBCI8B. 

. Correct the folUnoing ientenees by changing the verbs from the 
progresme to the common form : — ^AH men are loving truth. — ^No 

third person of this form inxertain verbs f Give examples. 862. What other pro- 
gressive form Is used in the present and imperfect indicative passive t What is 
said with respect to this form t When must the progressive form of a verb be 
used only with an active meaning f If, in such a case, we wish to convey a passive 
meaning with the idea of continuance, how must it be done t M3. How is a verb 
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one was esteeming him.— We sball be seeing what will happen. — 
I can not be disliking her. — ^We must be remaining till to-morrow. 
— She asked me not to be forgetting her. — ^If thou were wishing to 
help me, thou couldst easily do it. 

Change the verba to the corresponding progrewiveform^ and then 
parse them : — ^The wind blows. — ^The storm raged. — I will wait for 
you. — ^He must have dined. — ^Do you write? — ^Efforts are made. — 
The poor must suffer. — I had listened to an opera. — A civil war 
was waged. — ^A canal was dug.— The criminal is punished. — ^Did 
he ei^joy himself? — James may haye talked to my brother. — A re- 
port is circulated. — ^I ahall visit in Washington next week. 
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LESSON lill. 

KSGATIVB AJSTD INTERROGATIVE COKJUaATIOIf 8. 

364. IN'sGATivE Conjugation. — ^The meaning of a 
verb la made negative by joining to it the adverb not. 

365. In the infinitive mood and the participles, not 
precedes the verb : as, not to rule^ not to have ruled; 
not rvlingy not hamng rvled. So in the passive voice : 
not to he rtdedy not to have ieen ruled; not being nUedj 
not ruled J not having been ruled. 

In the other parts, if the tense is simple, not must be 
placed after the verb ; and, if compound, after the first 
auxiliary ; as, InUe noty I shall not be ruled. 

866, Go through the negative conjugation, forming 
the tenses in order, as follows :— 

Indioatite. — Fresetnit. I role not or do not rule, 

Thou rulest not or dost not rule, &o. 
Impefrfed. I ruled not ^r did not rule. 
Per/eet. I haye not ruled, iso. 

tn the pTogremAve form to bo paned I How can It l)e*detemilned wliotber it it la 
the active or paisive yolce t Learn the parsing form. 

864. How is the meaning of a verb made negative f 866. Wbat ia the position 
of the adverb notf in the infinitive mood and the participles f What, in the other 
parts t 866. Qo through the aotive voioe of the verb rtik, oo^Jogated negatively. 
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So in tJie passire voice : — ^I am not ruled, I was not ruled, 1 
have not been rnled, I had not been ruled, &c. 

80 in the progressive form : — ^I am not ruling, I was not ruling, 
I have not been ruling, I had not been ruling, &e. 

867. CantraetioiM. — ^In oonversation, the auxiliary and not following 
it are often contracted. Hence arise such forms as d(m% didrCt^ havn% 
han% hadn% vovCt^ shdn\ mayn% &c. These contractions are inadnua* 
Bible In dignified composition. If they occur in parang, treat them, thus: 
— ^* Don't laugh.** DonH is a contraction fordo not. Do laugh is an 
intran«tive verb, &c. JN^ot is an adverb. 

368. Interrogative Conjugation.— A rerb is said to 
be nsed interrogatively when a question is asked with it; 
as, ^^Bulest thou? " ^'Dost thou rvleV^ In this case, the 
subject, in stead of being placed before the verb, is 
placed after it if the tense is simple, and after the first 
wmUarj if the tense is compound. 

869. The indicatiye and the potential mood only can 
be used interrogatiyelj* Go through the tenses, com- 
mencing thus : — 

LfDioATivs. — Preuni, Bole I or do I role? Balest thott cr 

dost thou rule ? ^. 
Imperfect. Enled I or did I rule? Rnledst thou 

^ didst thou rule? &0i 
Perfect. Have I ruled? Hast thou ruled? &o. 
So in the passive voice : — ^Am I ruled ? Was I ruled ? &c. 
80 in the progressive form : — ^Am I ruling ? Was I ruling ? &«• 

370. Negative - INTERROGATIVE Conjugation". — The 
interrogative conjugation is made negative by placing 
the adverb not immediately after the subject. 

371. Go through the tenses, commencing thus :— 

The passive voioe. The progressive form.. ' 367. What eoritractions are A«qiiently 
made In conversation f What Is said of the use of these eontraetlons la cotnpo- 
•itlon r Give an example of the mode of parsing them. 868. When is a verb said 
to be used interrogatively t When it is thus used, where does its subject stand t 
868. What moods alone are used interrogatively ? CoQ}Qgate tho active voioe of 
the verb rule Interrogatively. The passive voice. The progressive form. 870i. How 
Is tho intuTogativo eonjngatloa made negstiVet 871. Glv« th« aotivis voice of Oo 
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htvioArmL-^Fteagnt Role I not or do I bot ndet 

ImpmfeeU Baled I not or did I not ndef 
Perfect. Have I not rnled? &o. 
So in the paBsive voice :•— Am I not ruled ? Wu I not ruled! 
Have I not been ruled ? Had I not been ruled f dso. 

So in the progressive form: — Am I not ruling? Waal not 
ruling ? Have I not been ruling? Had I not been ruling ? &o. 

872. The adverb no< ia sometiinea placed before the subject ; as, **Have 
not I entreated thee?^ ** Did not they insult me? " 

873. The interrogative fona of the verb ia used, when we ask snnplj 
for information and are in doubt whether the answer will be ^ orno. The 
negative-interrogative form is used when we expect the answer yeB, If I 
am uncertun whether you are going to a certain place, I ask, *^Are you 
goingf ** If I think you intend to go or ought to do so, I ask, *^ Are you 
no< going? ^ 

874. In the present and imperfect indicative of the above coi^ugations, 
there are two forms. Of these, the compound forms containing do and di4 
are the ones commonly used ; the simple forms appear only in solenm style 
or poetry. 

Canvntm Form, — ^Do you not know? Did you hear those loud con- 
tendmg notes? Did I not speak to you? 

Sdemn and Poetical Form, — Enow ye not? Heard ye those loud 
contending notes ? Spake I not unto thee ? 

BZEBCISE. 

Change the ^erbe euceeesively to the eorreeponding tenee of 
the progreseive, negative^ interrogative^ and negative^nterrogative 
form. Thus : — 

' Progreesive, — ^He is smiling. 
Negative. — ^He does not smile. 
Inteprogatiee. — Does he smile? 
Negatioe4nterrogative, — ^Does he not smile? 

She laughed. Tou have called him. 

Jane looks well. Lawyers make monej. 

Thoa hast written. You deceive yourself. 

verb ftftef aeoordtng to tbe negative-Interrogative conjugation. The paeslve voice. 
The progtwsive form. 878. Where is the advert) not sometimes placed f 878. When 
is the interrogative form of the verb used, and when the negative-Interrogative f 
874. In these eonjiigations, which ie the commoD form of the present and imperfeot 
Indioattvot Whvealone do thairimpleftnai appear t GlVsaxamptea, 

6* 



He smiles. 
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Oflssar orerran Gaul. He will safTer torture* 

Some birds sing. You had walked rapidlj. 

They may wait. He might have watched. 

Thou must go. They would make trouble. 
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LESSON LIII. 

VICBBS DISTINGUISHBD AS BEGULAE AND IBREGULAB. 

376. Hoot of the Verb.— The present infinitive active 
without its sign tOy is the Hoot of the verb. The first 
persoir imigular of the present indicative, subjunctive, 
and imperative, has the same fonn as the root ; as, to 
rulej I rwfo, if I miej rule I. 

The verb be is the only exception to this role. It makes / am, not / 60, 
in the present indicative, though it forms its present subjunctive and im- 
perative regularly, if Ibe^he L 

S76. The present active participle is formed by add- 
ing ing to the root, making such changes in the latter 
as may be required by the rules of spelling : as, land^ 
landing; heyhemg; ndey ruling; -pin, jpinmng ; ji>ermitj 
^ermitring. 

377. Formoition cf the Compound Tenses. — The root 
of the verb is combined with auxiliaries in the following 
compound tenses of the active voice : — 

Indicative aftd 8u6pmetive Present. — ^I do rule. 

Indicative and 8vijunetive Imperfeci.^^1 did rttU. 

Lidieative Future. — ^I shall or will rulcy be. 

Potential Present. — ^I may, can, must, or need rtde^ be. 

Potential Imperfect, — ^I might, could, would, or should rule^ be. 

Imperative Present. — ^Do thou rule. 

The other compound tenses of the active voice are 

87S. Wbftt is the Boot of the verb ff What parts of the verb have the same 
form as the root f What exeeptlon is there to this rale f 870. How is the present 
active partioiple formed t 877. Which of the oompoiind tenses are formed by 
oombiniDg the root ef the verb with auziUaclesff How asa tha other aompoaBd 
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formed by combininfic the perfect or present participle 
with auxiUaries ; as, I have ruforf, I have bee^ruZ^- 

878. Chief PariB of the F^J.— With the root and 
the perfect participle of a verb, then, we can form all its 
compound tenses. If, together with these, we know the 
imperfect indicative (with which, except in the verb Jd, 
the simple form of the imperfect subjunctive corre- 
sponds) we can conjugate the verb throughout. 

The root, the imperfect indicative, and the perfect 
participle, are therefore called the Chief Parts of the 
verb. 

879. Verbs distinguished as Regular and Irregular. 
— The imperfect indicative and the perfect participle of 
most verbs af^ formed by adding ed to the root. Thus : 
— ^Warm, warm^e^, wamw(/; laud, laud^e?, laud^. 

880. When ed is added, <^iange8 may be required in the root by the 
fides of spelling (page 20). Thus: — ^Final e of the root is rejected; as» 
rule, rul-ed, rul-ed. 

When the root is a monosyllable or is accented on the last syllable, its 
final consonant, if preceded by a single rowel, is doubled: as, stir, stimed, 
stirned ; bestbr', bestirned, bestirsed. 

Final y of the root, if preceded by a consonant, is changed to t ; as, 
ply, plied, plted. 

881. Verbsthat have but one form for the imperfect 
indicative and perfect participle, made by adding ed to 
the root, are called Regular. TTorm, wa/fmed^ warmed^ 
is a regular verb. 

Verbs that have more than one form for the imper- 
fect indicative or perfect participle, or that do not add 
ed to the root to form these parts, are called Irregular. 

tenMB of the active voice formed f 878. With what three jmrti srlven can we 
eonjngate a verb throaghont t What are these three parts called t 870. How are 
the Imperfeot Indieative and the perfect participle of most verbs formed t 
88a When ed Is added, what changes may be required in the root t 881. What 
verbs are eaUed Regular t What verbs are Iixegolar t Oive ezamples ef both. 
882. Lsam the paning form. 
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Awdke^ awoke or awaked^ awoke or awaked^ — he^ wc^ 
heen,—^re irregular verbs. 

382. Paesing.^ — ^In parsing a verb, state whether it is 
regular or irregular, and, if it is irregular, mention its 
three chief parts, yi the following order : — 

** Warm jour hands.** 'Warm is a regular transitiye verb, in the aetrre 
Toice, imperative mood, &c. 

** He has been imprudent." Hm 1)e«B is an irregular intransitiTe yerb ; 
from b$y vfoSf been; in the indicative mood, perfect tense, &c. 

BXXBCISS. 

• Write out or spell the three chief parts of thefollowirhg regular 
verbs^ making y when necessary , the changes in the root mentioned in 
{ 880 : — Grant ; heat ; tattoo ; fan ; fawn ; smile ; root ; rot ; 
hop; hope; hoop; row; ply; play; extol; profit; harass; hal- 
loo ; benefit ; compromit ; hamper ; deter ; occur ; destroy ; 
separate; bnry; file; fill; justify; dismay; tremble; complain; 
itnnter; journey; command; woo; transfer* hurrah.. 
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TABLE OP PRIMITIVE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

383. The chief parts of the primitive irregular verbs 
are presented below. 

Derivative and compound verbs foUow their primitives, and therefore 
they are not given separately in the Table. Thus overtake and undertake 
form their chief parts like their primitive take: overtake^ overtook^ over- 
taken ; undertake^ undertook^ undertaken, 

Some verbs, besides their irregular form, hare a regular one in ed. 
This is denoted in the Table by the letter R. Recite both forms in the 
order given in the table : — BuUd^ built or buHded, built or buUded, 

A form in italics, or a regular form represented by an italic JR, is not 
now in good use, though once authorised. When there are two forms, 
the preferable one is placed first. 

Ko mistakes in grammar are more frequent than those connected with 
the parts of irregular verbs. This Table should therefore receive careful 
attention. Each page of verbs with the Exercise at the bottom may con- 
stitute a lesson. After the errors in the Exercise are corrected, the nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, and verbs may be parsed. 
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IM 



arose. 



Jioot. 

Abide, 

Arise, 

Awake, 

Be, 

Bear 

(carry). 
Bear j bere, 

(bringforthX (6«rtf 



abode, abode. 



arisen. 



awoke, R., awoke, R. 
was, been. 

^ ~ ^ borne. 



Beat, 

Begin, 

Behold, 

Belay, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bet, 

Betide, 

Bid, 

Bmd, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blend, 



bom. 

(beaten, 
beat. 

begun. 



w 

beat, 
(began,) 

beheld, beheld. 

R., belaid, R., belaid, 

bent, R., bent, R. 

bereft, R, bereft, R. 
be80Uglit,i2.besought,jR. 

bet,R., bet,R. 

R., hetid^ R., hetid. 

bade, bid, bidden, bid. 

bound, bound, 

bit, bitten, bit. 

bled, bled. 

R., blent, R., blent 



Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

BuUd, 

Bum, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 
Cleave 

(adhere). 
Cleave 

(spUt), 
Cling, 
Clothe,* 
Come, 
Cost, 
Creep, 
Crow, 



blew, 
( broke, ) 



blown. 
brokoiL 



bred, 
brought, 
buUt, iZ., 



bred, 
.brought 
built, A 



R., burnt, R., burnt 

burst, burst 

bought, bought 

cast, cast, 
caught, J2., caught, R, 

fchid, chidden, 

chode^ chid, 

chose, chosen. 

f/' * I cleaved. 



) cleft, 
clove, 
clung, 
R., clad, 
came, 
cost, 
crept, 
cfew, R., 



deft, 

cloven, R. 
dung. 
R, dad. 
come, 
cost 
crept, 
crowed. 



* tTnefolAe is regular. 



SXEBCISS. 

CoTtect the trr&n in the verbs /—Monroe was born to the graT^^ 
on the very day that I was borne. — The games have began. — ^Yoa 
must do what he has bade von do.^^The wind blowed hard. — ^You 
might have chose something better. — ^My friends have doven to 
me. — She was greatly frightened, and her tongue cleft to the roof 
of her month. — He clomb to the top of the mountain. — John 
come to the dtj yesterday. — She has came on business. — ^He has 
overcame every difficulty. 

Cimjugate re*awake ; upbear ; bare (regular) ; underbid ; re* 
build; underbuy; overcast; mischoose; overcon^. 
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P«/. Ptart 

forgotten, 

foigot 

forgiven. 

forsaken, 

frozen. 

got, gotten. 

B.,gilt. 

girt,R 

given. 

gone. 

graven, R» 

ground. 

grown. 

hung, E.f 

had. 

heard. 

R., hoven. 

hewn, R. 

hidden, hid. 

hit 

held, 

holden,X 

hurt 

* Engrave is nsgnlas. 

t Hung is the preferable form, except when suspenelon by the neck for the 
purpose of killing is meant, in which ease hanged is generally xuwd. The meat 
was hung np ; the murderer was hanged. Overhang takes the irregular forma 
only. X Holden is still used in law language ; as, ** The court was holden," 



Boot, 


Imp^. 


JPerfp Port* 


BooL 


Imptrf, 




Cut, 

Dare 

(venture), 


cut, 
-durst. 


cut 
dared. 


Forget, 
Forgive, 


forgot, 
forgave. 


\ 


Deal, 


dealt, i^., 


dealt, i2. 


Forsake, 


forsook, 




Dig, 


dug, R, 


dug,i2. 


Freeze, 


froze. 




Dive, 


R., dove, 


dived. 


Get, 


got, gat. 




Do, 


did. 


done. 


Gild, 


Rm gilt, 




Draw, 


drew. 


drawn* 


Gird, 


girt,R., 




Dream, 


R., dr&unt, R., dreamt 


Give, 


gave. 




Drink, 


drank. 


( drunk, 
drank. 


Go, 
Grave,* 


went, 
graved. 




Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Grind, 


ground. 




DweU, 


dwelt, R., 


» dwelt, R. 


Grow, 


grew. 




Eat, 


ate,£at. 


eaten, £at 


Hang, 




,t 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Have, 


had, 




Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Hear, 


heard. 




Feel, 


felt. 


felt 


Heave, 


R,, hove. 




Rght, 


fought. 


fought 


Hew, 


hewed. 




Fmd, 


found. 


found. 


Hide, 


hid. 




Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Hit, 


hit, 




Fling, 
Fly, 


flung, 
flew. 


flung, 
flown. 


Hold, 


held, 

• 


) 


Forbear, 


forbore. 


forborne. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 





XXXRCISB. 

Correct the ^rrore in the verle: — ^The king dared not sign the 
warrant — ^Brown durst Jones to wrestle with him. — ^Have yon 
ever dove in a deep river? — Who done it? — ^We done our best. — 
He overdrawed his account. — Some drunk too much. — ^You have 
overdrove this horse; you driv him too fast. — ^They fell ^yq trees 
yesterday. — Some evil has befell. — ^The battle lasted tiU evening; 
the enemy fit bravely. — ^The Nile had overflown its banks. — ^I had 
forebore pressing my claim. — He may have went to Texas.— It 
was engraven on my heart— We beared you laugh. — ^Have you 
hurted yourself? 
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JiooL 


Impmf, 


J^trf* JPuft* 


Hoot 


Jmpwf^ . 


Fwf, Part. 


Keep, 
Kneel, 


kept, 
knelt, R., 


kept, 
knelt, R. 


Rap 
(aei^X 


rapped. 


rapt, R, 


Knit, 


knit, R., 


knit,R. 


Read, 


read. 


i«ad. 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


RecBoe^ 


reft. 


reft. 


Lade Goad), laded, 


laden, R. 


Rend, 


rent. 


rent 


Lay, 


laid, 


laid. 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Ride, 


rode, 


ridden,rode. 


Lean, 


R., ISant, 


R., leant 


Ring, 


rung, rang, rung. 


Leave, 


left, 


left. 


Rise, 


rose. 


risen. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent 


Rive, 


rived. 


riven, R. 


Let, 


le^ 


let 


Roast, 


roaated. 


R., roast 


Lie(fediTie),lay, 


lain. 


Run, 


ran, run. 


run. 


Light, 


R.,lit, 


R.,Ut 


Saw, 


flawed. 


R., sawn. 


Loae, 


lost, 


loet 


Say, 


said, 


said. 


Hake, 


made, 


made. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Mean, 


mSant, JR, 


, m^ant, H, 


Seek, 


sought. 


sought 


Meet, 


met, 


met 


Seethe, 


R., «<x2, 


R., sodden. 


Mow, 


mowed. 


mown, R. 


SeU, 


sold. 


sold. 


Pay, 


paid. 


pud. 


Send, 


sent. 


sent 


Pen (eon' 
fine). 


pent, R., 


pent, R. 


Set, 
Shake, 


set, 
shook, 22., 


set 


Plead,* 


K, pled, 


R., pled. 


Shape, 


shaped, 


R., shapen. 


Prove,t 


prored. 


R., proTen. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


R., shaven. 


Put, 


put. 


put 


Shear, 


sheared. 


8honi,R. 


Quit, 


quit, R., 
• Implead iB 


quit, R. 


Shed, 


shed, 
rprov« is rega 


shed. 




regular. 


tl>t4 


Isr. 



XZSBCI8E. 

Correct the error$ in the verbs: — ^I knowed jon wotild lay down 
this afternoon. — ^Where have yon lain my purse ? — ^My father laid 
dpwn and took a nap. — She may have laid down. — Hereupon he 
pent some verses, for which he was well repayed. — ^The evidence 
in the case of Bohert White, impled with Godfrey and others, has 
heen disproven. — ^The audience were wrapt with admiration. — ^He 
rid very fast, and arrived hefore the hell had rang.'^— Martha has 
outran all the rest — I seen him. — ^I see him do it yesterday. 

Conjugate inlay ; underlet ; overlie ; loose (regular) ; remake ; 
demean (regolar) ; overpay ; acquit (regular) ; uprise ; foresee. 



i8d 
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Root. Tmpery: Perf, Part, 

Shew {9h6\ shewed, shewn, R. 



Shine, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Show, 

Shred, 

Shrink^ 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

SUde, 

Sling, 

Slink, 
SUt, 
Smite, 
Sow, 



ehone, R., shone, B. 



shod, 
shot, 
showed, 
shred, 

i shrunk, 
^rankj 
shut, 



shod. 

shot 

shown, R. 

shred. 

shrunk, 

shrunktn, 

shut 



sung, ssng, sung, 
sunk, sank, sunk. 



sat, 

dew, 

slept, 

slid, 

C slung, 
( slafifft 

f slunk, > 
9lank,) 
sUt, R., 

smote, 

sowed. 



sat, niten, 

slept 
j sUdden, 
(sUd. 

slung. 

slunk. 

slit, R. 
( smitten, 
( smit 

R., sown. 



HcoL 

Speak, 

Speed, 
Spend, 
Spin, 
Spin, 

Spit, 

SpUt, 
Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Staye, 

Stay, 

Steal, 

SUck, 

Sthig, 

Stmk, 

Stride, 

Strike, 



Imp4rf, 

i spoke, ) 

'sped, R., 
spent, 
R., split. 



Perf. P«rl 

spoken. 

sped, R. 
spent 
R., spilt 



spun, <^n, spun. 



(spit, 

ispat^ 
split, Ii*y 
spread, 

C spmngi ) 
( sprang, f 



spit, 
spitten, 
split, R, 
spread. 

sprang. 

stood. 



stood, 

stove, R., stove, R. 

R., staid, R., staid. 



stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

i stunk,! 
stank^y 
{strode, 
strid, 

struck. 



stolen, 
stuck, 
stung. 

stqnk. 

stridden, 
strid. 

J struck, 
stricken. 



* Spake is still used in solemn and poetical style. 



EZSBCI6E. 

Correct the errors in the terhe: — ^Some horses are shoed every 
month. — Have you not often shrank from your duty? — ^If she had 
sang louder and spoke more distinctly, she would hare been heared 
better. — ^After the vessel had sank, we set still on the shore. — ^The 
duke set his horse admirably.— David might have smote Saul as be 
laid asleep.— From morning till night they spinned.— The boat was 
stoven. — ^King Philip had stole away.— Nobody has ever strewn 
roses in my path. — He must have dinged it into the river. 

Conjugate gainsay; forego; overhear; undersell; missend; 
overshoot; resow; understand; strew (regular) ; mipgiye. 
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18T 



String, 
Strive, 
Straw, 

Swear, 

Sweat, 
Sweep, 
Swell, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

TeD, 

TUiik^ 

Xhihre, 



Tfnpeff, 

atmng, 
strove, 
strowed, 

fBwore, ) 
stoare^ ) 
Bweat, R., 
swept, 
swelled, 

iswum, ) 
swam, ) 
j swung,) 
{aufang^y 

took, 

taught, 

tore, 

told, 

thoui^t, 

throve, R., 



Ferf. Part, 
strung, 
striven, R» 
strawn, B. 

ffwom. 

sweat, R. 

swept. 

R., swollen. 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

taught 

vom. 

told. 

thought. 

thriven, R. 



Root, 

Throw, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wake, 
Wax ) 

(g«>^)i ) 
Wear, 

Weave, 

Wed, 

Weep, 

Wet, 

Win, 

Wind ) 

(twme), f 

Work, 

Wrings 

Write, 



Imptrf, Perf. Part. 
threw, thrown, 
thrust, thrust 

(trod. 
R.,'Woke, R., woke. 



waxed. 



R. 



wore, worn, 

wove, ^.y ifoven, J2L 
R., wedy R., wed* 



wept, 
wet, R., 
won, 



wept 

wet,R. 

won. 



wound, wound. 

R., wrought,R., wrought 
wmngy wrung, 
wrote, written. 



884. The following verbs, whose imperfect indicative and perfect par- 
ticiple are by some made to end in < (as, apelt, past, mixt), are properly 
regular: — 

SmeH Bless Distress Snap Pass Mix 

' . Sp^ Dress Oppress Wrap Toss ^ Curse 

£d, after /, p, and «, is generally sounded like f, and thus the irregular 
forms in question have arisen. They are condenmed by the best authorities. 

Primitive verbs not found in the above Table are regular. 



SXBBCISS. 

Correct tks errors in the «tfr^;— Several yaluablQ hordes were 
hamstringed. — ^Yoa ha^e forswore yourself.—*! have learnt to 
swim, bi^t have never swam more than a few strokes. — Yqq inaj 
Iiave took pains, but this does not look like it. — She says she has 
tore her dress. — He writ a poem, and after it was wrote throwed 
it into the fire. — ^He who was curst of men seemed to be blest of 
Heaven. — ^He tost his head, and wrapt his cloak more closely about 
him.*»I am oppreat with grief and dlstrest beyond measure. 

OoT^tigate xmBttmg; mistake; nnteach; bethink; overthrow; 
nnweave; outwork; rewrite; outstrip; misspell; undress. 
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LESSON LIV. 

DEPEOTIVE VBRB6. 

885. A verb is said to be Defective when some of its 
parts are wanting. The defective verbs are ougkt^ he- 
warey wotddy quoth OTqiLod^ vdty wisy woty msthinksy and 
meseems. 

886. Onght appears only in the present and imperfect 
of the indicative and the subjunctive mood. It is con- 
jugatedthus:- 



Prei, and Imperf. Ind, 

1. I ought, We ought, 

2. Thou oughtest, Tou ought, 
8. He ought; The j ought 



Pres, and Imperf, SuhJ. 

1. If I ought, If we ought, 

2. If thou ought. If you ought, 
8. If he ought; If they ought 



The two tenses, in each mood, have the same fonn; to tell which is 
used in a given sentence, look at the other words, and see whether present 
or past time is meant ** I ought [present] to write.'* " I ought [imper- 
fect] to have written yesterday.** 

387. Ought has no participle. Hence the expression hadn^t ought Is 
wrong ; correct it to ought not. 

888. Beware, as if compounded of be and ware (for 
v)ary)y is used only in those tenses which in the verb be 
retain be. Thus : — . 

Ind. Fibst Fn. — ^I shall or will ietrare; thou shalt or wHt 6eware, &e. 
. Potential Pbes. — ^I may, can, must, or need ieware. 
Potential Ik perf. — ^I might, could, would, or should ieware 
SvBjUNCTiTE Pbes. — ^If I beware ; if thou 5«ware, &c. 
Impsbatitx Pbes., 2nd person. — ^J^eware thou ; ^ware you. 
iNnNiTiTB Pbes. — ^To 6eware. 

889. Would, as a principal verb, is found only in the 
present and imperfect indicative and subjunctive. It 

886. When is a verb said to be Defective t Mention the defective veiti. 
888. In what tenses does ottght appear? Go through these tenses. How are they 
to be distingnished in a given sentence t 387. What expression is condemned, and 
whyf 888. In what tenses only is beicare usedt Hention these parts. 889. In 
What parts Is the principal verb toauid found t Hention the expressions in which 
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IB rarely used except in the expressions would Ood, 
would JZeavetiy tooiUd to Oodj would to Heaven^ Iwovld 
that, would that 

Would Gody would Heaven (as ia the sentenoe, ** Would God I had 
died for thee, Absalom I "), mean* Oh that U were God's will ! Oh thai 
Heaven willed I Here the vert) would is in the subjunctiTe, imperfect, 
third, singular, and agrees req;>eetiTel7 with God and Heaven^^Would to 
God and would to Heaven are corrupt fonns for would God and wouUi 
Heanfen^ and should be treated as sudi in parsing. 

In the expresaionB I would that and would that, woidd is equivalent to 
wiah^ and is found in the indicative, present, first, singular, agreeing with /. 

890. Quoth and quod, meaning said, are now obsolete 
except in humorous style. They are used only in the 
imperfect tense, first and third singular, and always 
stand before their subject : " quoth I," " quod he." 

391. Wit, meaning know^ is used only in the present 
infinitive, in the conunon expression to wit, which is 
equivalent to namely. The kindred forms, wis (imper- 
fect, wist) and wot (formerly used as both a present 
and an imperfect), are now obsolete. 

392. Methinks and meseems, meaning it seems to me^ 
are in the indicative, present, third, singular. They 
are used only in this part and the third singular of the 
imperfect tense, — msthotight, Tneseemed. 

These verbs never admit of a subject; and, from 
their being used in but one person, they are called 
Unipersonal Verbs. "He stood, methought, beside 
my bed." " Meseems I see my murdered brother." 

In solemn style me^AmA;« becomes m«<AtnAr0<A; andmeM«m«, meeumeifk, 

H generally appears. Explain and parse the ezpreMlons would God^ would Heaven, 
What is said of the expressions woidd to CM, would to Heaven 7 Parse would 
in the expressions / would that, would thaL 890. What do quoik and ipwd mean ^ 
To what style do they now belong! In what tenses are fheyfband? How do 
they stand f 801. What does wii mean ff In what part only is it. used ff What is 
said of the kindred forms tet> and woti 802. What do meihinka and meeeema - 
meant Where alone are they found t What are these T«rbs oaUediand why! 
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893. PAHfeiNG. — When a verb is defective, state it 
in parsing, in stead of calling the verb regular or irregu- 
lar. The unipersonals not having any subject, no rule 
can be given for their agreetneiit. 

Methinks you (yught to heware of, mch false friends* 

HitliiidDi- to a vniperBOiial intraiuiitiTe Terb^ in tlie indicatiTe mood, 
present tense,, third person, singolar number ; admits of no subject 

Ought is a defective intransltiye verb, In the indieative mood, present 
tense, second person, plural number, and agrees with its sulject you : — 
J2u/e, A verb ggrees with its subject in person and number. 

To Beware is a defective intranutiTe vezb, in the infinitire mood, present 
tense, and limits the meaning of the verb imght : — Bide^ A Verb in the 
infinitiTe is used as a sutject, or limits the meaning of some other word, 
or stands independently in the sentence. 

EXEBCISB. 

Parse the pronoune, adjectives, and wrbs : — " Beware of flat- 
terers,*' qnoth my father; '4t were better to fall among pick- 
pockets than among them." — ^Would Heaven all men were hon- 
est! — ^ThoH ooghtest 16 have discovered, meseems, that riches 
can not purchase trne friends. — ^We must beware of the faults of 
the tongue ; to wit, slanderings, false witness, profanity. — ^Would 
that Hungary had won her freedom. — ^Metbought I was wander- 
ing in Elysium. — ^If thou ought to improve thy time, improve it. — 
Israel would none of me. 



LESSON LV. 

THB AHYBSB. 

894. Thb Adtebb. — ^The sixth part of Bpeeeh is the 
Adverb. 

" We saw to-day a very beautifnl sunrise.'* 
In this sentence, the verb saw is modified by Uhdain^ telling token we 

In gotemn style, what do methinks and meseemt become t 303. How is a defective 
verb to bo parsed f Learn the parsing forms. 

8M. What is the sixth part of speech f In the sentence We aaw to-day a vnry 
Umaf/Mi ttmHse, bj what is the verb mw modlfledl By what, the m^JeetiTe teoi^ 



Mw ; imd the a^cdre hemaifrS ie.modified by very^ teUlng haw beauUfid.. 
T<hdai/y very, and words of similar force used to modify verbs and adjec- 
tives, are called Adverbs. 

, An ndrerb is likewise used to modify another ndvetb ; idso, a preposl* 
tion ; also, an adjund, — that is, an etpressipn consisting of a preposition, 
its object, and the words that modify the latter. *^ It went considerably 
beyond my expectations ; ^ the adverb considerahiy modifies the preposi- 
tion beyond, ^*The Esquimaux live almost exclusively on animal food; ** 
tiie adverb dhnost modifies the adverb exclusively, whUe the adverb excite 
ikftly modifies the adjunct on animaifood. 

895. An Adverb is a word expressing manner, time, 
place, degree, affirmation, negation, possibility, or 
number, used to modify a verb, adjective, adverb, 
preposition^ adjunct, or a whole idea. 

Examples of adverbs, arranged according to their 
meaning, follow : — 

1. Hannkr. — ffmo/ Tku$, ao, locU, t//, together, 4om«A<>W) oftyhovf^ 
otherwite, lengthwise, slowly, happily, and most other words ending in Aow, 
wist, and /y. * 

2. Time. — When f Then, now, immediately, forthmth, already, for' 
merly, to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, soon, lately, early, daily, seldom, often^ 
ever, always, kc, 

3. PLAC«.-^TF%ere/ Here^ there (and most of their compoands, as 
wherever, herein, thereabouts, Ac), whither, hither, thither, whence, hence^ 
thence, away, off, far, up, dowti, aboard, ashore, homewards, and most 
other words ending in wards. 

4. DiOBEJB. — Much, littlSy very, exceedingly, greatly, quite, enough, 
equally, scarcely, nearly, almost. — ^Adverbs that modify other adverbs or 
adjectives generally express degree. 

6. Affibhatiok. — Tes, ay, certainly, truly, indeedi doubtless, amsn, 

6. Negation. — ^o, nay, not, nowise, nohow, never. 

7. PosBCBiLDnr.*— PtfrAofw, percAamcei maybe, powbiy, ht^^ 

8. NuMBSB.— i^r^ (which is preferable to firstly)^ secondly^ thirdly^ 
&c. ; once, twice, thrice. 

396. Adverbs o/Mmner. — ^Adverbs of manner are 

■ ' ■ ; - -' ■ t ■ ' - . ■ III - m ■■i« — 

iiful 7 What are ta-daxf. and ver$ called 9 What else besidea verba and adjectiVM 
ia an adverb vued to modify 9 Give examples. 386. Deflae an Adverl^ Give ex- 
ample of adverba of manner. Of time. Of place. Of degree. Of aArmatloii. 
OlnsitMitfU Ofdaqht. OfmmtlMr. 999> Whiahof thwaratlrtmogtnnmaroq^l 
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the most numerous. Many of them are formed from 
adjectives by adding the suflSx ly^ meaning in a rrumr 
ner. Thus, from bude, ruddy ^ in a rude manner; 
£rom~ SIMPLE, simply^ in a simple manner. 

897. Observe that words ending in /y, particularly those formed from 
nouns, are not always adverbs. Some are ac^ectives only; as, My^ tealy. 
Others are generally adjectives, though sometimes adverbs; as, the matdy 
virtues, Jcingli/ sway, godly men, daUy prayers, tkadly hatred, — he acted 
manly^ it occurs dat/y, &c. 

898. Adverbs formed with the suffix /y, from adjectives already endt 
ing in ^y, should be avoided as Inharmonious. For godlUy^ hdily^ say ii\ 
a godly manner ^ in a holy manner^ 

399. Any word that in a given passage modifies i^ 
yerb, adjective, or adverb, is an adverb, though it may 
usually appear as some other part of speech. Observe 
the adverbs in italics in the following examples : — 

To travel post (commonly a noun); — crack (commonly a noun or verb) 
went the mast i^-^lick goes the spring ; — ^to drink deep and talk loud (com- 
monly adjectives); — ^'twas poMing (commonly a participle) strange; — 
exceeding great reward; — ^it was hut (commonly a conjunction) a fancy. 

400. Words that generally appear as adverbs are 
sometimes used as the names of things, and then be- 
come nouns ; as, " To-morrow is uncertain." " Now 
is the time to repent." " Upwards of twenty were 
hurt." 

401. "Words that generally appear as adverbs are 
sometimes used to qualify the meaning of nouns, and 
then become adjectives ; as, an oniA/ son, our home- 
ward journey. 

How are many adverbs of manner formed f . 897. As what other part of ipeech do 
words ending in ly eometimeB' appear! Give examples. 898. What adverbs of 
manner should be avoided as inharmonious f 899. Give examples showing bow a 
word that usually appears as some other part of speech may be used as an advm-b. 
400. What part of speech do words that generally appear as adverbs sometimes 
beoomef 401. For what are words that generally appear as adverbs aooMtlmM 
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402. C<mtion. — ^Adverbs mnst be carefully distin- 
gaished from adjectives. To tell them apart, see in 
each case to what the word in question relates. K it 
relates to a noun, it is an adjective ; but, if it relates 
to a verb, adjective, adverb, preposition, adjunct, or 
the whole idea, it is an adverb. 

If I say " a loud noise,** laud relates to the noun fu>u«, and is there- 
fore an adjective. But, if I say *^ speak load,** hud relates to the rerb 
speaky and is therefore an adverb. So in the following examples : — 

Adjectives, — ^An upward flight; elidnly habits; the above rules; the 
Jirtt fruits; Sarah is toell; the very man himself; he wHl come UMnorraw 
morning; a/arcountiy; a dai/y paper; no mercy. 

Adverbs, — ^To fly upward; to live elSanly\ look above; he spoke 
Jirst ; Sarah reads well ; very sour ; very handsomely ; he will come to- 
morrow; to trarel /ar; it happens dat/y ; no longer. 

EZEBCIBS. 

Iruert adwrU ofmofnTter : Time flies — . How— and — Adelaide 
studies I Your canary warbles — , The trees are — loaded with 
fruit, and pay us — for our labor. Marlborough — addressed his 
men, and then — led them against the foe. The sleigh-bells are 
ringing — . No poet has written more — than Milton. 

Insert adverbs of time or place : — and — did Garibaldi go ? 
Impostors are to be found — . My mocking-bird has flown — ; 
will you get me another — ? — tell fiie truth. Earthquakes — 
occur in England. Franklin pondered the matter — ^ walking — 
and — with his arms folded. Books are — much better printed 
than they — were. 

Form an adverb from, each of the following adjectives^ and ^ell 
it: — Rude; manfdl; obstinate; general; vicious; liberal ; busy ; 
ancient ; natural ; real ; sure ; true {this word and the next four 
r^ect final e before the suffix ly, though it begins with a eonsonant) ; 
untrue ; due ; undue ; whole ; feeble (see Bule IIL^p, 20) ; noble; 
amiable; terrible; agreeable; inseparable; passable; irresistible; 

U0«dt What do they then become f Gire examples. 402. From what mmt ad- 
TerhB be eareftiUy dlBtingtUshed f How may adjectives and adverbs be told apart f 
lUnitrate this. Give other examples showing the difference between •43Mtivei 
and adverbs. 
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vile (k^e leii not preceded hy a eoneonmif) ; stale; 0ole; pele; 
servile ; hearty (see Rule F/., p. 21) ; hanghtj ; pretty ; handy ; 
dainty ; easy ; coy (here a vowel precedes final y) ; gay. 



• •< ■ 



LESSON liVI. 

ADVBBBS (OOKTINUSD), 

403. Adjectives and Adverbs to he distinguished in 
Use. — ^We have seen in § 401 that some words may be 
used as both adjectives and adverbs. There are gen- 
erally, however, distinct forms for these two parts of 
speech, and in that case one must not be used for the 
other. 

A sfxm answer; the now governor. These expressions are wrong, be* 
cause the adyerfo stxm is joined to the noun ansvoer^ and the adverb now 
tathenoun gwtmo/t. Substitute the adjeetives speedy and pretemi: a 
speedy answer ; the present gemmor. 

Zead is meUed easier than iron, . This tea is %meQmimon good* These 
sentences are wrong, because the adjectiye easier is joined to the verb ts 
mslted^ and the adjective uncommon to the adjective good. Substitute the 
correqKmding adverbs: — Lead is melted more easily than iron. This tea 
is uncommonly good. 

404. The verbs look, seem^ appear^ feely taste^ smeUj 
and satmdj when b quality of the subject is to be ex- 
pressed, should be followed by an adjective relating ta 
the subject, and not by an adverb ; as, "The garden 
looks handsome [not handsomely\P " Boses smell Sfweat 
\ps^, sweetLy\P 

405. Gofijwncime Adverbs.-^^^ Wsit till I come." 

408. What mle ii laid down, wh&k there aredUtiiict formi for an a4)eetive and 
tbfi coireapondUig adverb f Oive examples of the violation of this nile» and point 
out the errors. 404. Give and illostrate the rule relating to the verbe look, atetih 4bo. 
406. What is the force of tiU In the sentence Wait tiU I come? What are words 
that simply connect called t What are adverbs that connect called f What words 
an most frequently used as coi^junotlve adverbs f Illustrate their use in sentenoea. 
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Here tke adverb tiUy besides modifying the verb comej 
connects two parts of the sentence, — wait and / come. 
Words that connect simply, are called Conjunctions ; 
adverbs that connect, are called Conjunctive Adverbs. 
The words most frequently used as conjunctive ad- 
verbs, are why, how J when J where, wherefore, therefore, 
after, lefore, till. 

ExampleB of Conjunctive Adverbs. — ^I do not know fohy I was aent, 
how I can cross the river, where I am to go, or when I must return. — ^Man 
has reason ; therefore he is not a brute. — ^Was Polk premdent before or 
fl/3fer you were bom? 

406. Reuakks. — ^We can generally express the meaning of an adverb 
with two or more other words. Thus :— They called daUtf [every day]. 
Hence [from thW\ it follows. Thrice [three times] I warned him. He 
answered briefly [in a brief manner']. 

Two or more words, therefore, taken together, sometimes convey a 
single adverbial idea. The words in question may lose their individual 
force, as in 5y and by (presently), on high (above), as yet (hitherto) ; in 
such cases, they should be parsed together, as a Complex Adverb. If they 
retain their individual force, they must be parsed separately. In partie- 
fUaTy in vain, at present, at least, are combinations of a preposition and an 
adjective relating to a noun understood ; — in a particular manner, in a 
vain manner, at the present Hm^e, at the least estimate. At length, at oneCy 
in fine, on the whole, are combinations of a prepointion and a noun. 

40^. Inside-out J upside-downy topsy-turvy, should be written with the 
hyphen and parsed as adverbs. Red-hot, bright-yellow, stone-blind, &c., 
should also be written with the hyphen. The compound words thus 
formed, are adjectives. If the hyphen is omitted, red, bright, and stone 
modify the several adjectives, and are therefore adverba 

408. The adverb there generally means in that place. Sometimes, 
however, it is used merely to introduce a sentence ; in which case the verb 
precedes its subject. " There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John." 



400. How can we generaUy express the meaning of an adverb f If the words thus 
taken together lose their individual force, how shonld they he parsed f How, if 
they retain their indivldnal foree t Explain the expressions in particular, in 
vain, &o. Explain the expressions at length, at once, Sec. 407. How shonld inaide- 
out, upside-down, topay-turvy he written and parsed? What Is said of red-hot, 
bright-yeilow, stone-blind, ftct 408. What does there generedly meant For what 

7 
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409. Wkgre^ here^ and iherey implying reH or motion tfi, ve used in 
familiar style iovvihither^ hither ^ and thither^ implying mo^on totoardt; as, 
I came here^ he marched there, 

410. Whence, hencey thencej henceforth, and thence- 
forth, imply motion from. The word from, therefore, 
Bometimes used before them, is unnecessary. K it is 
allowed to stand [as, From whence came ye ?], from is 
a preposition, and whence, hence, &c., after it are nouns. 

411. Say eeldom if ever or seldom or never, not seldom or ever, " Sel- 
dom or never has so great a mind as Newton*s appeared ; seldom, if ever, 
wUl so great a mind appear again.** 

EXEBCISB. 

Select the adoerbsj and tell what they express : — ^Few indeed, naj 
we may say none, are perfectly happy here. — ^Even the wisest 
man may perchance be deceived. — ^Ton have not studied quite 
enough to-day. — ^Always think twice before you speak once. — 
He who lies abed late in the morning loses far the best part of the 
day. — Hope on, hope ever. 

Tell what part of speech each ward in italics is: — She went 
splash, splash, right through the mud. — ^Rising early, I set ^u^.— - 
Harly piety is pleasing to the Lord. — Columbus sailed west, — ^The 
wind is west, — The wind is from the west, — ^He drank too much, — ^I 
wondered much to see the offhoroe so lioely. — We drove off, — To^ 
morrow may never come. — Since then he has had money eniough, 
— She conducted affairs skilfully enough. — ^Do the wicked ever 
think of a hereafter f — Hereafter we wijl live apart. 

Correct, and give the reasons : — ^Never answer surlily (§ 898).-* 
We should try to live godlily. — I like to see persons move about 
livelily. — ^The seldom rainbow (§ 408) paints the sky. — ^The onoe 
king became a beggar. — ^My heretofore life has been full of errors. 
— ^The moon looks Very brightly. — ^Your flute sounds sweetly. — 
They rise successive. — Do not think too high of yourself. — How 
foolish William behaved ! — ^He spoke briefer than I supposed he 
would. — ^Wellington was seldom or ever defeated in battle. 

- ■ II ■ ■! .11 II Pi . . I I I I ■ ■ I ■■III II. 

purpoae is It sometimeB used f 400. For what worda are wherej Aere, and there nied 
in fEuniliar style f 410. What is said of the use of from before whence, hence, 
lAcnee, Iko.f 41^ What should W9 say ls| st3ad of fe/dom or ever ? 
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LESSON LVII. 

OOMFABISON AND CONSTRUCTION OF ADVXRBS. 

412. CoMPABisoN OF Adyebbs. — ^Adverbfl are inde- 
clinable ; bnt a few, of one or two syllables, are com- 
pared, like adjectives. 

418. The comparative degree is regularly formed by 
adding er to the positive ; and the superlative, by adding 
eet. Thus : — 



Pm. 


Comp, 


Sup. 


P09. 


CMHp, 


Sup. 


Late, 


later, 


latest 


Early, 


eariier. 


earliest. 


Fast, 


faster, 


fastest. 


Often, 


oftener, 


oftenest 



414. Old writers compare some of the adverbs ending in /y. IfUton 
uses the words plaifdur^ rightlier^ finrdier; and in Shakspeare we even 
find eoHliesi. Such forms are now oat of use ; we saj more plainly^ mart 
rightly y morejirmly^ most eofiUy. 

415. The following adverbs are irregular in their 
comparison :— 



Pes. 


Comp. 


Sup. 


P09. 


Comp. 


Sup. 


Badly, ill. 


worse, 


worst. 


Much, 


more, 


most 


Well, 


better. 


best 


Far, 


farther. 


farthest 


IdtUe, 


less. 


least 


Forth, 


further, 


furthest 



416. Jfare is the adveib used to give the fbroe of the oompaiataye 
degree, and most to give the force of the superlative, to aii](jectives that can 
not be compared. These words may be used with the same force before 
many adverbs, particularly those of manner; ad, more ffraeefuUy^ most 
gracefuUy ; mxire freqtientlyy most frequency. An advert), however, is not 
said to be compared, unless it takes er and est^ or changes its form as in 
the abo^e list of inegulars. 



412. How are lome advsAa rariedt 41S. How vn the eomparattve md th* 
■nperlative decree Kgularty formed t Compare mmbo axamplM. 414. What ad- 
verbs are eompared by old writers Y What does Milton use Y What do we now 
use in stead of these forms f 415. Name and compare the adverbs that are irregu- 
lar In their comparison. 416. For what are more and moat nsedf To whet be- 
sides adjectives may they be Joined f When only is an adverb said to be com- 
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417. OoNSTEUonoN OF Adverbs. — ^An adverb will 
generally be found to modify, the meaning of a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb. 

418. The word modified by an adverb may be found by asking a ques- 
tion with what. Thus: — "Is that sum hard? Yes; very." Question. 
Very vkat f Answer, Very hard. The adverb very relates to the adjec- 
tive hard understood. 

Ab we have just seen, the word tliat an adverb modifies may be under- 
stood. Other examples follow : — " Up and on them, my gallant boys [that 
is, get up and fall on them] ! ^ " Away to the ship, my men [that is, go 
away\ I '* Sometimes in lively style an adverb is joined to an auxiliary 
expressed, while the root of the verb is understood; as, "Til thence to 
Florence [that is, I'll go thence].** 

419. Sometimes an adverb modifies an idea conveyed 
by the whole or part of a sentence. In that case, as it 
bears no grammatical relation to any particular word, 
we say that it is nsed independently. The adverbs 
oftenest used independently are as follows : — 

1. Yea and no^ used in answering questions ; and oawfi, at the end of 
prayers. 

2. For thy in the common expression and so forth. Here the adverb so 
modifies the adverb /orf A, but forth is used independently. 

5. Oonseguenilgy therefore^ and then^ implying inference. ** Lignum 
vit», therefore^ will sink in water.** 

4. Ursty seeondlffj thirdly^ &c., introdudng sucoesave particulars. 

6. Why and well^ used simply to introduce a sentence. '' Why^ 1 for- 
got** ^* Well, he is happy at last** 

420. Rule XV.-^An adverb relates to the word or 
words whose meaning it modifies, or stands independ- 
ently in the sentence. 

421. Pabsing. — ^To parse an adverb, compare it and 

paredf 417. What wiU an adTeib generally be found to modify t 418. How may 
the word modified by an adTeib be found t niastnto tUa. Oive otberexamplea 
■bowing tbnt tbe modified word may be nndenftood. 419. When ia an adveib 
aidd to be need independently t Mention tbe ad verba ofteneat naed independoitly, 
and tbe eireomatancea under wbieb tbey are ao n^pd. 42Qi Bedte Bide XY. 
4SL How la an adTerb paned f Lean tbe fonna. 
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state its degree, if it can be compared ; tell what it re- 
lates to or state that it is used independently ; if a con-* 
junctire adverb, tell what it connects and what it 
relates to ; finally, give Rule XV. 

By and hy we shall travel still more rapidly. 

By and by is a complex adverb, and relates to the verb ihall travel:-^ 
RtUe, An adverb relates to the word or words whose meaning it modifieSi 
or stands independently in the sentence. 

Stall is an adverb, and relates to the adverb more : — Etde^ An adverb, 
&c 

Mon is an adverb ; much, more^ most ; in the comparative degree, and ^ 
relates to the adverb rapidly : — JRitley An adverb, &c. 

Bapidly is i^n adverb, and relates to the verb shall travel : — Bule^ An 
adverb, &c. 

Well, Til off to Paris, after you leave. 

WeU is an adverb, used independently :*-i2tf/e, an adverb, &o. 

Off is an adverb, and relates to the verb mil go (the root go being' 
understood) : — RttUy An adverb, &c. 

After is a conjunctive adverb ; it connects PU off to Paris and you kaufSf 
and relates to the verb leave : — Rtdcy An adverb, &c. 

EZEBCISS. 

Parse the nouns^ fyronouTis, adjectives, terds, and adverbs: — ^Ih 
1545,* an Indian, climbing an exceedingly steep monntain in Bo- 
livia, to support himself the better, took hold of a bush tha,t 
happened to be growing just abovet where he stood. The. bush 
immediately came up in his hand ; and its root, strangely enough, 
was covered with a glittering dust. This turned out to be silver 
ore, and thus were accidentally discovered th§ celebrated silver 
mines of Potosi, which rank among the most valuable mineral 
deposits hitherto known. — Tunis now stands not far from where 
ancient Carthage formerly stood. — ^Just now there are no wars or 
rumors of wars anywhere. — Seldom, if ever, has a hyena been 

tamed. — On, Stanley, on. 

■ ■■' ' ..II ■ - .1 II. ' ■ 

* A noun, being the name of a year. 

t A preposition, not an adverb, Ub object place being understood 't—just abwe 
Ctbe place] where he stood. 
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LESSON LVIII. 

THE FBEFOBITION 

422. The Pbeposition. — ^The Beventh part of speech 
is the Preposition. 

" Washington marched to Princeton.** 

The relation between Washington's marching and Princeton is here 
expressed by to; not from Princeton, nor roufid Princeton, nor past 
Princeton, bnt to Princeton. The words in italics express each a different 
relation, and are called Prepositions. ' 

423. That term of the relation which naturally follows the preposition, 
is called its Object ; and, if it is a noun, it is in the objective case, accord- 
ing to Rule IV. In the above example, Princeton is the object of the 
preposition to, and is in the objective case. 

A preposition may also have for its olject a pronoun in the objective, 
a verb in the infinitive, or a partidple ; as, ^* There is an air of mystery 
about him,'" *^ The concert was aboui to commenceJ" ** The concert was 
about eotnmencingy 

424. A Preposition is a word used to show the relation 
that a substantive, infinitive, or participle bears to some 
other term in the sentence. 

425. An A^jiuiot is an expression consisting of a 
preposition, its object, and the words that modify the lat- 
ter. "Wellington was about commencing important and 
extensive operations / " the words in italics constitute an 
adjunct 

426. List of PREPosmoNs. — ^The following list em- 
braces all the prepositions in common use : — 



422. What Is the eeventh jmrt of speech ? In the eentence WaMngUm 
inarched to Princeton, "what does the word to express ? What other words might 
be voed, to indicate different relations ff What are these words called f 428. What 
is the Object of a preposition f What may a preposition have for its object f 
424. Define a Preposition. 425. Define an Adljunct. 426. Give as many prepo- 
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»l 


«*. 


oonoermng, off, 


to, 


abaft, 


athwart, 


despite, on. 


touching. 


aboard, 


bating, 


down, over. 


toward. 


about, 


before. 


during, overthwart, 


towards. 


above, 


behind. 


ere, past, 


under. 


across. 


below. 


except, pending. 


undemeathp 


after, 


beneath, 


excepting, r^;arding, 


until, 


against, 


beside. 


for, respecting. 


unto, 


along. 


besides, 


from, round. 


«P, 


amid. 


between, 


in, save. 


upon. 


amidst, 


betwixt. 


into, amoe, 


versus, 


among, 


beyond. 


minus, through. 


with. 


amongst. 


but. 




within, 


around, 


by. 


of; till. 


without. 



427. Caution. — ^The words in the above list are not 
prepositions in every sentence, but only when they ex- 
press some relation and have an object. 

Thus : — " A polite man would not have burst out a laughing." The first 
a has no object, but limits the meaning of the noun man ; it is therefore 
an article. The second a has the participle laughing for its object, and la 
a preposition. 

428. Many of the words in the above list of preposi- 
tions, particularly those that denote place or direction, 
are also used as adverbs. 

If I say, ^* Look above this earth," above has the noun earth for its 
object, and is a preposition. But if I say, ** Look above," above has no 
object; It modifies the verb looky and is therefore an adverb. 

429. Some of the words in the list of prepositions 
are also used as conjunctions, — ^that is, to connect words 
or sentences. 

If I say, ** All but me remained," hut is used with the force c^ except^ has 
me for its object, and is a preposition. If I say, *•*• But Brutus is an honor- 
able man," hut is used without an object, as a connective, and it is there- 



sitions of the list as you can remember. 427. When only are the words presented 
in the list prepositions t Olve an example of the use of a as diflfbrent parts of 
speech. 428. As wlfat part of speech do many of the words in the list of prepo- 
sitions appear f Illustrato this. 420. As what other part of speeoh do they also 
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fore a conjunction. On the oUier hand, but, when equivalent to onliff is' 
an adverb ; as, *^ But [pnly] seven metals were known to the ancients." 
Observe the difiference in the following examples:— 

Prepositions* — Charlemagne flourished about the year 800. — ^Mercury 
fireezes at 39 degrees below zero. — ^Throw it over the fence. — Notwithstand- 
ing his merits, Schuyler was superseded. — Since the invention of printing, 
books have multiplied. — Go to your home, and lay your throbbing head on 
your pillow. 

Adverbs. — ^Horsemen were seen riding about. — Han wants but Httle 
here below. — ^Throw it (yver. — ^Printing was invented, and books have mul- 
tiplied ever since. — ^There was now no home for Koger Williams to go to, 
no pillow for him to lay his head on. 

Conjunctions. — Oil is lighter than water, /or it floats on water. — Not-^ 
withstanding he was superseded, Schuyler did all he could for his country. 
— Since you suspect me, I have nothing to say. 

430. Complex Prepositions. — Two prepositions are 
sometimes used to express a cgmpoimd relation. In 
that case^take them together in parsings and call them 
a Complex Preposition. " The Germans came from 
h^ond the Ehine ; " from heyond is a complex prepo- 
sition, showing the relation between caTne and Rhine. 

From unites with various other prepositions, to form a complex prepo- 
sition; tAyfrom aboard, from above, from within, ko. Besides these, we 
have according to, contrary to, as to, as for, because of, instead of, off of, 
out of, over against, &c. 

BXEBCISE. 

Supply prepositions, arid tell the object of each ; parse (he ad* 
verbs: Elizabeth, daughter — Henry VIII., was born — Green- 
wich Palace, not far — London ; she succeeded — the throne -^ 
the year 1558. — her faults as a woman, but one opinion is en- 
tertained — her as a queen; few British sovereigns — or — her 
time have displayed greater ability. The Danube flows — Austria 
and Turkey, and empties — the Black Sea; it has several large 
cities — its banks. Do your duty — fear. As we sailed — the 

appear t Give an example. Give an example of the use of the same word in dif- 
ferent Bentences as preposition and adverb; as preposition and co^janctlon. 
430. What is a Complex Preposition ? What preposition enters into a number of 
complex prepositions ? Give some examples into whichyrom does not enter. 
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island — Bxmset, I saw a coral reef extending ^— the east, just — 
the Bniface of the sea. Wearily we plodded — sharp rooks and — 
pathless solitudes. 



• •» 



LESSON LIX. 

PBBPOSITIONS (CONTINUED). 

431. Position. — ^A preposition generally stands be- 
fore its object. The word itself, pre-positionj means a 
plaovng b^ore. 

482. The relatiyes that and a«, howerer, always precede the prepod- 
tion that goyenis them ; as, ** These doctrines were held hy those that I 
have spoken of [or, such as I hare spoken o^]." 

In familiar style, the other relatives also, as well as the interrogatives, 
precede the governing preposition ; as, ** Mr. Hall, whom I called on about 
your business, will attend to it to^y." " What do you allude tof Whom 
do you speak off " 

483. In some current phrases and in poetry, we occasionally iSnd a 
noun preceding the preposition that governs it; as, all the world over; 
my efforts to the contnrj notwithstandinff ; the churchyard^s quiet sods 
beneath. 

434. Terms of the Eelation. — ^When the terms of 
tbe relation stand immediately before and after the 
preposition, they are seen at once: when not, to find 
the former term, ask a question with what before the 
preposition; to find the latter term, ask a question 
with what after it. The answers to these questions will 
be the terms of the relation. 

Find the terms between which for shows the relation, in the following 
sentence : ^^For these purse-proud upstarts. Virtue herself, unless adorned 
with diamonds, would possess no charms.'* Question. What for these 

431. How does a prepoeition generally stand f Wliat iB the meaning of the 
word pre-position 7 432. What exception is there to the rule Just laid down t In 
fiamlliar style, what words may precede the governing preposition ? 433. What 
other exception is noted f 434. When are the terms between which a preposition 
■howa the relation seen at once f "^en this Is not the ease, how may the terms 

7* 
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t 

pane-prood npotarts? Amwer. WbM potset; this is the former tenn 
oftbereUition.— Would poiseflB for tito/ Antwer, For{i^iBad)^ipUarU; 
upstarts is the latter term of the relation. 

435. The former term of the relation is sometimes understood ; as, 
** [Looking] on the whole, I prefer spring." 

486. The latter term of the relation is sometimes miderstood; as, 
" Samson is the strongest man [that] we read of in history." 

487. The preposition itself is sometunes understood; as, "Throw [to] 
the dog a bone." ** He was like [to] his father." " Germantown is near 
[to] Pluladelphia." 

438. When two relations subsist between the terms, 
two prepositions connected by a conjunction and having 
a common object may be used. 

Thus : ** Collector of taxes in and for the county of Weetcfaester." In 
shows one relation between eolUetor and eotm^y, and /or another; conmijf 
is in the objectiYe case, goyemed by the prepositions in said for, 

439. When the relation extends to several things, a 
preposition may have several objects, as in the follow- 
ing sentence : — ^' Few can form any idea qf the Idhora^ 
trtalsj and disa^^pomtments^ that fall to the teacher's lot." 

440. A preposition with its object often follows an 
intransitive verb ; as, " We can not account for some 
things." 

In some cases of this kind, the verb and preposition taken together 
come to be regarded as a transitire rerb, and as such admit of a passive 
form ; thus, " Some things can not be accounted for." Here for is no 
longer a preposition, for it has no oly'ect, but is part of the transitive verb 
eon he aecounied for. 

In some cases a preposition is thus combined with an intransitive verb 

. without making it transitive ; as, " Glory is worth dying for." Dying for 

is the present participle of an intransitive verb."— Sometimes a preposition 



of the relation be found t inostrate this. 486. Give a tentenee showing that the 
former term is sometimes understoocL 480. In like manner illustrate the omission 
of the latter term. 487. Finally, what is sometimes understood? 488. When two 
relations snbalBt between the terms, what may he usedt Give an example. 
430. Whsn may a preposition have several ob|eets t 44a What does a preposiUon 
with its object often follow t Show how the verb and preposition are sometimea 
thrown into the passive form Give an ezAnple in which the verb is not made 
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U ODmUmed In Ibis wtj with > tnufdtive rarb in &« uUre TOiiw; •«, 
"I h&TB more time %U I know what to d« w^" To do ui<A i& a traiu- 
itive verb, goveniiiig the inCertogatiTe proaoun'tsliif in Hie- objective cue. 

441. In like puumer, the preposltlooa /or nod ^ enter Into oertuu 
ccHnpouod s^jectives ; aa, itaeartd-/or. . tuaoaght-Jirr, , waheaTd-of, an- 
tkoaght^. Gcwoect the p4ris of Hich <»inpounda wit^Uiertijphea, and 
parse as common a^iectivea. ',/, 

442. Tbiuthe ioflnitiTenioodisDot aprepontton, tutptrtof theveiiiL 
In parnng, it must be taken with tlie reet of the verb, u abown in g 297. 

443. Edlk XTI. — A preposition show^ the relation 
that a substantive, infinitive, or participle, bears to 
some other /^brd or words in the eentence. 

444. Faesoto. — ^To parse a preposition, mention t^B 
terms- between whieb it shows the relation, and give 
Rule XVI. Thus:— 

Out of regard for a frknd I i 
tached to, I overlooked his reflet 
and honor. 

Out of is a complex prepoBition, and sbi 
noun Tiffard, wliich is its object, and the verb 
aition shows the relation that a subetantiTe, 
to some other word or words In the sentenoe. 

Fds ia a prepoation, and shows the reUtion between the aaaa/rieitd, 
which is its olgect, and the noun regard: — Rule, A prepo^Uoa, &c. 

To is a preposition, and shows the relation between tbo relative pro- 
noun that understitod^ which is its object, and the a^jectiTe attached: — 
Siilt, A prepoaitiwi, Ac. 

On is a preposition, and shows the relation between the nouos veiadtg 
and Aonor, which are 11a objects, and the noun reJUttioni : — Rvle, A prep- 
osition, kc. 

EXBBCIBB. 

Pane the a^eetiwt, ««r^ odMrbt, and prepotitiimt : — Tbe 
times aro sadly ont of joint — " Early to bed and early to rise," 

tnnlmTa. With whM Uad ot • vsrb is a prcpodtlon aoiiutliiiei thai oombliied t 
441. Bow ITS tome sompwiTiil vIjaMIvm Itormcd I How eliaiilil the; be wiitldn t 
M2. How tars in IbalDSnitlTe mood to b« looksd upon and psrwdt M. Baolt* 
BhIsZVL 4M. Bowlsi^epodtliniparwdl Loan tlia Hum. 
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is a maxim whioh it would be well for'all penoiu without exeep- 
tion to act upon. — Stephen fell off the bridge into the river, bnt 
sacceeded in getting out safe, minus, his hat. — ^Before the time 
of Gutenberg, books were written in stead of being printed. — The 
long Tvished-for day at length arrived, and was hailed on all sides 
with acclamations. — ^According^to Cicero, there was a time when 
men wandered everywhere through the fields after the manner 
of beasts. — Notwithstanding your vaunted strength, to go a fish- 
ing and a hunting on the same day would be too much for you. 
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LESSON LX. 



THE CONJUNCTION 

445. The Conjunction. — ^The eighth part of speech 
is the Conjnnction. 

"Yet, if I mistake not, Virgil and Horace were Romans.^ 
In this sentence, and is used to connect the words Virgil and Horace. 
If is -used to connect the parts of the sentence, / mistake not and Virgil 
and Horace toere Romans, Yet is used to connect the whole sentence 
with something going before. And, t/, yet^ and other words used as con^ 
nectives, are called Conjunctions. The word eotijunction means a Joining 
together, 

446. A Coxgunotion is a word used to connect words, 
sentences, or parts of a sentence. 

447. List of Conjunctions. — ^The following list em- 
braces all the conjunctions in common use : — 



although, 


either. 


neither, 


save, 


then. 


and, 


even. 


neverthele^. 


seeing, 


though. 


as, 


except, 


nor, 


since. 


unless. 


because, 


for, 


notwithstandmg, 


so, 


yet. 


both. 


if, 


or. 


than, 


whereas, 


but. 


lest. 


provided, 


that, 


whether. 



446. What Jb the eighth part of Bpeeoh t Bepeat the sentence presented at the 
eommenoement of the leeson. In tUs sentence, what is and used fort (p Yeil 
What are suob words oalled f What does the word eot^ttnetion mean t 440. De- 
fine a Ooqjanotton. 447. Mention as many of the ooi^nnctions in the list as yon 
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llaay of the words in the aboTo list are also tued as other parts of 
speech. They are oonjnnotions only when they connect words, sentences, 
or pttrts of a sentence. 

448. Both, either, neither, and that, standing for nonns, are ait^ectiTe 
pronouns. Used with nouns, to limit their meaning, they are pronom* 
inal adjectives. That is a relatiye pronoun, when equivalent to who or 
which, 

449. Even, then, and now, are generally adverbs. But even is a con- 
junction, when it introduces a repeated word ; as, " I, etfen I." Then is a 
conjunction, when it is used as the correlative of if. Now. is a con- 
junction, when it has no reference to time; as, '•''Now Barabbas was a 
robber." 

460. Except and without are conjunctions only when used (though 
not elegantly) for vnless. But, for, and Mnee, as we have seen in § 429, 
are' sometimes adverbs and prepositions. Provided and leetti^are fre- 
quently participles. iSb is a conjunction, only when equivalent to pro- 
vided; ''^So you leave me enough, you may take what yon choose.** Or 
in the expresaon or ever, meaning before, is an adverb ; *^ or ever the silver 
cord be loosed.** 

461. As, representing a noun, after eueh, same, as many, so many, as 
mtbch, and so much, has been already mentioned (§ 162) as a relative pro- 
noun. When as denotes degree and modifies an adjective or adverb {as 
gracefvX, as gracefully), it is an adverb. When as denotes manner and at 
the same time connects, it is a conjunctive adverb. When it connects 
simply, it is a conjunction. 

462. Observe the following examples: — ^Both (conj.) Alexander and 
Caesar were great conquerors, and both {adj, pro.) met with an untimely 
end. — I will not go without {prep.) you. — I will not go without {conj.) you 
go. — ^I would advise you not to become either {conj.) a punter or a sculp- 
tor, seeing {conj.) there is but {culv.) little encouragement for {prep.) art 
in this country. — ^They say that {conj.) that {pro, adj.) house that {rel. pro.) 
we just passed, is haunted. — ^Help such as {rel. pro.) need help. — Good hu' 
mor spreads happiness around, just as {conj. adv.) the sun sheds its light 
on all. — Some regard Milton as {conj.) the greatest of epic poets. 

can. When alone are the words in the Hst oon^nnotlonsf 448. As what other 
parts of si>eeoh do both, either, neither, and that appear, and under what oironm- 
Btances t 449. What are even, then, and now, for the most part f Whoi Is even a 
oODjnnotlonf Theni Now 7 4fi0. When alone are escept and without conjnno- 
tions t As what, besides coi^unotions, do but, for, and since appear f What do 
we frequently find provided and seeing 7 When is so a eonjonctlon f What is or 
in the expression or ever 1 451. When is as a relative t When, an adverb t When, 
a ooqjonotive adverb V When, a oonjanotion f 462. Give examples showing these 
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453. Two coijimetionfl, ecmnfictiag d^rent things, may stand togetiier ; 
as, *^ But, if it rains, I will remain." Here but connects the whole sen- 
tence with something going before ; if connects two parts of the sentence, 
U rains and JwUl remaiiu 

454. Complex Conjukctions. — Sentences and parts 
of sentences are sometimes connected by two or three 
words, which must be taken together in parsing and 

called a Complex Conjunction. 

The complex conjunctions in most common use are 
inasmuch oB^foramiuch ds^ as welly as wdl as, notwith- 
standing that, eascept that, as if , as though (often inele- 
gantly used for as if\ and for aU (when equivalent to 
although), 

456. Remember that words must not be taken together and parsed as 
a complex advet-b, preposition, or coi\junction, if they retain theur individ- 
ual force and can be parsed separately. 

456. Rule XVIL — ^A conjunction connects words, 
sentences, or parts of a sentence. 

457. Paesing. — ^To parse a conjunction, mention 
whaU it connects, and give Eule XVII. Thus : — 

I^or all our country is so young, it has fostered edu- 
cation and produced ioth authors and artists of distin- 
guished merit 

For aU is a complex conjunction, and connects the two parts of the 
sentence, our country is so yowtg and it has fosUred education and pro^ 
duced both authors and artists of distinguished merit i-^RuU^ A conjunc- 
tion connects words, sentences, or parts of a sentence. 

And is a conjunction, and connects two parts of the sentence, it has 
fostered education and produced both aiUhors and artists of distinguished 
merit : — Mule^ A conjunction, &c. 

BoHl and and are conjunctions, and jointly connect the words authors 
and artists: — Hulcy A conjunction, &c. 

words 80 different parts of speech. 458. Give an example of two conjnnetions 
standing togetiier. 454. What is a Complex Conjunction f Mention the most 
oommon complex oonjanctiont. 455. Wlien alone may words be parsed together 
aa a complex adverb, ice. f 460. Bedte Bole XVIL 457. Learn the parsing 
forms. 
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XZBBOISB. 

PoTM each word: — ^Except the Lord build the honse, they labor 
in Tain that bnild it. — Oromwell was either a very deyout and con- 
0cientionB man or a great hypocrite. — ^If an erring man repents, 
treat him the same as ever. — ^Sach achievements as make a man 
Immortal are seldom performed, nor do opportunities for perform- 
ing them frequently occur. — Oharles I. lost his life, as veil aa his 
crown, by his own infatuation, as it were. — ^As for Mohammed, we 
are at a loss to decide whether he was an impostor or a fauatic, or 
a little of both. — ^It is said that no other plant produces so much 
nutriment in a given space of ground as the banana. 
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LESSON LZI. 

THE INTERJECTION. 

458. The Inteejection. — ^The ninth and last part of 
speech is the Interjection. 

" All ium at happinefis ; but alas ! few hit the mark.** 
Here the exdamaUon alas^ expressing sorrow, is thrown into the sen- 
tence without any grammatical relation to the other worda Alas and 
similar words used independently to denote some strong or sudden emotion 
of the mind, are called Inteijections. — ^Interjections, as their name denotes, 
may be ihrewn in between connected parts of discourse, but are generally 
found at the commencement of a sentence, and sometimes even stand alone. 

459. An Intexjeetioii is a word used independently of 
grammatical relations, to express some strong or sndden 
emotion of the mind. 

460. List of Ii^tekjeotions. — ^The principal interjec- 
tions are given below, arranged according to the emo- 
tion they express. 

1. Easdtaiwn. Ah! aba! hey! heyday! hurrah! huzza! 

2. Sorrow. Ah! oh! alas! alack! lackadayl welladayl 

458. What is the ninth part ot tpeeeh f In the Bentenoe AU aim at kappine$» ; 
but alan ! few hit the mark^ what does aUu «xpraw, and how is it used ff What we 
^Lae and words similarly used, called t Where do interjections generaUy standi 
46a Define an Inteijection. 4B0. Mentton the dU9nent emotions expressed by in* 
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8. Wander. Hal hah! indeed! atraiige ! what 1 hoity-toitj! zounds 1 

4. Approval. Bravo! well-done! 

5. Contempt^ aversion. Faugh! fie! fohl fiidge! pugh! pshaw! tut! 

6. Weariness, Heigh-ho! 

7. Merriment. Ha, ha, ha ! (an hnitaUon of the sound of hiughter). 

8. Desire to drive atoay. Arojnt ! avaunt ! begone ! off! shoo ! 

9. Desire to address or salute. O, hail ! all-hail ! welcome ! 

10. Desire for one's welfare on taking leave. Adieu ! farewell ! good-by ! 

1 1 . Desire for attention. Ho ! soho ! what ho ! hallo ! ahoy ! lo ! hark t 

12. Desire for silence. Hist! whist! hush! mum! 

13. Desire to stop or interrupt another. Avast! hold! soft! 

14. Desire for information. Eh? hey? 

461. Intel jections are generally followed, as in the 
above list, by the exclamation-point (!). Eh and hey^ 
implying a question, are followed by the interrogation- 
point (?). " You meant to deceive me, hey [that is, did 

you-\r 

462. O and oh are different words. O, always a capital, is used fai 
addressing or invoking, and is not usually followed by the exclamation- 
point. OA, which commences with a small letter except at the b^inning 
of a sentence, expresses sorrow, wonder, or some other strong emotion, and 
is generally followed by the exdamation-point 

463. Words that commonly appear as nouns, adjectives, verbs, or 
adverbs^ are sometimes used independently as exclamations, under the 
influence of emotion; as, heavens! monstrous! see! so! They thus be- 
come interjections. Or, we may regard them as bearing grammatical 
relations to other words understood, and, supplying what is necessary, 
still treat them as nouns, acljectives, &o. Thus, we may parse monstrouM 
as an adjective relating to it understood [t^ is monstrous /j ; and so as an 
adverb relating to can he understood [can it be sof]. 

464. CoNSTEucnoN. — As interjections have no gram- 
matical relations, no rule is needed in parsing them. 
They neither govern nor are governed, neither agree 
• with other words nor relate to them. 



teijections, and give examples of each olasB. 461. What stop generally fbUowa 
inteijectionB t By what are eh and hey fbUowed t 462. Point out the dlfllBrenoe 
between Oand oh. 408. What words are sometimes used independently as excla- 
mations I What two modes of parsing words thus used are suggested t 484. Why 
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466. An interjection has nothing to do with the case of a substantive 
following it, even though such substantive has no grammatical connection 
with any other word expressed. If the nominative follows, it is the nomina- 
tive independent If the possessive or objective follows, it is governed by 
some word understood, and not by the Inteijection. Thus : — ^^ Oh unhappy 
we ! ^^ tM is in the nominative independent. " Oh my I ** my limits the 
meaning of the noun lot understood [oh my hard lot !], and is therefore in 
the possessive case. ** Ah me !" in« is governed in the objective case by 
the verb pity^ understood [Ah I pity me !] — So, Oh dear me I Oh dear I 
that is, oh ! pity dear me I 

466. An interjection is never limited by an infinitive, or used as one of 
the terms between which a preposition shows the relation. Here again 
words are understood. ^* Oh ! to be a king ! " that is, Oh I I would like to 
be a king ! — ** Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness 1 *' that is, Oh ! / 
long for a lodge. 

46 Y. Parsing. — ^To parse an interjection, simply state 
what emotion it implies. 
Hurrah for the hoya of '76. 

' Hnrrali is an inteijection, implying exultation. 
Por is a preposition, and shows ^e relation between the noun boye^ 
which is its object, and the verb say understood [Hurrah ! eay I for Uie 
boys of *Y6] : — Rule^ A preposition, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

PoTM each toof^;— ^Hallo there! come along, each of yon I — 
Alas I there is nothing more sad than to bid adieu to Hope. — ^Wel- 
come, then bright-eyed Spring! all-hail! — Oh! the pain, the bliss 
of dying! — ^Woe is me! Alack! I am undone! — Ship ahoy! — 
Quick! up with it, when I give the word. — Zounds! what a two- 
and-sizpenny' coat for a well-to-do gentleman I 

"Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the wind.^* 

" Would I had seen my dearest foe in Heaven, 
Or ever I had seen that day." 

is no rule needed in parsing interjections? 465. With what has an Interjectioii 
nothing to do f Explain a nominative, possessive, or objective case, following an 
inteijection. 466. In vbat relations 1^ an interjeotion#ever used t 467. How la 
an inteijection parsed t Learn the parsing form. 
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LESSON LXn. 

A PRACTICAL REVIEW. 

Correct the errors, and tell what part 0/ speech each word «;— 
Beware lest thon gettest in difficulty. — If Mohammed were an 
impostor, he acted his part well. — If I was a king, I would try to 
rule wisely. — ^There is no danger of the world (see Rule XIV., p. 
106) being oyerflown by a second deluge. — I heard nothing of our 
friends being attackt. — ^The allies were astonisht at Kapoleon ar- 
riving so soon. — ^If thou beest a mortal, speak. — ^I {wiU or thaUf) 
enter college next year, if nothing prevents. — ^Try me once more, 
and I {mU or shall?) do better. — ^Will I help you to some meat? — 
Thon need not to fear. — She needs not have revealed my intention. 

We be going to London. — ^After we are ascended, we will 
obtain a fine view. — ^The fire of revolution is being kindled through- 
out Europe. — ^A society is now beiog formed. — Having not read 
your book, I can not express an opinion on its merits. — ^You won't 
reach there in time and hadn't ought to think of starting. — It is 
time to sit about works of charity. — ^After a hen has lain a dozen 
eggs, she will set on them if she is permitted.-^yery few per- 
sons like to set for a portrait. — Stocks have raised since yesterday. 
— ^A ledge of rock underlays the town. — ^Palmerston confesthe was 
wrong. 

Time seems to fiy rapider now than it did formerly.— Few sing 
prettier than my cousin. — Your often letters are my only solace. — 
These paintings are arranged quite tasteful and look very prettily. 
— Just liaving arrived, he feels strangely. — Seldom or ever has a 
more learned work appeared. — Good Latin scholars learn Italian 
easilier than others. — O ! I shudder at the remembrance. — ^Oh 
Virtue, how amiable thon art! — ^We were attackted by pirates, and 
came near being drownded. 

Write out the three chirf pa/rts of the following verbs : — ^Hoe; 
mutiny^ array; horrify; huzza; loathe; avow; blunder; aver; 
sway; swop; swoop; sweep; cool; stun; stain; stone; unclothe; 
engrave ; uphold ; disprove ; fix ; misunderstand ; rise ; raise ; sit; 
set; flow; fly; flee; lie (to utter falsehood) ; lie (to recline) ; lay ; 
overlay ; overlie ; outbid ; recast ; dare (to challenge) ; withdraw ; 
overfeed; found; u^rd; rap (to tap); overrun; wax (to put 
wax on) ; weed ; whet ; heat. 
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LESSON LXIII. 

BBNTJENCES CLASSIFIED ACCOBDINa TO THEIR MEANIKa. 

m 

468. A Sentenee is such an assemblage of words as 
makes complete sense. 

** A rolling stone gathers no moss." This is a sentence, because it is 
an assemblage of words making complete sense. Stone is the grammatical 
subject (see § 106). A rolling tUme is the logical subject GatherB no 
moM is the predicate. 

469. We learned in § 227, that in affirming we may 
either declare, ask, command, or exclaim. Hence, as 
regards their meaning, sentences are divided into four 
classes; DeclaTative, Interrogative, Imperative, and 
Exclamatory. 

470. A Declaratiye Sentence is one that declares 
something ; as, " The wind blows." 

Declaratiye sentences are followed by the period (.). All language, 
whether written or spoken, is niide up, for the most part, of declaratiye 
sentences. 

471. An Interrogative Sentence is one that asks a 
question ; as, " Does the wind blow ? " 

Interrogatiye sentences are followed by the interrogation-point (?). 

472. An interrogatiye sentence generally commences either with an 
interrogatiye pronoun {who, wAtVA, tahat) or with an auxiliary ; as, " Who 
goes there ? " " Which road shall I take ? " " Shall yice triumph ? " 

478. A sentence which asserts that a question is asked, is declaratiye, 
not interrogatiye ; as, " They asked me what I said." 

. 474. An Imperatiye Sentence is one that expresses a 
command, an exhortation, an entreaty, or permission, 

408. Define a Bentence. Olve an example. 469. In affirming, what may vre 
dot How, thorefoito, are sentences diyided f 470. Define a Declarative Sentence. 
By what are declarative sentences followed t Of what is all language mostly made 
up ? 471. Define an Interrogative Sentence. By what are interrogative sentences 
followed? 478. With what do they generally commence? 473. What^kind of a 
centence \a one which asserts that a question is asked ? 474. Define an Imperative 
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and contains a verb in the imperative mood ; as, " Let 
the wind blow." "Turn from your wicked ways." 
" Thy kingdom come." " Go in safety." 

Imperatiye sentences are foUowed by the period. 

475. Imperatiye seijtenees ofUsa. commence with the verb let. Their 
subject is generally understood. ^* Let [thou] the wind blow.'* ** Turn 
[you] from your wicked ways.'' 

476. A sentence expressing a cominand, &c., not conveyed by a verb 
in the imperative mood, is declarative ; as, " Thou shalt not kill." '^ You 
must depart" 

477. An Exclamatory Sentence is one that exclaims 
something ; as, " How the wind blows ! " 

Exclamatory sentences are followed by the exclamation-point (!). They 
often commence with the pronominal adjective tohat or the adverb how ; 
as, ** What a fearful spectacle I " *^ How bright tljie stars are to-night ! " 

EXEBCISE. 

Supply appropriate subjects^ so as to form declarative aentences : 
— 1. — is made into butter and cheese. 2. — are raised in New 
York. 3. — are sold by the bushel. 4. In building ships, — are 
used. 5. There are many — in every large city. 6. — was the 
wisest of men. 7. There was a — in the street. 

Compose imperative sente7u:eSy containing the following expres- 
sions in turn ; point out the grammatical subject, the logical svh- 
jectj and the predicate of each: — 1. Obedience to parents. 2. All 
your actions. 8. Wicked men. 4. Niagara Falls. 6. The road 
to ruin. 6. Be careful. 7. Horseback ridii\;. 8. To resist temp- 
tation. 

Change first to interrogative, and then to exclamatory sentences, 
without altering the tense of the verb, [Thus : — " Time is precious." 
Interrogative, Is time precious? Exclamatory, How precious 
time isl] 1. Almonds are produced abundantly in Spain and 
Italy. 2. Death will soon come to all. 8. Many important dis- 
coveries have been made by Americans. 4. On a hot day, a 

— - — — - ■ ■ - — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - ■ - _ _ -^ — ^ 

Sentence. By what are inQi)erative eentencee foUowed ? 475. With what do they 
often oommence f 476. What kind of a sentence U one that ezpreiBes a command t)at 
does not contain a verb in the imperative t 477. Define an Exclamatory Sentenoe. 
By what are exclamatory sentence* followed f How do they often commence f 
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shower is refreshing to the whole vegetable creation. 5. The 
yew-tree has a sad look. 6. It is singular that Africa has pro- 
duced so few great men. 7. Fine velvet is made in Italy. 8. 
Peter the Great did much to elevate and civilize the Russians. 
9. America would suflfer greatly, if her system of free education 
were abolished. 10. 6pain has declined much in power and 
importance since the discovery of America. 

Compwe Jwe interrogative eenteneee e<mtaining ifUerrogative 
profunms. 
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LESSON LXIV. 

SENTENCES CLABSIPIED ACCOBDING TO THEIR FOBM. 

478. Members. — Some sentences can be divided into 
two or more parts of equal rank, entirely independent 
of each other in construction and sense. Such parts 
are called Members. Every member of a sentence has 
its own subject and predicate. 

479. Compound and Simple Sentenoes. — Sentences 
that can be divided into two or more members, are 
called Compound Sentences. Those that can not be so 
divided, are called Simple Sentences. 

*' A man*8 pride shall bring him low." Thig sentence expresses but 
one thought, and can not be divided into two or more members ; it is 
therefore Hmple, If we join to it another member, with or without a con- 
junction, we express two complete thoughts and make the sentence com- 
jxnmd. Thus : — ** A man^s pride shall bring him low ; but honor shall 
uphold the humble in spirit** It will be seen that each of these two 
members has a subject and predicate of its own. 

480. Adjuncts and Clauses. — Members are of equal 
rank ; but sentences, whether simple or compound, may 

478. How can Bome BentenceB be divided ? What are such parts of sentenoes 
called f What does every member have? 479. What are Compoimd Sentences f 
What are Simple Sentences! Illustrato these definitions. 48a What besldea 
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contain subordinate dirisions. These are distingnislied 
as Adjuncts and Clauses. 

An Adjunct has already been defined as consisting 
of a preposition, its-object, and the words that modify 
the latter. 

A Clause is a subordinate division of a sentence, con- 
taining a verb but not expressing a complete thought, 
and generally used to modify some leading word with 
which it is connected in construction. 

481. Ejnds of Clauses. — ^Various kinds of clauses 
occur in sentences. The most common are distin- 
guished as Substantive, Belative, Participial, Adverb- 
ial, Causal, Comparative, and Hypothetical. , 

482. A Substantive Clause is one that performs the 
part of a noun ; as, " To rule one^s anger is well ; to 
prevent it is better." " The proposal that we eJiovld 
cross in hoots was at once rejected." 

483. A Selative Clause is one that contains a relative 
pronoun expressed or understood ; as, " There are few 
of whom it ccm he saidj 'These are imly ha/ppy?^^ 
" Moses is the meekest man \tha£\ we read of in Scrip- 
ture,^^ 

484. A Participial Clause is one that contains a par- 
ticiple ; as, ^^ Figures, when well chosen^ embellish dis- 
course." 

485. An Adverbial Clause is one that performs the 
part of an adverb, generally expressing time, place, or 
manner ; as, ^^ Figures, when they are well chosen^ em- 
bellish discourse." ^^ To he sfwrcy he has written some 
good poetry." 

members may senteneea contain f Define an Adjanot. Define a Clause. 48L Ena> 
merate the kinds of olanses that most firequently occur. 482. Define a Sahstantive 
Clause. 483. Define a Belative Clause. 484. Define a Participial Clause. 485. De- 
fine an Adverbial Clause. In what respect does an adjunct resemble an adverbial 
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iia adjunct, ahK>, frecpLea^j eipresses time, place, or maimer, but does 
net, like an adyerbial dauae, c(»itain a verb. ** In the world (adjunct) we 
have tribulation.'* " WhUe tM are in the world (adverbial clause), we have 
tribulation.'* 

486. 'A Causal daiue is one that expresses the pur- 
pose or end for which anything is or is done ; as, " Boys 
go to school, to study and inyprove their minds.^^ 
" Boys go to school, m order that they mayy'* &c. 

487. A ComparattTe Glanie is one that contains as or 
than followed by the latter of two terms compared ; 
as, " Virtue is as rare a% it is admi/rdbleP " Nothing 
more impairs authority tha/n a too frequent use of it!^ 

The verb of a oomparatiye clause Is often understood, as in the last 
example :— ** Nothing more impairs authority than a too frequent use of it 
\im]^%re it].** 

488. A Eypoihetieal dame is one that expresses a 
supposition or something conceived as possible ; as, 
" If dephamis were much larger^ they could not support 
their own weight." 

Though^ leet^ and thai^ followed by the subjuhctiTe mood, and if with 
any mood, introduce hypothetical clauses. " TTumgh the wicked man heap 
up eUver ae drnt^ he shall not ez\joy it.'' " Do not carry too much sail, 
leet you sink your veesdJ* " Take care that you do not fall into had com- 
pany,^ 

489. The Base. — ^The Base of a sentence is the part 
that expresses the leading idea. like a single word, it 
may be modified by an adjunct or clause. 

" Do not carry too much sail, lest you sink your yessel." The base of 
this sentence is the part that expresses the leading idea, do not carry too 
my4ih sail. It is modified by the hypothetical clause lest you sink your 



clause, and in what does it differ f Illtistrate this. 486. Define a Caasal Clanse. 
487. Define a ComparatiTe Clause. What is often understood in a comparative 
clause f 488. Define a Hypothetical Clause. How are hypothetical clauses intro- 
duced f 48a What is the Base of a sentence f How xnay the base be modified f 
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490. VocA-nvB EsPBEs^oNS. — The base of a sentence 
may also be modified by a Vocative Expression, thrown 
in like an interjection, without modifying any particu- 
lar word. 

491. Among vocative Expressions are embraced, 

1. The name of an object addressed, with its modi- 
fiers ; as, " Oentlemen of the jury ^ I will detain you no 
longer." 

2. A substantive used independently as an exclama- 
tion, with its modifiers ; as, " My native city, oh woe 
unutteroMe ! is in iniins." 

Tell what "kind of a sentence each m, — whether nmple or com- 
pound, whether declaratwey <Sx, If compound, specify the members. 
Point out the vocative expressions, the adjuncts, and clauses ; and 
tell what hind of a clause each is : — How soon Love goes ont at 
the gate, when Suspicion enters! — ^He who receives a good torn 
should never forget it ; he who does one should never remember 
it. — ^Will not a true friend, like a mirror, discover to you your 
own defects? — ^My son, carry not a sword in your tongue, to injure 
another's reputation. — If we did but know it, to be angry is to 
revenge the fault of others upon ourselves. — ^It is a good thing, 
my melancholy friend, to laugh now and then ; and, if a straw 
can tickle a man, it is an instrument of happiness. — Conquering 
wherever he went, Alexander at last believed himself invincible. 
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LESSON LXV. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

492. Compound Subjects and Predicates. — ^A sim- 
ple sentence may have a compound subject, — that is, 

Give an example. 490. By what else may the base be modified ? 491. What are 
embraoed among vocative expressions t 

402. What is meant by a simple sentence's having a compound subject t Wii&t 
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two or more grammatical subjects comiected by a con- 
junction or not ; as,'" JUcJies^ worlds^ would not induce 
me to be a king." " Alexander and Ccesar were great 
conquerors." 

A simple sentence may have a compound predicate, 
— ^that is, one that consists of two parts of equal rank ; 
as, " Alexander was a great conqueror^ yet met with an 
untimely ertdP 

A simple sentence may have a compound subject 
and a compound predicate ; as, " Alexander and CsBsar 
were great conquerors, yet met with an untimely end." 

The example jost given is not a compound sentence. But ve can 
easily make it so, by inserting a subject, for the last part of the predicate, 
which then becomes an independent member, *^ Alexander and Osesar 
were great conquerors, yet hotk met with an untimely end." Observe that 
no sentence is compound unless it can be divided into two parts of equal 
rank, each expressing a complete thought and having its own subject and 
predicate. 

493. A verb is sometimes understood in the predicate of one or more 
of the members of a compound sentence; as, " A clear conscience is the 
best law, honesty \ii\ the best policy, and temperance [t«] the best physic." 

494. Compound Sentences. — ^The members of a com- 
pound sentence may all be of the same class, as in the 
last example. These members are all declarative, and 
the sentence is therefore called a Compound Declara- 
tive Sentence. 

But the membera of a compound sentence sometimes 
belong to different classes ; as, ^^ Old age has deformi- 
ties enough of its own ; do not add to them the de- 
formity of vice." Here the first member is declarative ; 
the second, imperative. 

Is meant by its having a compound predicato f May it have both ? Give an exam 
pie. Convert the example Just given into a compound sentence. When only la a 
sentence compound t 408. VHiat is sometimes understood in the predicate? 
4M. What difference subalsts in compound sentences, as regards the class of their 
members t What do we call a sentence whose members belong to different 

8 
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Such a sentence we call a Compound Sentence with 
Dissimilar Members. 

496. Pbincipal Paets. — ^Every simple sentence and 
every member of a compound sentence has at least two 
principal parts,— the grammatical subject and the lead- 
ing verb. " The cold winds blow." The grammatical 
subject winds and the leading verb hlow are the two 
principal parts. 

Most sentences and members have a third principal 
part, besides the two just mentioned. 

496. If the leading v^rb has an object, this object 
constitutes the third principal part, '' Cold winds blow 
up storms." Here are three principal parts, — the gram- 
matical subject windsj the leading verb hlow^ and the 
object storms. 

497. If the leading verb has no object, it is sometimes 
followed by a substantive referring to the same person 
or thing as the grammatical subject, and called the 
Predicate Nominative. Or, it may be followed by an 
adjective belonging to the grammatical subject, and 
called the Predicate Adjective. 

The predicate nominative and the predicate adjective 
constitute a third principal part in sentences containing 
them. 

** WafihiDgton waa unanimoufllj elected oommander-in-chief.'* Here 
are three principal parts, — ^the grammatical subject Washitiffionj the lead- 
ing verb waa eUcUdy and the predicate nominative cofnTnander-in-chief, 

** Washington was at all times incorruptible.^ Here again are three 
principal parts, — ^the grammatical subject Wathington^ the leading verb 
tMM, and the predicate adjective ineorruptihh* 

claaaefl f 485. How many principal pariB mast every simple sentence and every 
member of a compoaDd sentence have? What are these two principal parts f 
How many principal parts do most sentences and members havef 490. In some 
sentences, what constitutes the third principal partt 497. What, in other stn- 
t^ces t Qtv9 ezamplea^ 
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BZBBCISB. 

Classify the sentences; mention their principal parts. Select 
the compound subjects and predicates : — Galileo and Milton both 
ended their days in total blindness. ^Inexhaustible are the beauties 
of nature ; what can equal them in variety ? — ^Miss Caroline Her- 
schel, sister of the great astronomer, aided her brother in his 
labors, and herself discovered ho less than five comets. — ^Love your 
enemies; can anything be more godlike? — ^Men and women too 
often play their part in life as if there were no hereafter. — ^Pekin 
and Jeddo are the largest cities in Asia. 
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LESSON LXVI. 

AKALYBIS OF 8ENTEN0EB. 

498. By the Analysis of a sentence is meant the pro- 
cess of resolving it into its simple parts. 

499. In analyzing a sentence, state its class ; select 
its principal parts; tdl by what words, adjuncts, or 
clanses each is modified, and by what these modifiers 
are themselves modified, resolving adjuncts into the 
words that compose them, and clauses into their prin- 
cipal parts and nK)difiera. If the sentence is compound, 
treat each memb^ in turn as just described. 

VoKHB or AiriLTSifl. 

Jto one knew how to use gold more efeetnatty than 
Philip^ Jcing of Macedon. 

A simple declaratiye sentence. 

The principal parts are the grammatical subject one and the leading 
verb knew. 

The grammatical subject one is modified by the a^jeetiTe no. 

The leading yerb knew is modified by the adverb how^ which is itself 

488. What is BMaiit by the AnalyBlB of a senteoce f 488. In aoalyziiig a sen- 
tenoe, what mast he donet If the Beotence is compound, how do yon proceed! 
Learn the fornui of analyBia. 
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modified byfbe infinitiye to use, ThuMis modified by its object gold, and 
the adverb effectttally^ which is itself modified by the adverb mare; and 
more is in turn modified by the comparative clause than Philipj king of 
MacedoHy connected with it by the conjunction than. The principal parts 
of this clause are the grammatical subject Philip and the leading verb Jmew 
understood. The grammatical subject Philip is modified by the'noun king 
in apposition with it, which is itself modified by the adjunct o/Maeed&n, 
consisting of the preposition of and its object Maeedon. 

When had men corribine^ tlie good must associate ; dse 
they willfall^ one hy one^ an unjpitied sacrifice^ in a con- 
temptiUe struggle. 

A compound declarative sentence. The first member is uhen had men 
combine^ ilu good must associate. The second member is else they mU 
fcdl^ one hy one^ an unpiiied sacrifice, in a contemptible struggle. 

The principal parts of the first member are the grammatioed subject men 
understood and t^ leading verb must associate. 

The grammatical subject men is modified by the article </te and the 
adjective good. 

The leading verb must associate is modified by the adverbial clause 
when had men combine^ connected with it by the conjunctive adverb when. 
The principal parts of this clause are its grammatical subject ftteti, modified 
by the adjective had, and the leading verb combine. 

The principal parts of the second member are the grammatical subject 
they and the leadmg verb toUlfall, 

The grammatical subject they is modified, 1. By the noun man under- 
stood, in apposition with it Man is modified by the adjective one, and 
this in turn by the adjunct hy one, consisting of the preposition hy and the 
adjective one modifjdng the noun man understood, the object of the prep- 
osition. 2. By the noun sacrifice In apportion with it, which is modified 
by the article an and the adjective unpitied. 

The leading verb toillfall is modified, 1. By the adverb else. 2. By the 
adjunct in a contemptible struggle, consisting of the preposition in and its 
object struggle, which is modified by the article a and the adjective con- 
temptible. 

Tell m>e with whom you assodatCy ami I will teU you 
what you are. 

A compound sentence with disdmilar members. The first member, 
tell me with whom you associate, is imperative. The second member, mtd 
I will tell you what you are, is declarative. 
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The prindpal parta of the first member are the grammatioal mibjeci 
tkou; understood and the leading verb telL 

The grammatical subject thou has no modifiers. 

The leading verb tell is modified, 1. By the adjunct [to] me^ consisting 
of the prepoation to understood and its object me. 2. By the clause with 
tohom you asnociate. The principal parts of this dause are its grammatical 
subject ifouy which has no modifiers, and its leading verb oMociaie, modified 
by the adjunct mth whom^ consisting of the preposition trith and its object 
fohotn. 

The second member is connected with the first by the conjunction and. 
Its principal parts are the granunatical subject /and the leadhig verb wiU UXL, 

The grammatical subject /has no modifiers. 

The leading verb mil tell is modified, 1. By the adjunct \to\ yo?4, con- 
sisting of the preposition to understood mnd its object you. 2. By the 
dause v^wi you are. The principal parts of this clause are the grammatical 
subjeet you, the leading verb are, and the predicate nominative foAa<,<— all 
unmodified. 

EXBBCISE. 

Analyze cuxording to the above forms: — ^The age of chivalry has 
departed. — Is not contentment a pearl of great price? — The way 
to fame, like the way to Heaven, passes through much tribulation. 
— ^The passage to the East Indies around the Cape of Good Hope 
was discovered in 1497, by a Portuguese navigator. — Omnibuses 
are said to have originated in Paris, not long after the commence- 
ment of the present century. — ^Atnid all thy pursuits and pleasures^ 
remember that thou art mortal.— -How few persons know what 
isinglass is made of I —I do not think you can tell me what a sponge 
is, can you? — Do not wait to strike, tOl the iron is hot; can you 
not make it hot yourself by striking? 



LESSON LXVII. 

ANALYSIS (OONTINTTBD) 

500. Quotations. — ^A Quotation is a word or passage 
taken, or represented as taken, from some writer or 
speaker. 

501. One sentence is often incorporated in another as 

600. What ifl a Quotation t 601. What two modes are there of introdaoing a 
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a quotation. When introduced by the conjnnetion thaiy 
the quoted sentence with that forms a clause modifying 
some leading word, and in analyzing must be treated 
like other clauses. When brought iu without tfuU, the 
quoted sentence generally modilSes some preceding yerb, 
and is itself to be analyzed like any other sentence. 
602. Forms of Analysis. — ^Further models follow: — 
Sod'oteSj remmnbering his wife Xmdhvpp^B temper^ 
cdUed beauty ^^ a short-lived tyranny "/ and is it not 
loth short-lived and a tyranny f 

A oomponnd flentenoewith disdmilar members. The first loember, 
Soerate^ remenibering his vji/e XantltippeU temper, called hecady " a tkort- 
lived iyranuy,^ is dedanitiye; The seoond member, atid w it noi boih 
sftori-lived and a tyranny, is interrogative. 

The principal parts of the first member are the grammatical subject 
Socrates, the leading verb called, and its object beauty. 

The grammatical subject Socrates is modified by the participial dauae 
remembering his wife Xanthippe's temper. This dauae consists of the par- 
ticiple remembering, and its object temper, whidi is modified by the pos- 
sesfflve Xanthippe^s; and thb is modified by the noun wfe in appoeitioQ 
with it, and this in tarn by the poesesave his. 

The leading verb eaUed has no modifiers. 

The object beauty is modified by the noun tyranny in iq^poation with 
Hy whidi 18 itself modified by the artide a and the adjective shortAised. 

The seeond member is connected with the first by the conjunction etnd. 
Its prindpal parts are the grammatical subject it, which has no modifiers; 
the leading verb is, modified by the adverb not; and the predicate acyec- 
tive short-lived, and the predicate nominative tyranny (modified by the 
article a), which are connected by the conjunctions both and and. 

The Spectator jvsUyTemaarhs thaJty " Had Cicero hitn- 
self pronounced one of his orations with a blanket ahout 
his shoulders^ more people would have laughed at his 
dress than have admired his eloquence^ 

A simple declarative sentence. 



quotation t How are quoted aenteuces to be treated io analyzlog t 608. Learn jhe 
formi. 
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The priiuHpal parts are the grammatical subject Bpetiatot and the lead- 
ing yerb remarks. 

The grammatical subject Spectator is modified by the article the. 

The leading verb remarks is modified, 1. By the adverb Justly. 2. By 
the clause thaiy ** Had Cicero himself prmutuneed one of his oraiionsy'" kc 
This clause consists of a quoted sentence introduced by the coi^unction iluii. 

The quoted sentence Had Cicero^ &c., is a simple declarative sentence. 

Its principal parts are the grammatical 8ul]yect people and the leading 
▼erb tBOuld ham laughed. 

The grammatical subject |ieop& is modified by the adjective titore, which 
is itself modified by the comparative clause il^an have adtnired his eloquence, 
connected with it by the conjunction than. The principal parts of this 
clause are the grammatical subject people, the leading verb have admired, 
and its object eloquence, modified by the possessive his. 

The leading verb wotdd have laughed is modified by the adjunct at his 
dress, consisting of the preposition at and its ol^ect dress, which is modified 
by the possessive his. 

The base of the quoted sentence is modified by the hypothetical clause 
had Cicero himself protwuneed one of his orations with a blanket about his 
s/touJders. The principal parts of this clause are the grammatical subject 
Cicero, the leading verb had pronounced, and its object oration understood. 
The grammatical subject Cicero is modified by the pronoun himself in ap- 
position with it The leading verb had pronotitteed is modified by the ad- 
junct with a blanket, consisting of the preposiUon with and its object blan- 
ket, which is modified, 1. By the article a. 2. By the adjunct about his 
shoidders, consisting of the preposition about and its object shoulders, which 
is modified by the possessive his. The object oration understood is modi- 
fied, 1. By the adjective one. 2. By the adjunct o/" /as oratiofis, consisting 
of the preposition <^ and its object orations^ modified by the possessive his. 

" That creditors sJiould have letter memories than 
debtors^^ wittily observes a distinguished writer^ " is not 
to le wondered ai^ 

A simple declarative sentence. 

The principal parts are the grammatical subject writer and, the leading 
verb observes. 

The grammatical subject writer is modified by the article a and the 
adjective distinguished. 

The leading verb observes is modified by the adverb wittily and the 
^(uoted sentence that creditors should have better metnories than debtors is 
3iot to be wondered ati 
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This quoted sentence is dmple and declarative. Its pnncipal parts are 
the grammatical subject, which is the substantive clause that eredUon 
should have better memories than debtors^ and the leading verb U. 

The principal parts of the substantive clause which forms the gram- 
matical subject are its grammatical subject creditorn^ which has no modi- 
fiers; the leading verb should have^ also unmodified; and the ofcject 
metncmeSf irtiich is modified by the adjective better^ and this is itself modi- 
fied by the comparative clause than debtors^ connected with it by the con- 
junction thaiu The principal parts of this clause are the grammatical 
subject debicre and the leading verb hav0 understood. 

The leading verb is modified by the infiidtlve to be teondered at^ and this 
is itself modified by the adverb not. 

Tlwughitess man^ do not temperance and self-restraint 
save youfrova many evils and promote your Iiappiness f 

A simple interrogative sentence 

The principal parts are the grammatical subjects temperance and sdf- 
rettraifU^ the leading verbs do save and promote^ and the objects you and 
happitiess^ belonging respectivdy to the leading verbs do state and promcie. 

The grammatical subjects, temperance and self^resirainif are connected 
by the conjunction and, and have no modifiers. 

The leading verbs do save and promote are connected by the conjunc- 
tion and, and are both modified by the adverb not. The leading verb do 
save is further modified by the adjunct from many evils, conasting of the 
preposition from and its object evUs^ which is modified by the adjective 
many. 

The object you has no modifiers. The object happiness is modified by 
the possessive your. 

The base of the sentence is modified by the vocative expression thought- 
less man, consisting of man, the name of an object addressed, and the 
a(\jective thoughtless^ by which it is modified. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze the following sentences : — If I am not mistaken, the 
best nutmegs and pepper come from Sumatra and the Moluccas.-^ 
How utterly ignorant of human nature is he who has passed his 
days in his study alone, without mingling with the world I — Cast 
thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after many days. 
— ^'What did you do during the summer?" asked an ant of a 
grasshopper, who petitioned for food when winter was about set- 
ting in. ^^I played and sung," aioswered the grasehopper. ^^Well, 
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BOW daiioe," was th% ant's response.— The following sentence is 
inscribed on Gen. Putnam's tomb-stone : " He- dared to lead where 
any dared to follow." 
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ELLIPSIS. 

503. Ellipsis. — ^For.the sake of brevity, we often 
omit words that are not essential to the sense, but are 
necessary in parsing, to explain the government, agree- 
ment, or relation of the words expressed. Such an 
omission is called an Ellipsis. 

The words omitted are said to be understood. In 
parsing, they must be supplied as they are needed. 

504. Exam/pUa. — ^As ellipses often occasion diflB- 
culty in parsing, it will be well to attend to the follow- 
ing examples. They will serv^ to explain certain com- 
mon constructions and others like them. 

1. Ellipsis of the subject of a verb. 

As regards the Crusades, they were certainly beneficial to Europe. 
[Here there is an ellipds of the subject it^ with which the 'verb regards 
agrees in the third person, angular number :*^A8 it regards the Crusades, 
Ac.] 

The names of the twelve tribes were as follows. [In this sentence, aa 
is a conjunctive adverb, and follows agrees with its subject it understood, 
in the third, singular. To make it plural, /o/Zoto, because names is plural, 
would be wrong.] 

As far as [t^] concerns England, she is a loser by the bargain. 

Act as [tl] seems best Remember \ihou\ thy Creator. 

[IVhether /] Sink or swim, [whether/] survive or perish, I am for the 
Declaration. Do not buy more coal than [v^Ao/] is needed. 

In future ages, men may need all the land \thai'\ there is. 

Will you go or stay? [/will] Stay. 

Our young friend is more extraVagant than \i(\ is good for him [to be]. 

608. What iB meabt hy an Ellipsis t What is said of the words omitted! 
What must be done in parsing? SOI 0ive examples of the ellipsis ef the sutjeet 

8* 
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3. Ellipsis of the noun to which an adjeetire relaite& 

The honorable [body] the Legislature. Charles the Simple [kingj. 

The yirtuous [perwms] are haiq[>7. The professedly virtuous [perwns] 
are not ^always really so. Eren the strongest [pertona] will sometimes 
£unt by the way. [ Virtuous ]i>eing modified in the second sentence by 
the adverb pro/estedlyj and strtrngett being in the superlative degree, they 
are evidently luiyectives relating to a noun understood, and not themselves 
nouns.] 

To be [a] virtuous [pvnon\ is to be U hqppy [^»on\. 

3. ElHpfiis of the nonxi modified by a subBtantiTe in 
the poBsegaive case. 

It is thine [thy lnmnen\ to command. — ^There shall nothing die of dl 
that is the children's [property\ of IsnieL— I shall stopat Thomaon's [a&op]» 
to get some paper. 

4. Ellipsis of the relative. 

Hoses is the meekest man [that] we read of in the Bible. — It is infinite 
wisdom \tha£\ orders all things here below. 

5. Ellipsis of the antecedent of a relative. 

[7%om] Who utter slanders do false witness bear. — {nim\ Whom he 
lovetb, he chasteneth. 

6. Ellipsis of a verb. 

[GM\ Up and [^o] away. — pt u] No matter what I do, I can not i^ease 
you. — ^Washington loved very few as well as [he loved] La Fayette.— The 
enemy [being\ at the gates, there was no time for delay 

7. Ellipsis of a preposition. 

The army were ready to off'er [to] Washington a crown. — ^Few can 
paint lilce [to] Titian.r*Out [for] me some bread.— She sits [on] a horse 
well. — ^A great many [of] roguesi [In this expression, many is a noun.] 

8. Ellipsis of a conjunction. 

To the intent [that] ye may believe.— Were I [if I were] there, I 
thpuld make the attempt 

of a verb. Oive ezamplefl of the eUipaiB of a noun to which an adjective lelatee. 
Qive escamples of the elUpeis of a nonh modified by a-subfitantlTO in the pooMssIve 
MM. Oive examples of the elUpaia of thei relative. Of the antecedent of a rel*' 
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605. In a fragmentary style, ellipses, even of several 
words, are frequent. This will be seen in the following 
extract from oi» of Douglas Jerrold's " Caudle Curtain 
Lectures," which will serve as an exercise in elliptical 
parsing. Each sentence may be analyzed as well as 
parsed. 

ifBS. OATTDLB DWELLS ON OAUDLE^S ^' OBUSL NEQLSOT '' OF HSB 0» 

BOARD THE BED BOYEB. 

^^ Caudle, have you looked under the bed? What for? Bless 
the man! Why, for thieves, to be sure. Do you suppose I^d 
sleep in a strange bed without ? DonH tell me it^s nonsense ! I 
shouldn't sleep a wink all night. Kot that you'd care for 
that ; not that you'd — hush I I'm sure I hear somebody. No, 
it's not a bit like a mouse. Yes ; that's like you ; laugh I It 
would be no laughing matter, if — I^m sure there u Somebody. 

^^ — Yes, Mr. Oaudle ; now I am satisfied. Any other man 
would have got up and looked himself; especially after my suffer- 
ings on board that nasty ship. But catch you stirring ! Oh, no I 
You'd let me lie here and be robbed and killed, for what you'd 
care. Why, you're not going to sleep I What do you say? IV 9 
the straiige air — and you\6 always sleepy in a strange air f That 
shows the feelings you have after what I've gone through. And 
yawning, too, in that brutal manner ! 

^' No, I couldn't leave my temper at home. I dare say I Because 
for once in your life you've brought me^out — ^yes, I say once, or 
two or three times, it isn't more; because, as I say, you once 
bring me out, I'm to be a slave and say nothing. Pleasure, in- 
deed ! A great deal of pleasure I'm to' have, if I'm to hold my 
tongue ! 

*•*■ Dear me 1 if the bed doesn't spin round and dance about ! 
I've got all that filthy ship in my head I No, I shan't be well, 
in the morning. You needn't groan in that way, Mr. Oaudle, 
disturbing the people, perhaps, in the next room. It's a mercy 
I'm alive, I'm sure. If once I wouldn't have given all the world 
for anybody to have thrown me overboard I What are you 

ive. Of a verb. Of a preposition. Of a coDjunction. 505. In ^hat kind of style 
ar« ellipses frequent ff 
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smacking your lip8*at, Hr. Caudle ? But I know what yon mean 
— of coarse, jon^d never have stirred to stop 'em ; not yon. And 
then you might have known that the wind would have blown 
to-day ; but that's why you came. 

" "What do you say? A good deal my own fault? 1 tooTc too 
much dinner? Well, you are a man! If I took more than the 
breast and the leg of that young goose — a thing, I may say, just 
out of the shell — with the slightest bit of stuffing, I'm a wicked 
woman. What do you say ? Lobster salad f La I how can you 
speak of it ? A month-old baby would have eaten more. What ? 
Goos^erry pie f Well, if you'll name that, you'll name any- 
thing. Ate too much indeed I Bo you think I was going to 
pay for a dinner, and eat nothing? Ko, Mr. Caudle ; it's a good 
thing for you that I know a little more of the value of money 
than that. 

" It's a mercy that some of the dear children were not drowned ; 
not that their father would have cared. Peter was as near 
through one of the holes as — /«'« no such thing t It's very 
well for you to say so, but you know what* an inquisitive boy 
he is, and how he likes to wander among steam-engines. No„ 
I won't let you sleep. What a man, you arel Go to sleep, 
indeed I as if one could never have a little rational conversation. 

"A miserable creature they mnst have thought me in the 
ladies' cabin, with nobody coming down to see how I was. Tou 
came a dozen tim>es t No, Caudle, that won't do, I know better. 
And when I was so ill that I didn't know a single thing that was 
going on about me, and you never came. Every other woman's 
husband was there — ha ! twenty times. And what mnst have been 
my feelings to hear 'em tapping at the door, and making all sorts 
of kind inquiries — something like husbands! — and I was left to 
be ill alone 1 Yes, and you want to get me into an argument. 
You want to know if I was so ill that I knew nothing, how could 
.1 know that you didn't come to the cabin door. That's just like 
your aggravating way. Bnt I'm not to be caught in that manner. 
Caudle. No." 

"It is very possible," writes Caudle, "that she talked two 
hours more : but, happily, the wind got suddenly up — the waves 
bellowed — and, soothed by the sweet lullaby, I somehow fell 
asleep.^' 
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LESSON LXIX. 

EXPLANATION OF DIFFICULT CONSTRTICTI DNS. 

506. Some of the most common expressions inTolye 
difficulties in parsing. Many of these have abreadj 
been explained ; some more are presented below, with 
suggestions to aid the pupil. Let portions of conve- 
nient length be assigned as lessons, and each sentence 
be analyzed and parsed. 

How maoh [adj,, relating to money understood] is it worth 
[pr^.] 9— Jobn Jaoob Astor was wortk nearly twenty millions 
[object of the prep, worth] of dollars. — ^It is worth while to go to 
Strasburg, Just to see the Oathedral. — 'Victory over one^s self is a 
victory worth talking of [part used independently, § 440}. 

The wise man is always ready for the ups [noun] and downs 
of life. — ^Every now and then we heard the cannon boom [infin.]. 
— ^Thy throne is established of old [adj^ relating to time under- 
stood]. — ^Forgive me this once Inoun, olg. case, Rule y.].-*-All 
[adv.} at once the sky was overcast. — ^The news soon spread all 
over the country. — ^If honor is left, all [noun] is not lost 

What [adv,y equivalent to partly] by force, what by policy, he 
took fifty castles. — ^What with hunger, what with fatigue, we 
could advance no farther. — ^What [differrace would it make] 
though none live my innocence to tell? — ^What [would be the 
consequence] if an insurrection should break out? — What ho! 
warriors, have you seen any one of my sisters wandering this way 
[Rule v.] ? 

Somehow or other [adv.}^ he is always first. — Ohildren manage 
to move about in some way or other [adj.], even if it is on all-fours 
[noun]. — You are beaten all hollow [ad^«.]; for shame! — ^I wrote 
a month ago [adj,], — Of the cattle of the children of Israel, died 
not one [animal]. — ^We have more than [what] heart could wish. — 
My friend the doctor^s wife Jias been taken seriously ill. 

Fall many a flower is born to blush unseen. [Many is an 
ac0. and relates to flower j which is singular though more than one 
are meant. This is because many a has a distributive force, like 
nery ; we say every man^ though we mean more than one ^- aU 
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men,] — ^By the bye [noun]^ have you e'er a [corrupted into dry] 
newspaper to lend ? — ^We saw ne^er a [corrupted into ndrf/] man 
during our whole ride^ [£Per a is equivalent to any ; ne*er a, to 
no. These constructions are analogous to many a ; and e^er and 
neW ate a^ectives.] 

He is all the time saying that mich and such [ac^,] a person 
is to be admired. — ^What did you find in the drawer? A ten- 
dollar [adj.] bill [object of ybten^ understood], a bright-red ribbon, 
and a twenty-inch rule. — ^My health is so-so [adj.] ; how is yours? 
— 'His own [<R^*., relating to people understood] received him not. — 
They are all gone [for hoM gon^^ § 866]. So much the better [a<^., 
r^ating to it understood]. 

Ellipses^ as [it] has been said above, otteaa. occasion difficulties 
in par8ing.^[I wish you] Good morning, Harriet; what a fine 
day it is I — ^Long life to the republic I — [Though we] €ro where we 
may, we find traces of sin everywhere. — Oo or stay, I am st^dsfied. 
-^To redeem such a sinner as I [am], is iudeed a triumph of grace. 
— ^We have progressed farther in art than the ancients [progressed]. 
-*They hurt themselves more than [they hurt] us. [In all such 
constructions than is a eo^unction, and the ease of the Word fbl- 
lowing it depends on something understood.] 

A hundred [coUectwe nown, always construed with a plural 
verb] people [object of of understood] may be killed, yet nobody 
is to blame. — ^A few railroads will soon open up the country. — A 
great many houses are to let in Twenty-eighth Street. — ^Have you 
a high-pressure steamboat to sell ? — They are so much alike y^ 
can not tell which is which [inter, pro.]. — Every thing depends on 
[prep.^ having for its object, tiie substantive clause that follow^ 
who your friends are. — At the time that I was there, not a ship 
was in port. — A reward shall be given to whoever [§ 16S] shall 
arrest the criminal. 

Science' [Kule III.] self could wish no more devoted follower, 
r— The keeper of the forest's daughter has arrived. [More ele- 
gantly, the daughter of the Jceeper of the forest. As first expressed, 
keeper of the foresee must be looked upon asia complex noun in the 
possessive ca8e.]-^Those lips of Washington's [§130] are now silent 
forever. — ^That portrait of my father's needs varnishing.— He has 
bought more books than [what] are needed. — I i^all lay in only 
flsmaay books as ]r^ pro^ are needed. 
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They eonld do notliii^^ except pnij [iafinitiye, limiting tbe 
Baeaning of the ^ep. except].--^!! I were yos, I wocJd do nothing 
bat wait in patience. — It is fikelj to ii^we rather than benefit 
[infin., limiting the meaning of the eoig. than) us. — ^Polycarp died 
rather than give up his faith.*— He could not do otherwise than 
say. what he did. — ^The hamster rat, rather than yield, will allow 
itself to be beaten to pieces. 

We ean but r^oiee, — ^We can not but rejoice, [the latter sen- 
tence ezpreases the same idea as the former, bat more strongly. 
Two negatives usually nullify each other and make the sentence 
affirmative, but here they strengthen the negation. JBui is an ad- 
verb.] — Cyrus did his utmost to ^ase his friends. 

I had as lief cross- the ocean as not. [Eiisd crou is evidently a 
corruption ; for the auxiliary had should be combined with the 
participle eroeaed, and not the root of the verb erosg. The mean- 
ing, as well as the correct form of this expression, is / would aa 
Utf erosa thaacaanna not. Parse, therefore, as follows : had ereaa 
is a corruption for taould er<m^ potential mood, imperfect tense, 
&e. / had may have come thus to be confounded with / wmld^ 
in consequence of the frequent abbreviation of both expres- 
sions into rd.l — ^Tou had best not disturb her. — A good man had 
rather conceal another^s &ults than make them known. — You had 
better first see whether you are invulnerable yourself. 

Every <me tried to make much [fi«im] of La Fayette. — Never 
make light [not^n] of serious things. — Oursed be he that setteth 
light by his father or his mother. — The whole community set 
store by an honest man. — He is so awkward that people are 
apt to make fun of him. — Before going, mi&e {jMraria,] sure 
[tiK^., relating to you understood, the subject of maike\ of the means 
of returning. — ^The village boys make quite free with our orchard. 
— The Hindoo women make away with their diildren, by throwing 
them into the Ganges. — ^I will make bold to tell you that you fall 
far short of my expectations. — ^Have you taken possession of your 
house ? 

[To make nmeh qf and several of the similar expressions just 
presented are sometimes thrown into the passive form; by taking 
the object of the preposition for a subject and incorporating prep- 
osition and noun with the verb. Thus : La Fayette was made 
much of ly efoerylody. Here waa made much of conveys a sin^^e 
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idefr— «iM earessed^^BSid mast be parsed as a transilive yerb in the 
passive voice. Taken separately, the words can not be saftisfao- 
torily parsed. Anomalons as this idiom is, it is used hj good 
writers.]— Serious things should not be made light of. — ^Nobodj 
likes to be made fan of.— Many children are made away with 
every year by the Hindoo women. — Salamanca was next taken 
possession of by the British. 

We took it for [a] granted [thing] that yon had started. — ^Have 
they given up the child for [a] lost [child] ? — I can not help think- 
ing that you are a little premature. — ^We have a pleasant world to 
live in [adv,], — ^You have as fine a house tts anybody need want 
to live in [prep,^ having the relative as for its object]. — ^It is a 
matter that you will gain nothing by alluding to. 

Maugre [prep,] all you can say, I am resolved not to go. — In- 
side the building, despite our efforts, all was confasion. — ^I took 
the cars for Buffalo, via [prq>.] Dunkirk, but on arriving there 
found myself minus my purse. — ^A fire came out from before the 
Lord. — Six times three is eighteen. [That is, Three taken six 
times is eighteen. Three^ the subject, is a noun in the nomintir 
tive ; times is in the objective, according to Bule Y.] ' 
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LESSON LXX. 

StTBJECT.-NOMINATIVE INDEPENDBNT.-PALSB SYNTAX. 

507. Syntax. — ^The following principles apply to 
words combined in sentences : — 

1. One word may agree with another, as verb'wiih 
subject. 

2. One word may relate to another, as adjective to 
substantive. 

3. A word may be put in a certain case on account 
of its relation to some other, as the object of a verb in 
the objective. 

M7. State the principles that apply to words combined in 8enten«ee^ 
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4. Usage <^n requires the words to be arranged in 
a certain way. 

508. The "word syntax laesjiQ a putting together. That 
part of grammar which treats of the relations and ar- 
rangement of words put together is called Syntax. 

The rules that bear on these relations are called the 
Bules of Syntax. Yiolations of these rules are called 
False Syntax. 

509. In the preceding lessons have been presented, 
as they were needed in parsing, seventeen rules of syn- 
tax. These will now be reconsidered in detail. Their 
application in different cases will be explained, and 
additional principles relating to the construction and 
arrangement of sentences will be laid down. The 
various qrrors into which there is a liability to fall in 
speaking or writing, will be presented for correction 
under the several rules, as False Syntax. 

The reasons for making the corrections should in all cases be given, 
according to the models. After ^e sentences are corrected, they may be 
analyzed and parsed, in whole oi in part, at the pleasure of the teacher. 

RULE I.— Subject. 

610. A substantive that is the subject of a verb is in 
the nominative case. 

511. AfiBANaEMENT. — ^Tho Bubject generally preccdcs 
its verb. 

512. Exceptions. — ^In the following cases, the subject comes after the 
verb; if the tense is compound, after the first auxiliary:-^ 

1. When the verb is in the imperative mood, first or second person; 
89, " Pause we now." " Repent ye,^ 

508. What does the word syntax moan ? In grammar, what is meant by Syntax t 
Wliat is meant by the Rules of Syntax ? What is False Syntax ? 609. Why are 
the rules of syntax now repeated? 610. Recite Rule I., relating to the subject. 
SIX. How does the subject generally stand, as regards, its verb? 512. What four 
exceptions are noted ? What Is mmetimes the efitet of placing the lubjeot alter 
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2. When the Terb is used intenogatiyely ; as^ ** Are ^om aafe ? " ** Will 
Howard ever be foi^gotten ? " 

8. When if or though^ denoting a supposition, is suppressed ; as, ^^ Had 
the British been wise, they would have listened to the colonists [for, J^the 
British had been wise^ ftc.].** 

4. When a wish is eipressed with the potential; as, '^May jutUee 
triumph I** 

The subject may, in other cases, particularly in poetry, follow its yerb, 
— and often with fine effect ; as, " How beautiful is nature " " Let there 
be light, said God, and there was light J* 

RULE n. — ^Nominative Independent. 

513. A substantive used independentlj is in the 
nominative case. 

EzAHFLKS. — He being away, the woik suffers. — Conscript /a<A«r«, with 
you it rests to punish guilt — Oh, wretched day ! — ^Hy country — ^where is 
she now? — ^His last words were, "My wife I my child P^ — James I. would 
not allow his subjects to approach him, — a course tiiat always giyes dissat- 
is&ction. — ^The reputation of being a lot^ is not worth much. — ^I had no 
suspicion of its being you. 

514. Caution. — ^Eyery substantive that appears to be used independ- 
ently is not really so used. The case may depend on a word understood. 
** Farewell I a pleasant Toyage ! " Here voyage is not in the nominative 
independent, but in the objective, the object of the verb wish understood 
— / wish you a pleasant voyage. So, at the close of a letter, "Tour 
obedient servant, Henry Jones.'' Servant is not nominative independent, 
but nominative afVer the verb am understood — lam your obedient servatiL 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Under § 510. They said they could run faster than mer 
[Corrected. — They said they conld run faster than /. Me must 
be changed 'to 7, the nominative case, because it is the subject of 
the verb could run understood.] 

Her and me are going to the fair.— The Bermudas^ were dis- 
covered by Juan Bermudez. — Them that help themselves deserve 
help. — ^Few are so industrious as her. — ^Who interrupted me just 
now? Me. — ^Whom do you suppose arrived last night ?-^Where 

Uie verb t 618. Beeito Bole II.^ rdaling to the nomlnativo independent. Give ez- 
M&plee. 614. Wbat eautioa is given t lUuetrate ihig. 
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are him and you staying? — ^Edible birds'-nests* fire in great favor 
with the Chinese. — Which of yon tore that cortain ? Not me, bnt 
him. — You certainly can not think that yon are happier than ns. — 
Kangaroo^s are found only in Australia. — ^Thee needst not have 
rebuked me so severely. — ^Him whx> honestly earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, all men respect; but him who is too proud 
to work is esteemed by none. 

Ukdxr § 518. Oh blissful hour, and thrice-blessed us that see it! 

[Corrected, — Oh blissful hour, and' thrice-blessed we that see 
it! We must be changed to we^ the nominative case, because it is 
used independently.] 

Him that hath eyes to see, let him see. — ^Thee guiding ns, spirit 
of art, we shall surmount the difficulties of the way. — Us absent, 
matters will probably be neglected. — ^Her having died, the estate 
reverted to her mother. — ^Ah miserable ns! why are we thus for- 
saken ?~Him having been mentioned as a suitable party, would it 
not be well to offer him the situation?— Them that are athirst, let 
them all come and drink. 

And her, the sportive, guileless forest maid. 
Where is she now ? Mx I ask the flowers that fade. 

BXXBCISX IK YABIBTT OF SZPBBSSION. 

Vary the form of the following sentences without altering their 
meaning^ "by evhstituUng for the dependent clause in each anotJier 
clause containing a nominative independent and a participle. 

As she is a general favorite, there are few that do not miss her. 

[Y ABiKD. — She heing a general favorite,, there are few that do 
not miss her.] 

After he had been defeated, the senate once more returned to 
the city. — ^As they are in the wrong, I do not feel called on to 
apologize.~-They have no claim to the rents, inasmuch as we are 
owners of the property. — Since you and I have agreed on terms, 
I can not see why any one should interfere. — I shall go to see 
Eeuben and Ralph to-morrow, for they are the principal parties 
interested. — ^As she and her sisters are acquaintances of mine, I 
will introduce you with pleasure. — ^Inasmuch as Maria, you, and I, 
are the principal heirs, it is proper that we should be present when 
the will is read. 
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LESSON LXXI. 

8UBST-ANTIVE8 MODIFYING NOITNS.-FALSB SYNTAX 



RULE in. — Substantives modifying KTouns. 

615. A Bubstantive that modifies a noun denoting a 
different person or thing by implying possession, originj 
6t fitness, is in the possessive case. 

EzAMPLKS. — Grace was in aU her steps. — Elizabelh^% reign was longer 
HbaxiMainfs, — I expect to attend St. Peter's [church] to-morrow. — We 
called at the Mayor's [office]. — That clock is mine [my property]. — The 
governor of New York's message. 

616. When there are several modifying substantives, they are all in the 
possessive case. If they separately modify different noims, each has the 
sign of the possessive. If they jointly modify the same noun, the posses- 
sive sign is annexed only to the last If John, George, and Henry have 
different fathers, I say ^' John^s, George's, and Henry's father have ar- 
rived ; ** that is, John^s father, George's father, and Henry's father. If they 
are brothers, I say " John, George, and Henry's ficither has arrived." John 
and George are still in the possessive case ; but, as all three substantives 
jointly modify the same noun, f other expressed, the sign of the possessive 
is annexed to the last only. 

517. When a modifying noun has another noun in apportion with it 
in the possessive case, the sign of the possessive is annexed only to the one 
nearest the noan modified; as, "Jeremiah the propheCs Lamentations.'* 
" The prophet JeremicJCs Lamentations." " I saw it at Moael^s [store], 
the jeweller that has just opened on Main Street." 

618. Wh^i a modifying noun is followed by an acyunct or a^ective, 
the sign of the possessive is annexed to the latter and not to the noun ; as, 
" the mayor of 2>oy'« visit," "Richard the lAon-hearted's career."— Jifftyor 
of Troxfs and Richard the Lum-hear fed's must here be parsed as complex 
nouns in the possessive case, for the whole expression is made possessive. 

615. Recite Rule III., relating to subBtantives modifying nouns. Give ezam« 
plcB. 516.^ When there are several modifying substantives, in what case are they f 
If they separately modify different nouns, which takes the sign of the possessive f 
Which, if they jointly modify the same noun ? 617. When a modifying noun haB 
another noun in apposition with it, which takes the sign of the possessive case t 
618. When a modifying noun is followed by an adjunct or ac^eotive, where doea 
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8adi coostructione, however, it Is best to avoid ; say " the vittt of the 
mayor of Troy,'' *^ the career of Bichard the Lion-hearted." 

619. A succession of possessives is inelegant; as, " Our minister's son's 
partner's brother-in-law's store." Substitute for one or more of the posses- 
sives of with the objective, or other words denoting the relation implied ; 
as, *^ The store belonging to the brother-in-law of the partner of our min- 
ister's son." It would not do to change each of the possessives to of with 
the objective : " The store of the brother-in-law of the partner of the son 
of our minister." This repetition would be as inelegant as the former one ; 
variety is essential. 

620. The possessive case and of with the objective are not always 
equivalent Thns, the Lord^a day is Sunday; but the day of the Lord is 
the day of judgment. We may speak of the flower of the fields but not of 
the fields flower, 

521. Areangement. — ^The modifying substantive in 
the possessive, for the most paxt, immediately precedes 
the noun modified. 

622. The modifying substantive and the noun modified may be sepa- 
rated by an adjective or adjectives relating to the latter; as, ** Nature's 
richest and most beautiful garb." 

They must not be separated by a clause ; as, **0ur friends*, for friends 
they certainly are, attentions were most agreeable." Alter thus : " The at- 
tentions of our friends, for friends they certainly are, were most agreeable." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

IJ]!n>EB § 515. I have just read Josephus history and Isocrates* 
orations. 

[Corrected. — ^I have jnst read Jowphmjie history and leoeratein 
orations. JosephuB must be changed to Jaepha^e^ and hocratei^ 
to Iwerates^B^ the possessive case, becanse they respectively modify 
the nouns hiatory and orationB by implying origin. — Still better 
(§119), the oratione of IsocrateeI\ 

Xerxes expedition signally failed.»-Who's history of the Thirty 

the aign of the poflseMive appear ! How must saoh expresBioni as mayor hf TrojfM 
be parsed f How may such expressions bo improved t 619. What is said of a 
eoccession of possessives f What is said of the repetition of ^ with the objective t 
How may such inelegancles be corrected t 620. Give examples shovring that the 
possessive case and of with the objective are not always equivalent. 621. What is 
the usual position of the modifying substantive ? 622. By what may the modify- 
ing substantive and the noun modified be separated f By what must they not he 
separated ? 
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Team War is the best? Bobillers. — Two months notice has been 
given to those tenants of yonr^s. — ^There was as much pride in 
Diogenes^ tub as in Platos well-spun garments. — Achilles mother 
dipped him in Styx' silent stream. — Whosoever's life is upright, 
peace and happiness shall be his\ — Do you attend St. Thomas^ 
church t No; All Soul's. — ^The countess' dress was more magnifi- 
cent than the duchess^ or anyone else. — For goodness sake, employ 
your talents for your fellow-creatures benefit. — Here are Perkins 
Arithmetic, Brooks Ovid, Robbins Xenophon, and Tacitus Life of 
Agricola. 

Under § 516. I have bought Andrews' and Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar, and Worcester and Webster's Dictionary, 

[Corrected. — ^I have, bought Andrews and Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar, and WbreesUr^s and Webster's Dictionary. The pos- 
sessive sign must be omitted after AndretDs\ because but one 
grammar is referred to, produced by Andrews and Stoddard 
jointly. The possessive sign must be annexed to Woreesterj be- 
cause two dictionaries are referred to, produced by Worcester and 
Webster separately.] 

A small stream separates my brother and sister farm. — ^It would 
be hard to decide which were the greater, Onsar or Napoleon's 
victories. — ^Adam^s and Eve's Creator is our Creator. — The Bank 
of England was established in William's and Mary's reign. — ^Who 
was Jacob's and Esau's father? — ^Who were Saul and David's 
father? — ^Whose store .is that? It is either Lee's, Jacques' and 
Company, or Harris'. — ^France, England, and America's interests 
are all different. 

Under § 517. The emperor Augustus^ reign. — ^Augustus the 
emperors reign. — Peter the Hermits eloquence. — Abernethy's the 
great physician's practice. — ^The papers are at my cousin's, the 
lawyer. — ^You will find it at Maaon, the draper and tailor's on 
High Street. 

Under § 518. Fmt make grammatical ; fhen change to ike more 
elegant formy of with the objeetwe: — Goliah's of Gath spear.— The 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands prqclamation. — The colonel's of the 
regiment's orders. — The captain of the Erebus daughter. — I wish 
you would get somebody's else permission. 

Under § 519, 520. Mary's teacher's brother^s child was taken 
nok to-day. — The bouse of the sister of the pilot of the Albany 
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boat was robbed last night. — Bome^s and Greeo•^l glory, their 
heroes* exploits And their authors^ genius, are still the hrightest 
ornaments of the historic page. — The presses liberty is one of onr 
chief bulwarks^ — The intellect's march is now as rapid as ever. 

U2n>BB § 522. Good Queen Bess's, as she is commonly called, 
reign, was one of the most glorious in English history. — Such was 
this impostor's, if we may so characterize, him, career. 
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LESSON LXXII. 

OBJECT. ^OBJECTIVB OF TIME. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE W.— The Object. 

523. A substantive that is the object of a verb or 
preposition is in the objective case. 

Examples.— *Some read books simply for <ii»t»eiJieR/.^--SttrveyiDg the 
country on this side [of] the Yarrow^ I found some charming ntuations. — 
It is past tioo o^ clock [for on the 'clock]. — ^Tou are [by] five dolhra richer 
than you were. — ^Do procure [for] her a iititation. — I forbid you [to i^ 
pear in] my presence. — ^Ho was taught [in] philosophy by Newton. 

624. Do not introduce a preposition to goTem the object of atransitiTe 
Terfo. " Consider of my offer," Consider is a transitive verb, since it 
affirms an action exerted on my offer; the preposition of should therefore 
be omitted. 

525. Do not make an intransitive vetb govern an objective. ** He wiU 
soon repent him of his crime.^ The verb will repent is intran3itivo, mnce 
it affirms an action not exerted on any person or thing ; Aim should there- 
fore be omitted. ^* Beware the tempter/' Beware is intran»tive ;^he 
preposition of should therefore be introduced, to govern tempter, — *^e- 
ware of the tempter." 

526. A verb may have several objects, connected by a conjunction; as, 
" Cherish JiM^tM, charity^ and truthJ* 

527. A verb may be followed by two objectives, one of which is its ob- 

628L Recite |tule IV., relating to the object. Give examplee. 6M. F<4Bt out 
the error in the sentence Consider .^ my qffer. State the rule that appUee. 
tas. Point oat the error In the sentence Beware the tempter. State the rote that 
appUM. fax How many o\^%s may a verb have! 527. By what may a verb be 
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jeot and liie other in appoadon with this ol^eet; as, "They caU Walter 
Scott the wizard of the North." Walter Scott is in the objective, being 
the object of the verb call; wizard is in the objective, in appo^on with 
Walter Scott. 

528. A verb is frequently followed by two objectives, the former of 
which is the object of a preposition understood, while the latter is the 
object of the verb ; as, " We promised [/o] the best speaker a prize.** 
" Thrice they offered [to} t^aesar a crown." ** Will you buy [/or] me a 
telescope?** 

If the objects are transposed, the preposition is inserted; as, "We 
promised a prize to the best speaker.** " Tlnrioe they offered a crown to 
Caesar.** >* Will you buy a telescope for me ? ** 

When such constructions are thrown into the passive form, the object 

of the verb, and not that of the preposition, must be made the subject ; as,. 

^" A prize was promised to the best speaker,** not " The best speaker was 

promised a prize.** "A crown was thrice offered to Caesar,** not "Caesar 

was thrice offered a crown.** 

629. A verb in the passive voice can have no object. A substantive 
in the objective case, following such a verb, is generally governed by 
some preposition understood ; as, "Even this favor was denied [to] him.^ 
" He was expelled [from] the kingdom,^ 

680. Avoid making the same word the object of a verb and preposi- 
tion, or of two prepositions separated by intervening words. " They not 
only themselves vigorously prosecuied^ but called on their allies to aid 
them in, the war.*' Correct thus: " They not only themselves vigorously 
prosecuted the war, but called on their allies for aid.** " I would have 
yon pay deference to, and place confidence in, the friends that I leave you.** 
Correct thus : "I would have you pay deference to the friends that I leave 
you, and place confidence in them.** 

531. Aeeangement. — ^The object generally stands 
after the governing word, but sometimes precedes it, 
p Aicularly in solemn and poetical style. 

Example9,^"l give you my peace. Soleinn style* My peace I give 
unto you. 

followed f 628. When two objectiveB follow a verb, of what are they gometimeB 
respectively the objects f If the objects are transposed, what change is made in 
the construction 7 When sach constructions are thrown Into the passive form, 
What must be made the subject of the verb f 520. Wl),en an objective follows a 
verb in the passive voice, by what Is it governed f £30. Of- what must a word not 
be made the object ? Give a sentence in which this rule is violated, and diow how 
to correct it. 631. What is the position of the object f 632. What daaa of words 
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He liretf within the city*< wdla. PoeUeal. He liyes the tatfs walls 
within. 

532. The relatives and interrogatives always precede their goteming 
verb. JTtat and as always precede the governing preposition ; the other 
relatives and the interrogatives often do so in familiar style. We say, *^ The 
man that I met, that I spoke to." " The man whom I met, whom I spoke 
to, or to whom I spoke.** ** Whom did I meet ? *' " Whom did I speak 
to, or to whom did I speak ? ** 

ft 

RULE V. — Objkctivk without a Preposition. 

633. A modifying Bubstantive, denoting time, direc- 
tion, extent, quantity, or value, often stands in the ob- 
jective case without a preposition. 

ExAMPLKS. — I am twenty yean old, this very day. — ^Three iimn he 
rose.-— A sick msn always wants to go home, — She rode a mt/e.— A well 
titjftet deep.— This wheat will measure fifty bushels^ and will weigh sixty 
pounds to the biishel.-~He chaiged me a dollar for this book. 

In the examples just given, no preposition can be supplied to govern 
the objectives in italics. But in many cases prepositions are used or un- 
derstood, and then Rule IV. applie& " On Monday last he started for 
the fou/A.** ** Our western prairies often extend for miUeJ* " A cubic 
foot of gold would be [6^] many pounds heavier than a cubic foot of 
coal.** 

684. To is omitted before home, north, south, Ac, when not modified 
by other words, but expressed when they are modified : as, ** He went 
home, north, south;" but, "He went to his home, to the north, to the 
fiusdistant south." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

• 

TJndbb § 528. Who should t trust, if not be who I have Jived 
with for years? 

[€<frreet€d. — Whom should I trust, if no^ him vih<m I have 
lived with for years ? Who must be changed to tehom, he to him^ 
and who to tDhoTn, to be in the objective case ; the first tohom 

always jnreoede tboir gowmiag verb f What wards always preoede their govern* 
ing proposition f 'VHiat words often do sof (83. Becite Rule V., relating to a 
modifying substantive denoting time, dus. Give examples, and state what each 
objeetiye denotes. 104. Give the rule relating to the preposition to before home, 
north, south, Ac 

9 
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being the object of the verb ihatdd tnatj him of tHunM trtut 
understood, and the second whom of the prepoation ieithJ] 

I Tove ye. — Let all the world give homage, and thej praise 
that never praised before.— Who did Dr. Jones appoint as his 
executors ? — ^We wUl meet you and he this evening. — ^Let who- 
ever yoTt wish, be present. — ^I mentioned those that I had seen, 
and she among the rest — ^Between yon and I, there is something . 
wrong in that family.— Despite ye all, I will succeed. — ^We have 
not had many K'ero^s in modem times. — ^Take care who you give 
that letter to. — ^What has become of the Washingtons' and Frank- 
lin's? — ^Let the scholar confine himself to his studies, and he that^ 
wishes to be safe avoid the vortex of politics. — ^Notwithstanding 
the persaasions of my friends and she whom I loved more than 
they an, I determined to return. 

Undeb § 524. I do not recollect of any parallel case in his- 
tory. — ^He will commence with his studies next week. — ^No per- 
son that respects himself can allow of such liberties. — ^Why will 
men pursue after pleasure ? — ^Man wants for little here below. — 
She will not permit of any interference. — ^We have tried in vaiit 
to discover about his plans. 

Under § 525. Fare thee well. — ^Retire thee into the drawing- 
room. — ^We should I beware us of evil practices. — I fear me there 
are spies abroad. — Sit thee down and rest thee here. 

IJfdeb §528. Washington was offered kingly power. — ^It 
seems as if I were grudged even the food I eat. — When a visitor 
comes in, he should be handed a book. — ^I was told a very sin- 
gular story. — He was allowed a pension in consequence of his 
services. 

Undeb § 580. The nutmeg tree is a native of, and is still largely 
cultivated in, the Moluccas. — ^We should not only respect and obey, 
but try to pay every attention to, our parents, — ^The natives of 
Iceland collect great quantities of, and realize quite a profit by 
exporting, eider-down. 

Undeb § 538. A man of three-score years old. 

[ Corrected, — ^A man three-score years old. 0/ must be omitted, 
because years^ being the objective of time, needs no prepo- 
49ition.] 

Dig a pit of six feet deep. — ^If it rains on to-morrow, I shall 
want to. return to home without delay. — ^I met a lady of from 
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twenty to thirty years of age. — ^For three times the stm^le was 
reziewed.--^For these I will charge yon at a dollar a doxen. 
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BTTBSTANTIVBS IN APPOBITION.-FALSK SYNTAX. 



RULE YL — SuBSTANnrss in Apposition. 

535. One substantive joined to another denoting the 
same person or thing, is in the same case. 

Examples. — ^The fables of iEsop, a Phrygian tlave. — ^Wolsey, the 
butcher's son^ rose to be a cardmal. — ^Wolsey the eardinaPs career termi- 
nated unfortunately. — Homer wrote two great works, the Hiad and the 
OdyMey, — ^l heard it myself. — I Daniel saw a vision.^— Ye generaHon of 
vipers. — Father Matthew has done much for temperance in Ireland. — ^The 
evangelist John was bom in Bethsaida. 

The leading substantive generally preciedes the other, but not always, 
as will be seen by the last two examples. 

536. Substantives in apportion are frequently introduced by the words 
CM, or^ that is, namely (vu.), to wit, ^^ France has always looked upon 
England as her enemy [in apposition with England\7* ** The czar, or 
emperor^ of Bussia, is now at Moscow.** ^The Helvetian republic, that is 
Switzerland^ has given many proofs of its attachment to liberty.** " Three 
diildren of Henry VIII. reigned after him ; namely [viz., to wit] Edward 
VI., Jfary, and Elizabeth,^ 

537. A substantive repeated for emphasis often stands in apportion 
with the same word previously tteed; as, *^They are tyrants, unfeeling 
tyrants^ tyrants from whose tender mercies nothing is to be hoped." 

688. A noun may be put in apposition with a clause or member of 
a sentence; as, *' Pocahontas informed the colonists of the intended 
massacre, — ^a favcr that was not soon forgotten.** As the clause or 
member has no case, the case of the noun in appoidtion is not thus 

68S. Beeite Bale VL, relating to tubstantivef in apposition. Give examplei, 
and state with what each rabatantive that iUuatratee the role Is in apposition. 
How does the apposiUon suhstantlve generally stand f 696. By what are substan- 
tives in apposition A^uently introduced t 587. With what does a substantlTe 
repeated for emphasis often stand in apposition f 688. With what, besides a sub- 
stantive, may a noun be put in apposition t In such coMtmotioQa, what is tha 
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settled ; it may be regarded as in the nominatiye independent, aooordiDg 
toBulelL 

689. A noun in appositien with a plnral substantive, or with two or 
more singular substantives taken together, must be in the plural ; as, '^ We 
must not make ourselves gluttons.^ ** Washington and Adams, the fiist 
preHdentaJ* 

040. The pronouns all, thesey both, and 8«cA, are put in apposition 
with more than one singular substantive taken together; as, " Hun, Goth, 
and Vandal, — all were there.** **Scipio and Hannibal were both great 
generals.** 

641. The singular pronoun each is put in apposition with a plural sub- 
fltantive; as, **They looked out each for himself.*' 

642. In the expressions each other (properly applied to two) and one 
another (to morePthan two), each and one are in apposition with some pi«- 
ceding substantive. ** Be ye loving to one another : ** one is in the nomi- 
native case, in apposition with ye ; another is in the objective, after the 
preposition to, — be ye loving, one to anotlier,—''*' Righteousness and Peace 
have kissed each other : ** eoe A is in the nominative, in apposition with 
JRighteotunese and Peace ; other is the object of hatfe kissed. — *^ I give you 
to each other : ** each is in the objective, in apposition with you; other is 
also in the objective after to, 

643. There is no i4)po8ition in the following cases, even though the 
substantives refer to the same thing: — 

1. When one substantive is in the subject and the other in the predi- 
cate ; as, '* Prussia is a kingdom.** Kingdom is in the nominative affer 
the verb, according to Rule YIL 

% When of is introduced, to govern the latter substantive ; as, '* The 
kingdom of Prussia.** 

8. Between the parts of a complex proper noun (which should be taken 
together in parsing) ; as. Cape Horn, the Ural River, Gilbert Motier de 
La Fayette, 

4. Between the relative and its antecedent The relation subsistiog 
between these is pointed out in Rule Ylll. 

644. When the substantives are in the possessive case, the sign of the 
- ■ ■ ' f " ■ . ' 
ease of the noun in appoeition f 680. When mnit the apposition noun be put In 
the plural f MO. With what are the pronouna otf, theee^ both, and aueh pnt in ap- 
poflition t 64L With what ia each put in appoaition f M2. In the ezpreaaions each 
other and one another, how are each and one used t Parse one and another in the 
sentenoe Be ye toving one to another. Parse each and other in the sentence JUght- 
eouoneee and Peace have kieeed each other, 643. Bpedfy the four eases in which 
there is no apposition. HL When the substantives are in the possessive ease, 
whloh takes tlie sign of the poss e s d ve f 
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pofsesBiTe is tiaed but oooe, with the <me nesreet to tiie noon modified ; 
as, ^^/Tm duties as edUor are rery arduous.** ** Leave it at the<ioe<0r'« 
[office], my Jriend on Broadway.** ** Take this prescription to Sill^ the 
apciheeary'9 [shop].** 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Uhdxb § 536. I love the generoiia man, he whose great heart 
Wide opens to enfold a feUow man. 

[Corrected, — I love the generons man, him whose great heart, 
&c. He mnst be changed to %im^ to be in the objectiye case, be- 
cause it is in apposition with the objective man.'\ 

Harvey, him who discovered the circulation of the blood, 
flourished in the time of King Oharles *I. — ^Milton visited Galileo 
in prison, he who made so many discoveries in Natural Philoso- 
phy. — ^Will you thus requite me, ungrateful men — ^I who have 
toiled for you — ^I who have lost all but life in your defence ? — 
Oaptain Grant, he that commanded the Yizen, I used to count 
among my most intimate friends. — He loves you well, all ye that 
hear my words. — Have you read any of the works of Hannah 
More, she who was so popular at the commencement of the pres- 
ent century ? 



LESSON LXXIV, 

BUB6TANTIVEB AFTER VESBS. -FALSE 4ITKTAZ. 



RULE Vll. — Substantives after Verbs. 

545. A verb that has no object takes the same case 
after as before it, when both words refer to the same 
person or thing. 

Examples. — ^Pniama is a kingdom [same case asPrtMna, — ^nomma- 
tire]. — ^I know Prussia to be a kingdcm [same case as JViMtto,— objec- 
tive]. — Who was Pericles ? [ Who is in the same case as Pericles^ — ^nomi- 
native.] — ^It was 8he, — Did you know it to be Aer / 

646. Rule YIL refers to intransitive verbs of existence, such as ie, be- 

546. Recite Rule YII., relating to Babstantives used after verba. Oive exam- 
pleii, aod point oat the subetantive before and after the verb in eaoh. 648. What 
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eeme^ turn out; also, to the transitive tefbs cdU, name^ maks^ appeimi ^ 
totmder^ regard^ aad the like, in the paasiTe Toioe. ** He ha* ieen, 1m- 
come^ president.** ' ^* He has been called, made, appatwUd, eUded, ckaten^ 
president" 

547. The words after and be/ore, as used In this rule, refer to the 
grammatical, and not to the actual, order. In moet cases, the two corre- 
spond ; but the nUffeel of the yerb is always to be regarded as before it, 
and the other aubtiantive as after it, no matter what position they maj 
actoally occupy. The grammatical order may be reyersed ; as, ^* Who art 
thou?" 2%oii is the sulject or nominatlye before the yerb ; toho is in the 
nominatiye after it — ^Both subetantiyes may precede the verb ; as, ** I know 
not what he is called.** — ^Both subetantiyes may follow the verb; as, *^ Are 
you a ^eHehman f ** 

648. The substantiye before the verb is sometimes omitted; as, ** [For 
a tnani To become a profound scholar requires long and patient study.** 
Scholar is in the objectiye after to become,- because man understood is in 
the objective before it 

649. The substantive before the verb may be a clause. As this clause 
is the subject of the verb, it stands in the relation of the nominative case, 
and the substantive after the verb is also in the nominative. '* To torite 
well is a great aeeomplishment [nom.].** *' Why he did U hn myetertf 
[nom.] to me.** 

660. Rule Vn., of course, applies to partidplee. "By becoming a 
Quaker, Penn incurred his father*a anger.** Penn, to which the parti- 
ciple becoming relates, is in the nonunative case before it, and Quaker is 
therefore in the nominative after it 

661. A ptrticiple may be used independently. A noun standing after 
a participle thus used, has no substantive before it with which to agree, 
and, being used independently, is in the nominative case. " Does not the 
mind revolt at the thought of being a murderer? ** ** The crime of being 
a young man is too atrocious to be forgiven.* Murderer in the first ex- 
ample, and man in the second, having no substantive before the pai^ 
ticiple being with which to agree in case, are in the nominative inde- 
pendent 

552. EzoEFnoN to Sulb YIL — When the BnbBtan- 

verbB are referred to in tbie rule? 647. What is the meaning of the words effler 
and btfore in this rule t How doee the grammatieal order compare with the aetnal 
order! Give examplet in whioh tbey differ. 64&, Which eabstantlve ie some- 
timea omitted I 649. What maytjie substantive before the verb bet In what 
case, then, is the substantive after the verbt 660. To what, of coarse, does Bule 
VII. apply ff Oive an example. 661. In what case is a substantive after a jmut- 
Uciple used independently I 662. State the exception to Bule YIL What do 
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m 

tive before the participle is in the posaessiye case, the 
substantive after it is not put in the possessive, but in 
the nominative ; as, " The news of my having turned 
soldier [not soldier^s] soon reached the village." " His 
being a Frenchman has nothing to do with the matter." 
Soldier and Frenchman may here be regarded as in 
the nominative independent. 

Some grammarians teach that the subetantive thus used after a participle 
is in the possessive case, with the sign of the possessive omitted. But, when 
a pronoun stands in this construction, it is unmistakably in the nominatiye 
«ad not in the possessive ; as, *^I had no suspicion of its being they [not 
ihcir\y It is fair to conclude that a noun in the same construction is in 
tlie nominative also. 

Others condemn this construction altogether and would substitute an 
equivident clause ; as, ** The news that I had turned wldier,'" kc» ** The 
fact that he is a Frenchman^ kc '* I had no suspicion thai it was theyJ* 
As, however, the construction in question is employed by good writers and 
often expresses the idea more neatly than any other, there is no reason 
why it should not be used. The substantive after the participle simply 
constitutes an exception to Rule VH., and is to be parsed as in the nomi- 
native independent 

663. This rule and the remarlcs under Jt are further illustrated in the 
foUowing 

PABSING EXEBCISE. 

No carpet knight was he. — ^What is a noun? — ^Be followerB of 
virtue. — ^To be called a great man is quite different from reafly 
being one. — ^How the western continent became peopled, is still 
an unsettled question. — ^Who would incur the imputation of being 
a malicious slanderer ? — Nobody likes the idea of being called a 
fop. — One critic approves of what is called mere bombast by an- 
other. — On account of there being- but few present, the lectore 
was postponed. — Her being an heiress is certainly nothing against 
her. — ^Bentley has the reputation of being the best Greek scholar 
that England ever produced. 

eome grammariaiui teaob respecting thle ooo«tnicti<m f Wbat objection is there to 
this f What do others say of this constraotlon f Is there any good reason for 
eondemning it f 
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FAL8B SYNTAX. 

Undxb § 545. Did yon snppose it was me ? 

[Corrected, — ^Did yon suppose it was It Me mast be changed 
to 7, to be in the nominative after the verb tMu, it being in the 
nominative before it.] 

Did yon snppose it to be I ? — Did yon think that little ill-formed 
man was me ? — ^If I were yon or her, I wonld pnt a stop to snch 
proceedings. — Yon know not whom he may tnm ont to be. — He 
is not the person whom he pretended to be, or who yon supposed 
him to be. — ^It was my brother that yon saw, not me. — ^It makes 
no difference whom or where yon are, 'always be polite. — Why 
did yon say it was him ? — ^The IMjssonri and the Mississippi are the 
longest rivers' of North America. 

Undbb § 551. I had no idea of its being him. 

[Oarreeted. — ^I had no idea of its being Tie. JStm mnst be 
changed to he, the nominative case, becanse it is used independ- 
ently.] 

The possibility of their turning soldiers' never occurred to me. 
— I have no doubt of its being her. — ^They entertained no suspi- 
cion of its being me. — ^We had no hope of their becoming such 
scholars'. 
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LESSON LXXV. 

PRONOUNS. -FAL8B SYNTAX. 

554. The case of a pronoun is determined by the 
rules already given. These suffice for parsing ; but, to 
avoid errors in speaking and writing, we must look to 
other things also as weU as case. ~ 

555. A pronoun takes -the person, number, and gen- 
der (when it has gender), of the substantive for which 
it stands. 

" Franklin loved his countrj, Victoria loves her ooimtry, the Swiss love 
their country, we Ioyc our country." Here the pronoun changes first from 

666. What determlnefl the peraon, number, and gender of a pronoun t niua* 
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BMflenliiie to feminine [hu i& Aer], then from ringnkr to plund [her to 
their], then from third to first peieon [their to <iiur\y in conaeqneooe of 
similar changes in the substantiye for which it stands. 

556. EzcBPnoK. — Sometimes a pronoun, in Btead of 
agreeing in nmnber with the word for which it stands, 
agrees rather with the idea conveyed ; as, ^^ Israel had 
pitched their tents in the desert." Here Israel is sin- 
gular, but it means the Israelites, and hence the pronoun 
referring to it is put in the plural. 

*^ I have ten doUars, and shall pat t< hi the SaTings* Bank to-monow.^ 
If I mean ten sin^e doUan or septtrste coins, I shoidd saj ** put ihent in 
the Sayings* Bank ; " bat otherwise, though JoUare is ploral, one amount 
18 implied, and the pronoun, agreeing with the idea oonTeyed, stands in 
the singular. 

657. Many a is always used with a smgular noun, as many a time, 
many an idle toord; but the idea conveyed is plural. A pronoun standing 
for a noun preceded by many a, in the eame member, agrees with the noun 
in the singular, but in eifoUcmng member agrees with the idea conveyed 
and is plural, " Daring this persecution, many a martyr shed hU blood ; 
and their names are still embalmed in the memory of the church.** 

558. A pronoun referring to a collective noun is put 
in the singular when the individuals referred to are 
taken as one whole, but in the plural when they are 
taken separately ; as, " Here the little band lost some 
of its best members," " The whole band eagerly 
plunged into the river to drink tkdrm:' 

669. The collective nouna/eto, many, hundred, theutand, ke., preceded 
by the article a, always take a pronoun in the plural ; as, ^* A few lost their 
lives ; a great many had their limbs broken.** 

560. A pronoun standing for two or more singular 
substantives connected hjcmd expressed or understood, 

irate this. 658. With what does a pronoun sometimes agree, in stead of the word 
liar whleh It stands f Give ezamplee. 657. With what aumber Is many a always 
used t In what number is a pronoun that stands for s noon preceded by manif al 
658. In what nomber is a pronoun put, that refers to a oolleotive noun t 569. What 
collective nouns always take a prononn in the plural t 600. In what number ia a 
pronoun that stands for two or mora lisgular substantivei ooiuieoted byotitf? 

9* 
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nmst be in Ac plnral ; as, ^^ Martha and Mary were 
weeping for thei/t brother Lazarus." "Faith, hope, 
charity, had left their mark on his character." 

661. But the pronoun must be put in the singular, 

1. When the substantives for wMch it stands are but different names 
for the same person or thing ; as, " This great physician and suigeon could 
heal others; himself he could not heal." 

2. When the substantives are limited by eocA, everyy or no; as, *^ Every 
waving tree and every rippling brook has its lessons for the thoughtful 
mmd." 

662. Singular sabstantives connected by and aiso, and too, and not, 
hU, if noty or as well as, are taken separately, and have a pronoun in the 
singular; as, ^^Braal, and India also, is noted for tfo valuable diamonda.'* 
**Not only Wellington, but Nelson, greatly distinguished himself in this 
war." '^ The lord, as well as the beggar, has his troubles." 

• 563. A plural pronoun referring to substantives of 
different persons is put in the first person in preference 
to the second, and the second in preference to the third ; 
as, " Ton and he and I will prepare our lessons, if no- 
body else does." " You and he will not disobey your 
moliier." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Under § 555. There is snch a noise that one can not collect 
their thoughts. 

[Oorrected.-'TheTe is such a noise that one can not collect his 
thoughts. Their must be changed to his, the angular number, 
because me, the Bubstantive to which it refers, is singular.] 

Everj-body ought to have regard to the dictates of their own 
conscience.^No one can tdl what trials may await them to-mor- 
row,— A cow gives every token of distress when its calf is taken 
from it. — Any one can secure the reputation of being a good critic, 
if they will find fault with every thing and every-body,— Let a 

ML In what tw«» mmm must the proooun be pnt in the singular f 663, What eon- 
nectivee show that eingular Bubfltantives are taken separately f In what number 
must a pfTonoun be, that refers to singular substantives so connected f 583. What 
is the rule for the persen of a plnral pronoun reftrring to substantives of dlfllBrent 
persons t 
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joimgman be temperate, industrioos, and upright, and people will 
be sore to respect and trust thetn. — When the buffalo is wounded, 
they turii furiously on their pursuer, and sometimes trample him 
to death. — They carved cherubim out of Parian marble, and placed 
it over the shrine. 

I have lost the scissors. Have you seen it? — That duck has 
lamed his right foot. — ^Evefy animal, however small, has some 
weapon with which they can defend themselves. — ^The tongs should 
always be kept in its place. — She saves her wood-ashes, and sells 
it to a soap-maker. — ^Thrifty men, when they have received their 
wages, do not spend it for liquor. — ^We sent for the regalia, but the 
manufacturer said that he had not finished it. — As I was looking 
at the heifer, he suddenly started off and ran down the lane. — 
Each horseman put their lance in rest. 

UKnaB § 567, 558. Many a flower !s bom to blush unseen, and 
WQste their sweetness on the desert air. — Hany a book is published, 
that is positively iigurious ; if it were committed to the flames, it 
would be a blessing to the community. — ^^o wonder that many a 
poet has sung the name of Washington and immoftalized it in their 
noblest strains. — ^The jury separated, to get its dinner.— The court 
has rendered their decision. — The crew were next called on deck, 
to receive its orders. 

Undeb § 560. Hard and soft soap differ from each other in the 
materials that enter into its composition. — Shem, Einn, and 
Japhet, went into the ark with his father Noah. — ^My son, my 
daughter, do not distress yourself. — ^Adversity, affliction, tempta- 
tion, ought we norto be ready for it all?— I have tried blue and 
red ink, but it does not write so well as black. 

Under § 561. The druggist and apothecary on the corner will 
hereafter close their store on Sunday. — ^My fHend and benefactor, 
do not withdraw yourselves from my embrace.— -Your son and heir 
would do well to alter their ways.--Ko lord, no king, can eiyoy 
themselves more than L—^Each of the Scipios and each of the 
Catos had their admirers. 

Undeb § 562. Roger Williams, and Oalvert also, showed the 
liberality of their views by aUowing freedom of conscience in relig- 
ious matters.- It was Cleopatra, and not Semlramis, that killed 
themselves by the bite of an asp. — ^Powhatan, as well as Pocahon- 
tas, now did all in their power to conciliate the colonists. 
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UimsB § 668. I told both her and you to lee the Btiperinteiide&t 
and satisfy themselyes. — ^May sister Fanny and I go to her aunt's 
this afternoon? — I must have met James and yon, but I did not 
recognize either of them. 



• ••■ 
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PRONOUNS (CONTINUED). — FALSK SYNTAX. 

664. A pronoun standing for two or more singular 
substantives connected by or or nor, must be in the 
singular ; as, " Neither Venice nor Qenoa retaijxs the 
proud position it once held." 

565. But if one of the substantiveB is plural, it is placed last, and the 
pvonomi is made plural ; as, ^* Neither Venice nor the States of the Church 
retain the proud poedtion ihey once held.^ 

566. If the suistantives are of different persons, the pronoun must be 
used in the proper person with each ; or the sentence must be so altered 
that the pronoun may be omitted. ^^ Neither James nor I wiU allow our 
children to grow up in ignorance ** Wrong, because owr is plural. As 
there is no pronoun applicable to both Jamet (which is third person) and / 
(which is firs£)^ use a separate pronoun for eadi:. *^ James will not allow 
Ai« children to grow up in ignorance, nor will I mtne." — " Either my wife 
or I will come for our children on Tuesday.'' The metuiing here prevents 
us from correcting as in the last case (*' Either my wife will come for he^ 
children, or I for mine"), as the children belong to us jointly. We must 
therefore get rid of the pronoun altogether: ** Either my wife or I will 
come for tht children on Tuesday." 

567. When the substantives are of the third person singular, but of dif- 
ferent genders, as the personal pronoun is the same in the plural for both 
genders, but not in the singular, there is a tendency to use the plural ; as, 
^* Neither Alfred nor Ellen were perfect in tKdt lessons.** ^ An author or 

564. In what number 1b a pronoun that stands for two or more singnlar sub- 
stantives connected by w or nor 7 665. If one of the Babstantives la plural, what 
is the rule t 666. If the subatantivee are of different persons, what is said of the 
pronoun 9 Give examples of the two modes of correction sufj^ested. 667. When 
the substantives are of the third person stngnlar, but of different genders, what 
tendeney if theret What is the mle fer the prononn in this eaaef What anbeti- 
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MthoreflB ahoold not think thai Um pablio are bound to reoeiye them with 
fayor.** 

These sentences are wrcmg. Subetantivce connected bj or or nor are 
taken separately and require a singular pronoun. Correct by using the 
pronoun in the proper gender with each; as, ** Neither was Alfred perfect 
in Tiis lessons, nor Ellen in hers,^ Or, when it can be done, use a term of 
common gender that will embrace both the substantives, and let the pro- 
noun agree with it in the masculine in preference '; as, " A teriter should 
not think that the public are bound to receive him with favor.** 

668. A noun denoting an inanimate object personified (§ 98) has gen- 
der, and a pronoun standing for such a noun must agree with it in gender; 
as, " Famine, with his wan cheeks, 'gloats over Am victims." " Plenty 
trips along, scattering her fruits as she goes.'* 

669. In a given sentence, pronouns referring to the same substantive 
must be of the same number and the same form. ^* Thou hast always repaid 
me*with ingratitude, and do you now ask a greater favor than ever?.** 
Wrong, because in the second member the pronoun is changed to the 
plural. Correct thus :• " and dost thou now ask,** kc *' You hare put 
your hands to the plough, and will «« now draw back?** Wrong, becanse 
in the second member the form of the pronoun is changed. Correet thus: 
*^ and will you now draw back ? ** 

FALSB SYNTAX. 

Undbh § 664. If Seth or Methtisaleh grew in wisdom as they 
(prew in years, what knowledge they mnst finally have attained I 

[Corrected. — ^If Seth or Methnsaleh grew in wisdom as he grew 
in years, what knowledge Tie must finally have attained I They 
mnst be changed to he^ becanse it stands for the singular substan- 
tives Seth and Methusalehj connected by or. J 

Walter Jones or his brother William just passed with their face ^ 
tied np, as if they had met with an accident. — If you want a good 
house or farm, I can tell you where to find them. — ^Neither talent 
nor wealth should be laid away in a napkin, by those who are 
fortunate enough to possess them. — ^We have no evidence in their 
public acts, that either Charles I. or Charles 11. deemed it worth 
their while to consult the happiness of their subjects. — ^Neither 

' ' • ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ; _ . 

tutlon !b suggested for the substantives 9 668. What is said of a pronoun standing 
for the name of an inanimate object personified f 569. What rule is laid down for 
pronouns referring to the same substantive in a given sentence t How is this rule 
Violated in the first example f How, in-the second t 
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Plato nor Aristotle thought it proper to make known to the wo^^ 
at large those more important doctrines which they freelj taught 
their followers. — ^Feace can not be restored tDl either Austria or 
Hungary shall Surrender their claims. — We should not envy onr 
neighbor health, wealth, or any other blessing, but, on the con- 
trary, should feel glad that he possesses them, even though they 
be denied to us. 

Undeb § 665. If you want a good house or desirable lots, I can 
tell you where to find it. — ^Neither talent nor riches should be laid 
away in a napkin, by those who are fortunate enoTigh to possess 
it.— Neither Plato nor the other ancient philosophers thought it 
proper to make known to the world at large those more important 
doctrines which he freely taught his followers. — ^Peace can not be 
restored till either the Hungarians or Austria diall surrender its 
claims. 

Undsb § 566. Neither you nor any honorable man ought to be 
ashamed to ask the forgiveness of your friend, when you have 
wronged him. — ^Thou or I must abandon his claims. — Neither he 
nor you promised your wives to return before to-morrow. — ^Here 
is an opportunity for you or me to distinguish ourselves [to gain 
distinction], — ^Neither he nor you should promise yourselves suc- 
cess in such a cause. 

Undbb § 667. A true-hearted man or woman will never insult 
their inferiors. — Neither the ting nor the queen seems to concern 
themselves much about the welfare of their subjects. — ^No boy or 
girl should disobey their parents. — Every gentleman and lady 
should remember that they are responsible for the example they 
set to the world. — ^If you see my brother or sister, tell them I wUl 
not be home to-night. 

Undsb § 568. Spring trips along, scattering its blossoms as it 
goes. — ^The Earth is ever a bounteous mother t6 its children. — 
Time mows down rich and poor alike with its relentless scythe. — 
Hope breathes many a delightM promise into the ears of its 
votaries. — ^How many are wooed to destruction by Pleasure with 
its syren songs ! — ^There is no orator so persuasive as Fashion ; it 
has but to open its lips, and nobody thinks of gainsaying its words. 

IJndsb § 569. Fame you know to be a dream ; wilt thou then 
barter thy soul for it? — ^Let falsehood be a stranger to your lips, a 
stranger to thy heart. — Listen ye men of Rome, you who proudly 
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odl SomnliiB your fjatber.-— Fools may your soorn, bnt not thy envy 
raise. 

%^ 



LESSON LXXVII. 

BBLATIVB PRONOUNS. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE Vm.— Rblativbs. 

570. A relative agrees with its antecedent in person 
and nuniber. 

A relative does not agree with Its antecedent in ease.- This depends on 
its relation to some word or words in its own clause. Several of the re- 
mains in the last two lessons apply to relatives, as will be seen in the 
following 

£xAMPLXs opRvLKyiII'--I who [Ist, singular, agreeing with /] speak. 
— ^Thou who [2nd. smg.] speakesL — ^He who [3rd, sing.] ^eaks. — ^We w/to 
[1st, plural] speak. — ^You who [2nd, plu.] speak. — ^They who [3rd, plu.] 
speak. — ^Many a man that [3rd, sing.] passes for a hero is really a coward. 
— ^Beaumont and Fletcher, who [plural, agreeing with two singular antece- 
dents connected by a»<f| are always named together, wrote somo fine lyrics. 
— ^This great i^yidcian and surgeon, wAo [sing., as but one person is de- 
noted by physician and 9urffeofi] could heal others, could not heal himself. 
— ^Every tree and plant that [sing., agreeing with antecedents preceded by 
every] blossoms, testifies to the goodness of our Creator. — ^You and he and 
I, who [1st person preferred] know our lessons, will not be kept in. 

671. When there are two or more substantives, either of which, as far 
as the sense is concerned, may be the antecedent, the relative agrees with 
the nearest ; as, " I am the party ^^ [3rd, sing., agreeing with ^ar^y, not 
/] is to blame." " It is I that [Ist, sing., agreeing with /, not it] am to 
blame.** 

572. If the antecedent is a dsuse, the relative is in the third person, 
singular ; if two or more clauses, in the third, plural. " He is witty, wkieh 

670. Recite Rale VIIL, referring to relatives. On what does the oaee of a 
relative depend t Give examples of the role, and name the antecedent in each 
case. 671. When there are* two or more enhstantiveB, either of whiob, as far as 
the sense is coneemed, may ^ the antecedent, with which does the relative agreet 
672. In what person and number is the relative, if the antecedent la a clause t If 
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[8rd, sing.] I regard aa no great adTantage.** *' Whettier the etasdcs <B» 
cipline the mind, and whether an acquaintance with them is of any practical 
benefit in life, whiek [8rd, plural] toe both important questions, every 
scholar must decide for himself." 

678. The relative connects its clause with the leading part of the sen- 
tence. A conjunction, therefore, shOlild not be used before a relative, 
unless there are two or more relative clauses lo be ccmnected. "Dr. 
Johnson, the author of the Dictionary, who [not and who] wrote the 
* Lives of the Poets,' flourished in the reign of George II. and George IIL^ 
But, if there are two relative clauses, tmd may be used ; as, ** Br. Johnson, 
who wrote the Bictionary and whose * Lives of the Poets' has been much 
admired, ranks high as a critic." 

674. A sentence must not conmience with a relative referring to an 
antecedent in a previous sentence. Use this or these instead. *' 2%is 
[not which] having been done, we agam set saiL" 

575. Who, which, that. — Who^ as already stated, 
relates to persons, or animals and things personified ; 
which, to animals and things only. 

576. That is equally applicable to persons, animals, 
and things. It must be used in stead of who or 
whichy 

1. When both persons and things are referred to ; 
as, '^ Look at the artists and maater-pieees that ancient 
Greece produced.^* Here neither who nor which would 
be applicable to both the antecedents. 

2. When who is the antecedent, to prevent repe- 
tition ; as, ^' Who that hateth his brother can love 
Godi^' 

3. After a superlative ; as, ^'Hannibal wais the dead- 
liest enemy that Bome ever had." 

611, Thai is also generally preferred to wh^ or whkh^ 1. After motm, 
ally and the wiyectives very and no; as, *' Washington was the very man 



the anteoedent oooBlBts of two or more clauieB t 578. When only may a eonjone- 
tion be used before a relative t Wbj Is tUst 674. With what must a tentenoe 
Bot oommence f 675. To what does who relate t "Which 7 That f 576. What an- 
teeedents require the uae of that In stead of who or whichl After what degree 
moat thai be need f 677. In what three eaaea la that generally preferred to who at 
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thai the colonies needed.^ 2. When the antecedent foUoira U m, it mpcm, 
&e. ; as, *^ // was I thai knocked*' 8. When the antecedent is a collective 
noiin; as, *^ The committee that was aj^inted immediately opened a sub- 
scriptionk** 

678. TIuU implies a closer connection with the antecedent than who or 
which. It is therefore generally used when the relative clause restricts 
and is essential to the i^eaning to be conveyed. But it must not be used 
when the relative clause merely states some additional fact, and can be 
left out without injury to the sense. Thus:— "A man that [restrictive] 
possessed great eloquence could lead the Athenians at his wilL** " Pericles, 
who [not thatf because additive] possessed great eloquence, could lead the 
Athenians at his will.'' 

679. When the relative refers to the antecedent simply as a name or 
character, which must be used, not who or thcU ; as, " Such were the trials 
of Job, which has come to be regarded as another name for patience." 
" Solomion appears to the greatest advantage as a judge, which he was 
even to the meanest of his subjects." 

580. Position. — ^The relative, with its clause, should 
stand immediately after its antecedent ; as, " Those 
who break the law deserve punishment," not " Those 
deserve punishment who break the law." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Undeb § 578, 574. The elephant, the largest of qnadrnpeda, 
and which sometimes attains the height of fifteen feet, can easily 
draw a load that six horses can not move. — The whig candidate 
for the presidency was Taylor, the hero of Bnena Vista, and who 
was elected by a small majority. Who dying before his term of 
oflBce expired, Fillmore became president. — In February, 1848, a 
mechanic, digging a mill-race for Captain Sutter, a Swiss, and who 
had settled in the valley of the Sacramento, discovered among the 
sand some particles of gold. Which news having spread, thou- 
sands at once flocked to California from the Atlantic states. 

Under § 576. There were not cars .enough to transport the 
passengers and baggage which had arrived at this point. — ^The 

tthicht 578. Which relative implies theeloeest connection with the antecedent f 
When, therefore, is that generally need t When must it not be psed t 679. When 
must which bo uoed, and not who or thai 1 580. What i« the proper position for 
the relative and Us elanse t 
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most valuable article which is produced hj insects, is sillL — 
Who, I ask, who looks upon the heavens studded with stars, can 
doubt that there is a God ? — ^Boas are the largest serpents whidi 
are known. — I could not help admiring the good-natured country- 
people and the baskets of splendid fruit, with which the market 
was filled. 

Undeb § 577. I am the same man which4 was ; it is jou who 
have altered. — ^There is no man who sinneth not. — He who does 
all which he can, should be commended, though it be but little. — 
Nations which do not foster education can not hope to prosper. — 
Birds which live on animal food are called camivorons. — ^Birds of 
paradise, that are mnch prized for their beautiful plumage, are 
found chiefly in New Guinea. — The family whom I visited, can not 
be the same which you refer to. 

Under § 580. He is a common-place man, that has no friends 
and no enemies. — ^A man should first count the cost, who is about 
to build a house. — Alfred freed England from the Danes, who 
showed as much courage in war as wisdom in peace. — Even those 
philosophers fell far short of modern enlightenment, who ad- 
vanced furthest in the search for wisdom in ancient times. — Those 
evil-disposed persons should be driven from society, who take 
pleasure in slandering their neighbors. — On this voyage, the cap- 
tain treated the sailors very harshly, who had never been known 
to do so before. 
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PBOKOtJKS (CONTINUE©).— yALSK SYNTAX. 

581. When two or more relative clauses referring to 
the same antecedent are connected by a conjunction, 
the same relative must be used ; as, " No man that 
loves his family, or that [not who] regards his own 
happiness, will give way to intemperance," 

But, when one of the chuses is restrictive and the other not, that is 

681. What rule ic laid down reapectinfr two or more relative olatuMB referriDg 
to the ««me antecedent t When one of the elaiuei is reatrictiTe and tha other 
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used in the restrictive clause, which is placed fint, and who or tohUh 
without a conjunction in the other ; as, " The part that was left, tehieh 
was more valuable in appearance than in reality, was given to Adher- 
bal" 

582. Do not nse the adverb where for in which, or 
whence for fram^ which, unless place is referred to lit- 
erally. 

We say, ** TraveUers are in doubt as to the spot wher$ Palmyra once 
stood." *' The harbor wheMe we sailed was gay with flags.** But, *^ They 
presented a document in tohich [not where] their grievances were set 
forth.*' " The premises /rom tohich [not tepence} they drew these conclu- 
sions, were false.** 

683. Do not omit a preposition and relative, con- 
necting parts of a sentence ; as, " The winter the Pil- 
grims landed, was remarkable for its severity." Sup- 
ply in which after winter. 

584. Do not make a pronoun stand for an adjective 
or a finite verb. 

This rule is violated in the following sentences : — "Never be nngrate- 
Ail, for titis is one of the most heartless of ons.** ' " He declared (hat he 
would not retreat, which would be equivalent to giving up the cause as 
lost.** Correct thus : — *^ Never be 'ungrateful, for ingratitude is one of the 
most heartless of sins.** " He declared that he would not retreat, for that 
to do 90 would be equivalent to giving up the cause as lost** 

585. Do not use the pronoun them for the adjective 
thosey or the pronoim what for the conjunction that. 
" I will never believe but what [that] you might h%ve 
saved them {those'] trees." 

586. Pronouns must be so used that there may be 
no doubt for what they stand. Do not, therefore, make 

not, what is the mie t 582. When only may where be used for in wMch^ and 
whence for from which 7 683. What must not be omitted t 684. Tor what mnet a 
pronoun not be made to stand t Gi\e examples of the violation of this rule, and 
the modes of oorrectlon. 685. For what must them and toheU not be used? 
686i What is essential in the nso of pronouns t What rule is laid down respect- 
ing personal pronouns t Give examples of the violation of this role, and show how 
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the S9jne personal pronoun represent different persons 
or things in the same sentence. 

Errors of this kind are frequent, and may be corrected in different 
ways. *'The farmer told the lawyer that At« ox had gored Iiis horse/ 
Say *■ Your ox has gored my horse,* or * Jfy ox has gored your horse, as 
the case may be. ** Pope wrote to Addison that he was aware of his secret 
efforts to injure his reputation." Say of the secret efforts of the loiter^ 
&c '* A man does not always appreciate his friend^s kindness, when he 
sacrifices his comfort to promote his happiness.** Say his friend^ kind- 
ness, when they sacrifice their comfort to promote his happiness. > 

" We were struck with the grandeur of the scenery in the neighbor- 
hood of this cascade, and could not help admiring itJ* Admiring what? 
The grandeur, the scenery, or the cascade ? The sentence must be altered 
so as to determine which is meant ** We could not help admiring the 
striking grandeur of the scenery in the neighborhood of this cascade." 
Or, '* Struck with its grandeur, we could not help admiring the scenery 
in the neighborhood of this cascade." Or, *^ We could not help admiring 
this cascade, which was surrounded by scenery of striking grandeur." 

587. A pronoun should not be used with its substan- 
tive, in a relation which the substantive may itself 
properly sustain. 

" Regulus having reached Rome, he urged the senate not to accept the 
terms proposed by Carthage." Omit he, and thus make Regulus the sub- 
ject. " Whatever we desire, we are very apt to hope i^." Omit it, •' It 
is hard indeed, the lot of the poor when they are attacked by dckness." 
Bay, ** Hard indeed is the lot of the poor, when," &c 

FALSE STKTAX. 

.IJnbeb § 581. A raler that administers the laws with justice 
and who consults the happiness of his subjects, will always be re- 
spected. 

[Corrected. — ^A ruler that administers the laws with justice and 
that consults the happiness of his subjects, will always be respected. 
Who must be changed to that, because that is used in the previouB 

it may be corrected. Show what is wrong in the sentence We wert •truck with the 
grandeur <f the scenery in the n&ghborhaod cf this cascade, and could not ke^ ad- 
miring it. Alter the sentence in three ways,' so as to determine its "*^*!*i|f 
687. State the role relating to a pronoun and its fubftantive. 
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relative olaase with reference to the same antecedent, the two 
clauses being connected by a conjunction.] 

Such travellers as have penetrated into the interior of Africa 
and who have given us an account of their explorations, repre- 
sent it as abounding in game. — ^What surprises me most, and 
which may well surprise e very-body, is that men will so far lose 
sight of their own interests as to fall into intemperance. — Persons 
that have been blind from their birth, but who have opportu- 
nities for instruction, can be taught to read with facility. — ^The 
cotton that is raised on these islands, and which always commands 
a better price than the ordinary qualities, is one of the staples of 
the state. 

Uin>EB § 582, 683. Oan you remember the book where you saw 
the passage ? — ^There are characters where there seems to be no 
redeeming feature. — It is useless to speak of the authors whence 
Milton drew his inspiration. — Gibbon sometimes utters senti- 
ments whence we can derive no good. — He has produced a 
volume well calculated to interest the class it is intended. — 
What else could Burgoyne do in the circumstances he was 
placed ? 

Undeb § 584. When there are too many laws, they are con- 
stantly violated ; which always has a bad effect on the commu- 
nity. — We love to see a man modest, which is generally a sign 
of merit. — ^After an illness of a few dajB, Washington died; 
which was the cause of great sorrow to the country at large. — 
Hannibal wintered at Oapua, which proved the ruin of his 
army. 

Undkb §.586. Jackson had no fears but what he would pre- 
vent the further advance of the British. — ^We have bought some 
of them French roses. — Do you like them ftichsias as well as ours? 
— I have no apprehensions but what he will be in time. 

Undeb § 586. Helen sent Mary a pot of jelly, which she said 
she had made for her husband. — ^No man should allow another 
tip commit a crime, if he can prevent him. — Why did not the friends 
of Hamilton and Burr do their best to prevent the duel between 
them? — The simplicity of the style maintained throughout this 
book, has always led me to admire it. 

Ukdbb § 687. William and Mary, they have no love for study. 
^It is singular the labor that men will undergo to avoid labor. — 
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Eossath haying taken refuge in Turkey, he was now for a time 
safe. — ^It is not always right, what a man thinks to be ri^t.— 
There is no politician, whom, however high he may stand in the 
eyes of the world, we shall not find him selfish and nnscrapnlons. 
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LESSON LXXIZ. 

ARTICLES. -FALBB 8TKTAX. 



RULE Vm.— AimcLBS. 

588. An article relates to the word whoso meaning 
it limits. 

EzJLMPLis. — A tie the hoUeet that can bind men together.— 7%« leae 
we talk, the leas trovble we are likely to fall into. — The prodigal [penone\ 
often come to want — Gharies the Bald [king]. — ^If all the planets are in- 
habited, what a ooimtleBB throng of living beings must pass before the 
Creator's eye I 

689. The articles must not be interchanged. *^ He does not look like 
the man of talenf Change the to a, because no particular man of talent 
is referred to. 

590. An or a must not be used with a plural noun. 
" He borrowed a irnigs from a hut a long wwya oflPl" 
Correct thus : — " He borrowed a pair of tongs from a 
hut a great dutance off." 

591. 1^0 artiqle must be joined to nouns used in 
their widest sense, or to the names of qualities, passions, 
states of being, &e., taken generally, and not as belong- 
ing to a particular object. 

We say, ** Lead us not into temptation [not tht temptation] ; deliver 

U3 from evil [not the etnl],^ But we speak of '* the temptations of the 

- 

688. B«oite Rale VIII., relating to articles'. Give examplee, and In each tell 
to what the article relatee. 589. In the sentence He does not look like the man qf 
talentf what change should be made, and why ? 590. With what mast an or a not 
be used t 091. To what nouns must an article not be Joined f When must the 
aitlol^ be prefixed to the namec of qoalitles, passions, atatei of feeling, fre.f 
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9orid,'*"M«fivaofBiiL** So, "Patience 18 a yirtae;"* but*' «iW patience 
of Job." YiThexi we limit the meaning of the noon to a particular object 
with the prepoffltion of^ we must introduce the article. 

. 592. No article must be joined to the names of the arts and sciences, 
or words used merely as titles ; as, *^ Columbus woa well versed in geog- 
raphy and mathematics [not the geography and the mathematiee],^ " The 
supreme executive officer in Russia is called Czar [not a Cxar],'^ 

593. When two or more nouns come together in the same conBtruotion, 
the article need not be repeated unless they are contrasted ; as, " The 
energy and ambition of Napoleon were equalled only by his selfishness.** 
But, ** We admire the energy, but not the ambition, of Napoleon.* The 
article is here repeated, because the nouns are contrasted. 

594. If one of the nouns does not admit an article before it, place it 
first; as, ** Mathematics and the classics should both be studied as a men- 
tal discipline,** — ^not the classics and mathematical for then the artide 
would appear to limit the meaning of maihenuUics also. 

595. In making a comparison, if we refer to one per- 
son or thing view^ in different characters or capacities, 
we must use the article but once ; if we refer to two 
persons or things, we use it twice. 

" Shakspeare was a greater poet than actor.** Here we refer to but one 
person, and say that he was greater as a poet than as an actor. If we re- 
peat the article — ** Shakspeare was a greater poet than an actor** — ^we 
mean than an aetof was^ and refer to two difi^nt parties. 

696. So, when a noun is preceded by two or more adjectives connected 
by a conjunction, if but one person or thing is referred to, place the article 
before the first adjective only ; but, if more than one, use the article 
with each acyective. If we mean one spot, partiy black and partiy blue, 
we say '*a black and blue spot**; but, if we refer to two spots, one all 
black and the other all blue, we say ^^ a black and a blue spot **• 

59'7, Few means not many; little means not much. By putting the 
article a before them, we make their meaning positive ; a fetOy a little, 
mean some. It is better to have a few virtues than /etc virtues, and a little 

fiOSL To what dM most an article not be joined f 6d3. When two or more nonni 
oome together in the same eoDBtmctlon, when may we use the article but once, 
and when mutt we repeat itf 694. What moat he done, if one of the noons does 
not admit an article before it f 506. In making a comparisonf when muBt we use 
the article but once, and when must we repeat it f 696. When a nonn Is preceded 
by two or more adjeotives connected by a conjunction, when must the article be 
used before the first adjective only, and when before each f 697. What doea/eie 
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money than liitle money. A person may be commended for haying ftw 
yices, but not for haying a few, 

698. Aerangement. — ^The article generally precedes 
its noun, but sometimes follows it ; as, the fourth chcip- 
ter, chapter the fourth. 

599. When both an article and an adjectiye are joined to a noun, the 
usual order IS ariieley a^jjeetive^ fumn; rarely, as In the last example, noun^ 
artMe, adjective, 

600. The adjectiye stands before the article and noun, when the expres- 
sions all the, both the, many a, »ueh a, tehat a, are used ; as, both the 
hemispheres, 

601. When the adjectiye is modified by as, how, so, or too, the article 
stands immediately before the noun, and the adjectiye with its modifier 
either precedes both or follows both ; as, too terrible a doom, or a doom too 
terrible. When the acyectiye is modified by any other adyerb, the order 
is either article, adjective, noun, or-better article, noun, adjective. We say 
a dazzlingly bright eye, or better an eye dazdingl^bright, 

602. When the adjectiye is modified by seyeral words, the article pre- 
cedes the noun, and the adjectiye with its modifying words follows it ; as, 
a character lovely in every point of view, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Under § 589. A diphthong is the combination of two vowels in 
one syllable. 

[Correeted. — ^A diphthong is a combination of two vowels in 
one syllable. 2%e most be changed to a, because a diphthong, 
one of the kind but no particular one, is defined. J 

By thi variation of the compass is meant a deviation in the 
direction of the needle from due north. — ^Few flowers are so bean- 
tiful as a dahlia. — ^An eagle is the emblem of America^ — ^A whale 
is the largest of fish. — Critics are not agreed as to what animal 
Job means, when he speaks of a leviathan. — She is entitled to the 
third of her husband's property. 

mean f What does little mean ? What ia the eflbct of putting a before /ete and 
little 7 UlaBtrate this. 606. What la the naoal position of the article t 600. When 
both an article and an adjectiye are joined to a noun, what is the usual oid«r t OOOl 
In what expressions does the acyectiye precede the article and noont OQL What is 
the order, when the adyeotive is modified hy a», how, so, or too 7 What is the ordw 
When the adjective is modified by any other adverb t 602. When the adjectiye ia 
modified by aeyeial words, what is the order t 
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Unbbb S 590. I have Jost ordered a splendid regalia. — About 
thia time, people were alarmed bj a singular phenomena in the 
iky. — ^The crime was committed in a thick woods. — ^I can not cut 
with such a dull scissors.— When you go to market, buy me a hen 
and chickens. 

Undxb § 691, 692. The apteryz is a curious kind of a bird with- 
out the wings. — TThieh must not be used when a reference is made 
to persons. — ^The law is just, but it operates hard in the particular 
cases. — ^Neither the famine nor the pestilence destroys as many as 
the sword. — OsDsar was now again saluted as the dictator. 

Under § 693, 694. Europeans can stand the heat, but not ma- 
laria, of Africa. — It is the justice, as much as wisdom, of a magis- 
trate, that we admire.-^The law and politics engaged his attention 
by tarns. — ^The dahlia, as well as fuchsia, is a native of America. 

Undsb § 696. A mastiff makes a better watch-dog than spaniel. 
-^Many a boy that is sent to college would make a better black- 
smith than a scholar. — A German acquires the English language 
more easily than Italian. — ^Michael Angelo was as great a painter 
as a sculptor. 

Undsb § 696. Farmer Ball has a black and white eow, and lets 
them both run on the road. — ^A black and a white cow was run 
over by the locomotive last Tuesday. — The past and present con- 
dition of Greece present quite a contrast — ^The upper and lower 
cities have a very different appearance. — ^There is a black and a 
blue spot where I struck my arm. 

Undbb § 697. Ifim happy to say that he has little sense of shame 
left. — ^We can point Mrith honest pride to few American sculptors.-— 
They have run through their property, and now have a little left. 
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LESSON LXXX. 

ADJBOTIVSS.-FALSB SYNTAX 



RULE X. — ^Adjkctivks. 

603. An adjective relates to the substantive whose 
meaning it qualifies or limits. 

603. Eeoite Biao X, relating to adjectives. OWe examples, and In eaeh tell 

10 



^18 GONSTBUGTION OF AMJCCTIVES. 

EXAMPI.IS.— TVti^A i» ttemai, — We are all mwrkU.^^To tdntU is im* 
pouible. — That iht best printing-presses are made in the United Stales la 
certain. — ^Tbe ungrateful ^persons'] are inexeiisable,^^To be [a] virtuous 
[man] is to be [a] happy [manl. 

604. Use this uaAhat with singular nouiui only, these and those only 
with plurals. Say this sort of men^ not these sort, because sort la singu- 
lar ; these tidings, not this tidings, because tidings is plural. 

605. This here and these ''ere, that there and those 'erif, are gross errors. 
Correct by omitting the adverbs — this boy, not this here boy, - 

606. Few means not many ; little means not mue^, Feto, fewer, fewest^ 
are therefore used with reference to things numbered ; little, less, leasty 
with reference to quantities. ** There can not be fewer than a hundred 
persons present.** ** It can not weigh less than a hundred pounds.** 

607. WJiole implies entireness of parts. To imply entireness of num- 
ber, we must use alL We say the whole population, but all the inhabi" 
tants. Whole villages may be destroyed in a country, yet some may es- 
cape ; if o/^ the villages are destroyed, none escape. 

608. Adjectives, though ttiey have the form of participles or are de- 
rived from them, cext not govern the objective case. If an objective fol- 
lows them, it depends on a preposition, and this prepodtion should gen- 
erally be expressed. Say wnduet tasbeeommg to a gentleman, not vstbs' 
coming a gentleman, 

609. Arbanoement. — ^When several adjectiyes are 
joined to a noun, if all refer to it alike, they are gener- 
ally arranged according to their length, the shortest 
first, and connected by a conjunction ; as, " a graceful, 
beautiful, and intelligent girl ". 

But sometimes an adjectiye forms with a noxm one 
complex idea that can be modified by another adjec- 
tive, and this again by another. In such cases, the 
adjectives are not connected by a conjunction, and 

to what the adjective relates. 604. With what xnnat this i^d thai be tued f With 
what, these and those 7 006. What expreMtone are pronounced groea errors t How 
are they to be oorrectedt 608. To -vrbat nre few, fewer, fneeat applied, and to 
what liUUf less, least 7 007. What is the difference of meaning between whole and 
otf 7 Ittnstrate this. 606. Is an adjective capable of governing f What should be 
expressed after an adjective, to govern the objective ease? 609. When several ad- 
^tives refer alike to a noun, in what order are they generally arranged t In -what 
case must the adjeetivee not be connected by a ooi^nction t How must they then 
be arranged f In what oider do they gBn«|»lly ^^nd, as Kgaids their meaning ff 
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must be so arranged that each may properly modify 
the complex idea conveyed by the adjectives and noun 
which follow. 

AdJectiTea denoting material generally atand nearest the noun^ then 
those denoting color, then age, iken ordinary qualities : as, ^* a handsome, 
new, white wooden cottage;'* "a well-formed, spirited, young iron-grey 
horse ; " " a gloomy, dilapkUited old building ". 

VALSB SYNTAX. 

TJkdeb § 604. Napoleon was rapid in his movements, and by 
these means surprised his enemies. 

[Corrected, — ^Napoleon was rapid in his movements, and hy 
thii means surprised his enemies. These must be changed to thi$y 
because, but one means being spoken of, means is singular.] 

Put that ashes in the barrel. — ^I can not help thinking of those 
bad news you brought. — After you have bought a gallon of those 
good molasses, take this spectacles to the silver-smith's, to get 
them mended. — For this last ten days, she has suffered from 
neuralgia. — Old houses are infested with rats and mice, and this 
vermin sometimes do great damage to the walls. — ^None of those 
kind of persons will be admitted. 

Undbb § 605. I do not like these Ve coarse-pointed pens. — 
Set out those 'ere onions in this here bed. — ^What has become of 
that there friend of yours ? 

Under § 606, 607. I have little fears on that subject. — She 
don't like viutors ; the less she has, the better it suits her. — In 
this retired spot, you have the least possible interruptions. — "So 
less than forty-seven scholars were engaged on our standard 
translation of the Bible. — If less than twenty members are pres- 
ent, no business can be done. — ^The whole waters around New- 
foundland teem with fish. — All the families in New York were 
attacked by the cholera ; very few escaped altogether. — ^The whole 
details are harrowing in the extrtme. 

Undkb § 608. Be sparing flattery, when you are in the com- 
pany of sensible people. — Some persons are so vile as to be utterly 
undeserving notice. — ^We expect from you such deportment as is 
becoming your position in life. — Parties most deserving tho aid 
of the charitable are frequently overlooked. 
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TJkpxb % 609. An indiutrkHiSy obliglikg, faithftil, and smart 
servaat, is a rarity. — ^I found her aa intelligent and young lady. — 
The company have just erected a brick fine four-story building. — 
Here is a wldte fragrant rose. — ^We saw a number of rusty singu- 
lar copper old ooins. — ^They have presented their minister a new 
black handsome doth coat. 
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LESSON liXXZZ. 

ADJECTIVES (CONTINUED). -FALSE BTNTAX. 

610. Adjectives whose meaning precludes the idea 
of comparison must not be compared. Nor must they 
be used with mote^ mostj lessy leasts so^ or any other 
adverb implying difference of degrees in the quality 
denoted. 

An acfjectlTe already in the compamtiTe or BaperlatxTe d^ree must 
not be made the basis of a neir companson. 

Do not flay, the ekiefut beaaty, a truer statement, 9o fandden a diar- 
acter, the fartherttt bouse, a ftwre nearer Tiew, the Uaet muet eourae. 
Correct by omitdng the teimhiation or adverb that hnpUes eomparison ; 
or by substitttting an adjectlye that may properly be compared. Thus : 
the ehUf beauty, a more eorreet statement, a character «o nearly fauUleMe^ 
tiMfartheet house, a nearer Tiew, the leatt wise course. 

611. In comparing two objects, use the comparative 
degree; in comparing more than two at once, the 
superlative: as, "the elder of the two brothers," 
" the ddest of the family ". " Asia is larger than Eu- 
rope." " Asia is the largest of the grand divisions of 
the earth." 

The comparative degree is used when an object is compared with any 

, ... ■ . ■ I ■ .. , ■ ■ I . ., . ■ , , .: 

SlOv What ftdJectivM mmt not be compared f With what worda, also, mnst 
iuoh adjectivea not be used I What rule ia laid down with reepect to ad^ectivee 
already in the comparative or enperlative t Aooording to these rulee, what are we 
forbidden to say t How mnst we correct such expressions t 6U. In comparing 
objects, when most the comparative degree be nsed^ and when the aiqperlative t 
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nmnber of others, provided they are taken separately ; as, " Asia is largw 
than Europe, Africa,- or North America." ** Asia is larger than any other 
grand division." 

612. After the comparative degree, use oth^ with 
the latter of the terms compared^ if it includes the 
former, and only then. 

** The Amazon is longer than any river.^ The Amazon being a river, 
the latter of the terms compared, rwer^ iadndes the former, Amazon; 
and we assert that the Amazon is longer than itself. Correct by intro- 
ducing the word other^ to exclude the former tenn : ** The Amiaon is longer 
than any othtr river.** 

** The Amazon is longer than any other river of Europe.** Here. the 
Amazon is not compared with rivers in general, but with the rivers of 
Europe. As it is not itself a river of Europe, the latter term compared 
does not include the former, and othtr must be omitted. 

613. After the superlative degree, neither other nor 
miy must be used with the latter of the terms com- 
pared ; this latter term must include the former. 

"The Amazon is the longest of aU other rivers." **Tfae Amazon is 
the longest of any river in the world." Both these sentences are wrong, 
because the latter term compared does not inchide the former. Say, ** The 
Amazon is the longest of rivers ; " or, o/ all rivern. 

" Augustus was the greatest of all his successors." Wrong, because 
At^ustus WHS not one of his own snocessors ; the latter term does not in- 
clude the former. Correct by substitntmg a term that does indnde the 
former : " Augui^us was the greatest iii^iMthe Homam tmperor^,^ Or else 
substitute the comparative degree: ** Augustus was groAw than any of 

his successors." 

« 

614. An adjective in the comparative or superlative 
must precede an adjective modified by more or mmt^ 
relating to the same noun ; as, " a larger and more in- 
teresting volume ". 

In what caM may the comparative degree be used, even when an object is com- 
pared w!th any number of others ? 812. How and when mnst oihtr be need alter 
the comparative degree f Show by examples when other most be used, and when 
not. 013. After the superlative degree, what words mnst not be used with the 
Utter termf Why not? Illnstrate this principle. 614. What Is the proper 
order, when a comparative or superlative and an adjective modified by mart or 
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We do not say ** a more intereBting and larger Tolume," !• Because il 
#ould sound ill. 2. Because it mig^t appear that m<3r$ belonged to tfao 
second adjective larger^ as well as to InteresHnff. 

616. Adjectives must not be used for adverbs, nor 
adverbs for adjectives. See § 403, 404. 

FALSB SYNTAX. 

TJndeb § 610. Kothing is more preferable than a good char- 
acter. 

[Corrected, — ]!9'othing is preferable to a good character. More 
must be omitted, because the meaning of preferable precludes the 
idea of comparison. I^n must be changed to to, because prefer" 
able is followed hj to,] 

The people were clamorous for a freer constitution. — Few in- 
stitutions give so bomplete a course and so perfect an education 
as the German Uniyersities. — ^Turke^ is as dead as any country 
can well be. — The raisins of Malaga are more superior than those 
of Smyrna. — The English regarded Wellington with the most 
entire confidence. — Mohammedan pilgrims look upon Mecca as 
the most holiest spot on earth. — Did you not promise to take 
her for better or worserf — ^The Pacific is the least roughest of 
all the oceans. — ^How much more are we better off than ever 
before I 

Undsb § 611. Which of those twins is the largest ? — ^The elder 
of your three brothers is the smaller. — Is the present or the past 
condition of France the best? — ^Which is the most northerly, New 
York or San Francisco ? — ^Which is the more northerly, New York, 
Philadelphia, or San Francisco ? The former, I think.— At Pana- 
ma, the year is divided into a wet and a dry season ; the last is 
the shortest — ^We have a department for boys and one for girls ; 
the former are the smartest in arithmetic, but the latter are the 
best in composition. 

Undeb § 612. The plague was more fatal than any disease 
then known. — Mary is shorter than any other of her sisters. — 
Jeremiah is more pathetic than any of the prophets. — ^Day and 



most f elate to the nine noun f Why Bfaould wo not say a more iniereMting and 
farffer volume 1 616. Wbat la tbe last role relating to a(\)eetive«t 
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night are longer in the polar regions than in other lower latitudes. 
— Iridiam and platinmn are heavier than any of the metals. 

Ukdbb § 613. Lake Saperior is the largest of anj lake in the 
world. — ^Washington was the last of his soldiers to leave the field. 
-— Monnt Hitchell is the loftiest of any other elevation of land 
east of the Bocky Mountains. — ^Adam is supposed to have been 
the most noble-looking of his descendants. — ^The moon is the 
nearest to us of all the stars. 

Undxb § 614. There are few more fertile or fairer lands than 
Italy. — ^Domitian was one of the most tyrannical, most depraved, 
and weakest, of the Roman emperors. — ^The reign of George III. 
was at the same time the most eventfiil and longest recorded in 
English history. 

TJndeb § 615. Opportunities of gaining distinction do not now 
oocur so frequent as they did in old times.— The sun looks less 
brightly than usual to-day. — ^There are few that live as holy as 
they ought. — ^His finger pains him very bad. — It makes one feel 
strangely to be alone in a foreign land. — ^Water is frozen easier 
than alcohol. — James reads more distinct than any of my scholars. 
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LESSON LXXXIL 

FIKITB VERBS. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE XI. — Agreement of the Verb. 

616. A verb agrees with its subject in person and 
number. 

Examples. — I dare [1st, sing., agreeing with /] not go. — ffe dares 
not go. — ^If thou hadat <^ieyed orders, all would have been well. — Tfum u 
[3rd, sing., agreeing with thou taken merely as a word] in the singular 
number. — Ea^h of them is to be examined. — ^There needa great labwr to 
produce a good crop. — ^There lacked but one [arttcU] of the whole num- 
ber.—/* it thou ?— Who art thouf^Go [thou] meet [thou] thy brother. — 
Todieie [3rd, cdng., agreeing with the infinitive to die] gain. — From what 



616. Recite Rule XI., relating to the agreement of the verb; In* each of the 
examplef, give the penoa and number of the verb, and tell with what it agree*. 
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eountry the nectarine was introduced, is [3rd, ^ng., agredng with the 
Bubstantiye dause that precedes] uncertain. 

617. Cautions. — ^Be sure that the verb agrees with 
the right word. When it is separated from its subject 
by an intervening substantive, there is a tendency to 
make it agree with the latter. 

" A succession of excitements are sure to distract the mind from Btady.** 
Wrong, because succession is the subject, and not exeitements^ which is 
the object of the preposition of. The verb are must be made angular, — 
is. So, ** Your vessel, together with twelve others, has [not Aove] ar- 
rived.'' ** This confusion of ideas in educated minds is [not are] to be 
deplored.** 

618. Be sure that the verb is in the right person and 
number, when its subject is a relative pronoun; re- 
membering that a relative takes the person and num- 
ber of its antecedent. 

. '* A belief in astrology was one of the most Wide-spread delusions that 
has ever led men astray.** The subject that agrees with its antecedent 
delusions in the third person, plural ; the verb should therefore be plural, 
•—have led. *^ I am the person that is [not am\ responsible for the state- 
ment." Here persim is the antecedent, not /; and the relative is in the 
third, singular. 

619. The title of a book, being looked upon as one thing, takes a verb 
in the singular, even though its leading substantive is plural ; as, " Hewitt's 
* Homes of the Poets * is [not are] a delightful volume.** 

620. A verb between two nominatives agrees with the one that is the 
leading subject of discourse. This, except in questions asked with an in- 
terrogative pronoun, is almost always the one that precedes it ; as, ** God- 
litiess is great riches.** 

If the nominatives are equally prominent as subjects of discourse, the 
verb may agree with the one that follows it^ particulariy if it is nearer than 
the other; as, "The wages of sm m death." Are^ agreeing with iwj^e*, 
would be equally good. 

617. What tendency is there, when the verb to separated fixMn its subjeot by an 
intervening Bnbstantive ? Illustrate this, and show the error. 618. What must 
bo obBorved, when the subject is a relative pronoun f Illustrate this point. 
619. State the principle relating to the title of a hook. 620. When a verb stands 
between two nominatives, with- which does it agree f If the nominatives are 
equally prominent as subjects of discourse, with which may the verb agree f 



621. Collective Nouns. — ^A verb agreeing with a 
coUective noim is put in the plnral, unless the action 
or state is clearly affirmed of the individuals taken to- 
gether as one body, in which case the singular is re- 
quired. 

** The crowd were eager to hear the newB.^ The ▼erb iB in the plural, 
because it was not the crowd as one body, but the indiyiduala in the crowd, 
that experienced the delist '* The crowd imw composed of men of every 
dass." Here the crowd as one whole, is evidently meant, and the verb 
must be in the singular. . 

622. A collective noun x>receded by ihte^ that, ewry, eaeh^ot mo, gen* 
erally implies one whole, and takes a verb in the singular; aS| "Every 
mob has its leader." 

623, Few, many, hundred, thousand, kc, almost always take a plural 
verb ; as, ** A few have escaped altogether ; a great m4my of the survivors 
are seriously injured,^ **' A hundred [of] swords were drawn^ 

624. A collective noun in tile plural takes a plural 
verb ; as, " Large crowds were ha/rijmgued every day." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

UiirDBB § 616. ''If that is the only difficnlty,** says I to myself, 
" we shall soon succeed." 

ICorrented.—^^ If that is the only diflSculty," so^ I to myself, 
" we shall soon succeed." Says must be changed tosa^, to agree 
with its subject 7, in the first, singular.] 

Fifty head of cattle was sold yesterday. — ^The duke may talk 
as he dioose, but he dare not refuse my petition. — ^Was you at 
the concert last evening ? — ^If ho have brought any news, he wiU 
soon let us know. — ^Each of t^e states are well represented. — Re 
need to be reminded of his promise. — ^What meaois these loud com- 
plaints ? Was you not warned ? — ^By the term fossils is meant the 
petrified remains of animals and plants. — ^To comply witli the 
rules promptly and cheerfdlly are required of all. 

Kezt, thiols I, he will insult the prince himself. — ^Suspend 



621. Give the role far a verb ^redng with a ooUeotire nonn. Give examples. 

622. What words before a collective noun generally show that it requires a verb 
in the singrnlar t 623. What collective nouns almost always take a plural verb t 
S2A. What is said of a collective nonn in the plural f 

10* 
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your opinion till the true state of the cane have appeared, — ^There 
are plenty of oats in Illinois. — My scissors was broken yester- 
day. — ^Every one of your arguments are absurd. — What did you 
say have become of your three cousins ? — ^Five are an odd ntim- 
ber.r— The animalcula in water is clearly seen with the microscope. 
— ^That you should deceive yourself so grossly and so fsttaQy are 
almost incredible. 

Undbb § 617. The number of inunigrants from Ireland have 
greatly decreased. — ^The train due last evening, with several others, 
were detained till the track could be cleared.— The fragrance of 
honeysuckles and roses fill the air. — Aie not twelve months' travel 
in Europe enough to tire any on&?— The absurdity of many of 
Mohammed's doctrines are self-evident. 

Ukdbk § 618. Set forth such arguments as seems to you the 
most conclusive. — Thou mighty spirit of the past that looks upon 
me with thy melancholy eyes I — Spencer is confessedly one of the 
ablest men that has written on education. — It is I that is wrong. 
— The memoranda that is lost, would throw light on the subject. 
— She is one of those cheerful women that always wears a smile. 
— Who that have any regard for what is becoming, could dress 
her hair in this way ? 

TJndeb § 619, 620. Herschel's "Outlines of Astronomy" are 
worthy of a place in every student's library. — ^The chief wealth of 
the Laplanders are [consisU of] reindeer. — ^I have just finished 
Kennedy's " Memoirs of Wirt ", which are certainly extremely 
interesting. — Five wild turkeys was the reward of my labors. 

Under § 621. A herd of a thousand cattle [U or are?] no un- 
common sight. — ^A whole tribe [was ortoeref] sometimes nearly 
destroyed in war. — ^A large fiock of crows [has or have f] alighted 
in the corn-field. — ^The jury [is op are f] certainly an intelligent 
set of men. — ^The family you relieved stfll [remembers or remem- 
ber f] your kindness. — ^The committee [was or were f] indefatigable 
in their efforts to arrive at the truth. 

TJndeb §,622, 623, 624. Each flock that alight, destroy bushels 
of grain. — ^Every family you relieved still remember your kind- 
ness. — A few inches more or less in a lady's height makes some 
difference. — A hundred oysters does not occupy much room. — 
What avails even the mightiest armies, if they are led by in- 
competent commanders ? 
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LESSON LXXXIIL 

FIiyiTK VERBS (CONTINUED).— FALSE SYNTAX. 

625. Two or more singular subjects or substantive 
clauses, taken together, require a plural verb; taken 
separately, they require a verb in the singular. 

Examples, Taken together, — James and John are here. — ^That jou 
bare done your duty, that you have saved me from great loss, are facts 
that I can not deny.— In the former of these examples^ art must be parsed 
as in the third, plural, — agreeing with its subject Janui and John^ two 
singular subetantiTes taken together:— ^iSu/e, A verb agrees with its sub- 
ject in person and ninnber. 

Taken aeparateltf, — James or John is here. — ^That you have done your 
duty or saved me from great loss, is untrue. — In the former of these ex- 
amples, is must be parsed as in the third, singular, agreeing with its sub- 
ject James or John^ two singular substantives taken separately: — EuU^ 
A. verb agrees, Ac. 

626. Subjects are said to be taken together, when 
they are connected by and expressed or . understood. 
" Industry, energy, and honesty, are [plu.] essential to 
success.'' Or without andj " Industry, energy, honesty, 
af^ [plu.] essential to success." 

One of the substantiyes thus taken together may be understood ; as, 
" Irving^ and Uacaulay*s style are very different,**—- that is, Irring's tttfh 
and Macaulay*s style. 

627. The title of a book, being looked upon as one thing, takes a Terb 
in the singular, even though it consists of two substantives connected by 
and; 9By '' Moore's ' ParadUe and the Peri ' m justly admired:* 

628. When two singular substantives connected by and denote the 
same individual, the verb agrees with them in the singular; as, "The 
draper and tailor on the comer is about to remove.** 

825. What is the rule relating to two or more slngolar subjects or enbetanttvo 
elansee f In the eentence Jamee and John are here, name the slngnJar snbjeete. 
How are they taken ff Parse af«. Intheaentenoe JiDtmetorJaAiiisAcrVfnaiiMthe 
alngular subjects. How are they takeni Parse t». 626. When are subjects said 
to be taken together! What is said of one of the subjects thus taken together! 
627. What «xoeption is mentioned, relating to the title of a book ! 628. In what 
•ther case does a verb agrot in the aingular with two singulax lubftanttves oan* 
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629. Subjects are said to be taken separately, 

1. When they are connected by or^ noTj <md dUoy 
and too^ a/nd noty hut^ ifnot^ as well as. 

** Benton, and General Jackson also, was [sing.] a native of North 
Carolina.^ ^* Wellington, but not Nelson, was bom [sing.] in Irelimd.'^— 
In these examples, the verb agrees with the former subetantiTe and is un- 
derstood with the other. 

2. When they are severally preceded by each, everyj 
nOy^ or not. " Every tempest and every dew-drop has 
[sing,] its mission to perform.'* 

3. When the first is separated from the rest by the 
verb, which in that case agrees with the first and is 
understood with the rest. *' His ^^it pleases [sing.] me, 
his frankness, and his courtesy." 

4. When the subject is repeated with and only or 
equivalent words, or a stronger term is substituted for 
the one first used. 



it 



Religion, and religion only, ts [ang.] an anchor tiiat we can trust." 
Dislike, nay hatred, loas vynUen [sing.] on his countenance.** 

630. When subjects taken together are of diflbrent persons, the plural 
verb is to be parsed as in the first person rather than the second, and the 
second rather than the third. Obsenre, also, that modesty requires a 
speaker or writer to mention himself last ** She, thou, and I [that is. 
im] art [first person] well." ** She and thou [that is, you\ are [second 
person] welL" 

631. When subjects taken separately are of different persona, tiie 
verb should be repeated with each, if a different form is required. ^^ Either 
you are in the wrong,- or I am,^^ " She is very tired, and so am I.'* 

632. When subjects connected by or or nor are in different numbers, 
the Terb should be put in the plural, and the plural subject or subjects 
should stand nearest to it; as, ** Neither rank nor riches maJce me think 
highly of a man." 

■ ■ II ■ ' ■ " ' II . , I 

Deeted by a$td 7 039. In what four oaoes are subjeots said to Bo taken mparately t 
When the eonnectloa is made with and aiaoy Ac, with which Bubetantive d3es the 
verb agree t 680. When eubjecte taken together are of different persoDs, howls 
the verb to be i»rBed ? How should / be placed f 631. When should the verb be 
repeated with sid^ects taken separately t 6S2. What rule la laid down wapeetiag 
fubjects connected by or or nor, when they are In difltoeat numbers t 
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VJLLSB SYNTAX. 

TJndeb § 625. Neither olive oil nor alcohol are so heavy as 
distilled water, but milk and sea water is heavier. 

[Correeted.'-^Neiiher olive oil nor alcohol i$ so heavy as dis- 
tilled water, hat milk and sea water are heavier. Are must be 
changed to is, to agree in the singular with ail and aleohol taken 
separately. Is must be changed to are, to agree in the plural with 
milk and toater taken together.] 

What signifies rank and wealth, if we have not the health to 
eiyoy them ?— Neither honor, justice, nor truth, permit you now 
to draw back. — ^Your friendly warning and my stem rebuke [tocu 
or weref] alike unheeded.-^To sympathize with the sorrowing 
and relieve the distressed [is or are f] required of every Chris- 
tian. — ^Wonderfully [has or havef] art and science progressed 
during the present century. — Lithography, or the "art of obtdn- 
ing impressions from stone, [is or aref] a moddhi invention. — 
That he would betray his trust or try to deceive [is or are f] 
not probable. 

Undeb § 626. Serf, artisan, noble, prince, was among Peter the 
Hermit's auditors. — What care we for the indifference, the in- 
gratitude, the scorn of the world, which has been the reward of 
the good in every age ? — The torrid and the frigid zone represents 
the extremes of heat and cold. — ^Reaumur's and Fahrenheit's scale 
is quite different. 

Under § 627, 628. ^' Paul and Virginia " are a delightful story. 
— Simms has just completed " The Sword and the Distaff", which, 
I am told, ar« among the best of his productions. — ^Your friend and 
cousin, as you always call him, have returned. — Our minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary, with all his suite, are at 
the National Hotel. 

UiTOKB § 629. Not only Albany, but New York also, were 
founded by the Dutch. — ^Peru, and not Mexico, were conquered 
by Pizarro. — Ouba, as well as Haiti, were discovered by Colum- 
bus. — Each village and each hamlet have thei^ petty chief. — Not 
friendship, not success, not wealth, make a man truly happy. — ^In 
Mexico the cactus bloom in great profusion, the magnolia, and 
the oleander. — Energy, and nothing but energy, are capable of 
succeeding in a new country. — ^Folly, even crime, too ofken meet 
with no rebuke in fashionable society. 
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UisnDXB § 681, 682. Neither my grandfather nor myself are able 
to put up "with this any longer. — ^Either thou or thy brother hath 
informed me wrong. — Not only I, but thou also, art to blame. — 
Neither the tongs nor the poker was in its place. — ^Either Victoria 
and her cabinet or Louis Napoleon has made a gf eat mistake. 



■♦♦-•■ 



LESSON LXXXI 

FIHriTB VEBBB ( CO NTINnBD).-^F AL8B 8TNTAX. 

633, Errors of various kindS) besides those already 
noticed^ are common in the use of verbs. They consist 
chiefly in the substitution of one mood or tense for an- 
other, the u3fe of corrupt forms, and a want of consist- 
ency when two or more verbs stand in the same con- 
struction. 

634. Do not use the indicative for the subjunctive 
mood. 

689. Use the present subjnnctiTe, not indicative, in a command, pro- 
hibition, or warning, after a conjunction following an imperstiye or such 
phrases BBttia necessary, ^* Have a care lest thou fall \pxj^ faUe9t\^ 

636. Use the imperfect subjunctive, not indicative, to express a wish or 
supposition, when the opposite of what is wished or supposed is really the 
case ; as, *^ Would Heaven he vjere [not «mm] here t " 

637. Use the present indicative to express what is 
always true, even though the leading verb is past ; as, 
" Many of the ancients believed that the soul is [not 
was] immortal." 

638. The perfect indicative must be used when past 



638. In what do the remalnii:^ errora in tho nae of verbfl chiefly oonsiatf 
634. What eaation is given relating to the sn^onctiye mood t 686. In what .must 
the present Bnbjnnotive, and not the present indicative, be used ? 636. What must 
be expressed with the imperfect subjunctive, and not the imperfect indicative t 
037. What must the present indicative be used to express f - 638t When must the 
petfeot indicative be uaedt With what must it not be used! Illustrate these 
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^time connected with the present is denoted, but must 
not stand with words denoting past time simplj. 

** They are trayelling for the last three montfaa." Here paat time ter- 
minating at the present ia denoted, and the present tenae most therefore 
be changed to the perfect: '^Thej have been travelling for the last three 
months." ** A great stonn has set in yesterday." Here past tfane not 
connected with the present ia denoted, and the perfect tense most be 
chtoged to the unperfect : ** A great storm set in yesterday.** 

639. The imperfect potential is often nsed in wrong 
connections. 

" Remember that you mighi fail in your attempt [say may /at/]." ** I 
will not speak of it, even if I should be asked [say if lam asked^ or be 
asked]J* ''I would not speak of it, eyen if I tAo// 6e a«itr«(i [fssj if I shaM 
he asked or were asked\,^ 

In like manner we say, " I wUl go, if I can ; " but, ** I vxndd go, if I 
tovld,^ " I may go, if you ycUl remain ; " but, ** I might go, if you vnsiM 
remun." ** I am making, hare made, or will make, my arrangements to 
remain, that you may go." " I made or had made my arrangements to 
remain, that you might go." 

640. Be careful not to nse the imperfect indicative 
of an irregular verb for the perfect participle, or the 
perfect participle for the imperfect indicative. 

Do not say has went for has gone, having wrote for having written, 1 
seen for Isaw, kc Numerous errors of this kind were presented for cor- 
rection under the irregular verbs. 

641. Avoid corrupt forms. 

Among the most common of these are had have^ for had, in the plu- 
perfect; hadn^t ought, for ouglU not; had as lief, had raUur, &c., for 
would as lief, would rather, &0. ; Pm a mind, for / have a mind; amH, 
for are not ; moughttCt, for might ntd, &c. 

642. In combining two or more auxiliaries with a 



points. 630. What tense is often need In wrong oonneotiont t Give examples of 
this error. Is can or anUd used in a dependent olause, with wiU 1 With would 7 
Is will or lootdd used in a dependent clause, with may 1 With might f 640. What 
two parts of irregular verbs must not be used Ibr each other t Gire examples of 
the Tiolatlon of this mle. 641. Mention some of the corrupt forma most com- 
monly used, and tell what muft be substituted fbr each. 642. In ocimblning two 
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participle or the root of a verb, be sure tbat they arq, 
all such as can properlj be used with it. 

'* I will give as xna<^ as he has." As he has what f Eyidentlj has 
give, Oorrect by iatrodudng the parti(»ple with the latter auxiliary : ** I 
will giTe as much as he has given/* ** Does he not eobnomize^ and even 
{unefaes himself^ that his UasSij may Utc comfortably?'* Pinekei must 
not be used with the auxiliary doeM, Say, *' Does he not eeonomuse, and 
eyen inncA hunsel^'' Ac 

FALSB STNTAX. 

TJkdsb § 635, 636. See that thou forgettest not thy friends. 

[Gorreeted.-^e that thon forget not thy friends. Forgettet^ 
mnst be changed to forget^ the present snbjunotive, because it ex- 
presses an act forbidden, after the conjunction that, following the 
itnperative see,] 

It is proper that he makes an apology. — Use all your efforts, 
lest she surpasses you. — Oh that the storm was over, and the 
blessed sun was shining ! — If t was a farmer, I should give mj 
attention principally to fruit. — Would that he was as devout as 
formerly I — She could not be more queenly, if she was a queen. — 
I wish there was more honesty in the world. 

Undeb § 637. The experiments made on this occasion proved 
that water was impenetrable. — Copernicus was the first in mod- 
em times to teach that the earth moved round the sun. — ^Were 
you aware that comets sometimes moved more than a million of 
miles in an hour? — Columbus had become convinced that the 
earth was round. 

Under § 638. Philosophers, in old times, have taught some 
strange doctrines. — ^Living with her several years, I think I know 
her character. — ^Newark is long celebrated for the manufacture 
of carriages. — Seven metals have been known even in early times. 
— A law has long since been passed, forbidding merchants to en- 
cumber the sidewalk. 

Undeb § 639. Bailroads are not built, simply that a dozen 
directors might enrich themselves. — I should speak my mind 
more freely, if you will promise not to repeat what I say. — Wq 

or more auxiKaries witli a participle or verbal root, what moat be seen to t UW' 
tntethis. 
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shall nldinately find ihofc there is some wise purpose in every 
affliction, though we could not discover what it was. — Oould 
yon not prepare your lessons better, if you try ? — ^Men will not 
listen to the warnings of the piQpit, that they might profit by 
them. 

Undsb § 641. Had Hnme have looked into the matter more 
closely, he would not have made this misstatement. — ^Knowing 
the necessity of energy and perseverance, they hadn^t ought to 
fold their arms at this crisis. — ^I had as lief remain, but I anH going 
to do so. — ^They said the stage moughtn^t leave to-morrow, but 
Fm a mind to risk it. 

Undsb § 642. He would sit and read for hours, and then medi- 
tated much on what he read.— No poetry more sublime than Mil- 
ton^s ever has or is likely to be written. — Have you ever, or can 
you imagine, how you would feel, if you were cast upon a desert 
iidand? — ^They could neither realize their misfortune nor pro- 
vided any remedy for its consequences. 



-•♦♦- 



LESSON LXXXV. 

THB INFINITIVE. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RPXE XEL— iNFmrnvES. 

643. A verb in tte infinitive is used afi a subject, or 
limits the meaning of some other word, or stands inde- 
pendently in the sentence. 

ExAMPLis. — To deceive [subject] is always wrong.-— He diasteiis, [in 
order] to save [limits the meamng of the noun order understood]. — ^Ney 
offered battle rather than retreat, — ^There are animalcula so small taio he 
inyisible. — ^Miller declared that the worid was about to be deetroyed. — Let 
strife eeaee, — ^Bid the repentant com«.^— A house to let [intrans.]. — To mw' 
mur or endure [used independently] — ^which is the wiser course ? — To speak 
plainly^ honesty is at a discount 

64a. Recite Rule XII., relating to infinitlTes. OItb an example of the use of 
the inflnitlye as a subject ; of its use us a xnodifler of other words ; of its indff 
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644. Th« prepofiition for must not be used immedi- 
ately before tiie infinitive ; as, " He is trying hard for 
to enter college.^' Correct by omitting the preposi- 
tion. 

645. The sign to must not be separated from the 
rest of the infinitive by an adverb ; as, " To faithfully 
rqpre^nt this scene would be impossible." ^kj faith- 
fvUy to represent this ecen^j or to represent this scene 
faithfvRy. 

646. The sign to must not be used for the fiill infini- 
tive, unless the root of the verb can be supplied from 
the preceding part of the sentence. 

'* You might turn your talents to some accoutt ; you ought to.** in 
dignified composition, yow mtght to do so would be preferred; but the sen- 
tence is grammatical as it stands, because we can supply turn from the 
first member and thus correctly complete the infinitive. "Tou nerer 
turned your talents to account ; but you ought to." Wrong, because, in 
completing the infinitive fitnn the first member, we should have to say to 
turned. Change to you ought to have done to. 

647. The infinitive is used without its sign to after 
the following verbs :— 

1. Bid (meaning onfer), in the active voice; as, **He bids us come." 
But, ** He bids fair [that is, is likelif] to succeed." ** He was bidden [pas- 
sive] to prepare." 

2. Dare (meamng venture), when not in the infinitive, participles, or 
compound tenses ; as, ** I dare not speak." Tet to is sometimes used ; as, 
** Nobody dares to touch Imn." — 2b must always be used in infinitives 
lifter dare meaning ehallenge, and after the infinitives, participles, and 
compound tenses of dare meaning venture; as, **They will not dare to 
draw back." 

pendent use. 644. What prepMition mnet not be naed immediately before the In- 
finitive f 64S. What la the role relating to the separation of the sign to 7 
640. When only may the sign to be used for the full infinitive t Oive examples of 
its proper and improper nse for the foil infinitive. 647. When mnst the infinitive 
be used without its sign, and when not, after 6i(f 7 Afterddre7 After/eef? After 
hear 7 Aftearmake7 Does to ever appear in the Infinitive after fnaJbe 7 When does 
see require the omission of to, and when not t What verb in both voices reqnirea 
the omisalon of to ? After what othsqr verbs is tho sign of the infloiUve Wftsiiionslly 
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8. Fkel, when transitive and used literally ; aa, " Bid yon feel the ball 

enter ? ^ Bnt, when fed is in the pasfiive roice, or is used figuratlYely of 

the mind, to must be introduced; as, " The ball was felt to enter.** "I 

feel it to be right.** 

4. Heab, in*the active voice ; as, " Just hear it thunder.** 

6. Makb, in the active voice ; as, ** He made them leave the room.** 

But to is sometimes used ; as, " Make us to love thee.** 

6. SsB, when transitive, in the active voice ; as, ** See it run.** When 

tee is intransitive, to must be introduced ; as, " Can you see to thread this 

needle?** 

V. Let, in both voices; as, " Let them go.** " They were let go.** 
8. Occasionally, also, after fini^ hooey help, know^ behold^ obterve, 

foatchy and in &miliar style please ; as, " Help us pray [or to pray],^ 

** Please receipt the bill.** 

648. After other verbs than those just named, the sign to must not be 
omitted. 

649. If two infinitives or more are used in the same 
construction, the sign to generally appears in the first 
only, unless they are separated by a number of inter- 
yening words ; as, ^' Let us try ^ eZt> good and cmnd 
evil." 

650. Use the present infinitive to express an action 
or state not completed at the time denoted by the lead- 
ing verb; the perfect, to express an action or state 
completed. 

**He expected to return to-day [not to have returned]?* '* Napoleon 
had hoped to occupy Dresden [not to have oeeupied\y *^The Norwegians 
are thought to have crossed the Atlantic before (Jolumbus.** 

FALSE STNTAX. 

UiffDSB § 644. Never do alms for to be seen of men. — ^We all 
love for to see justioe and virtne triamph. — ^Always strive for to 
gun the approbation of your own conscience ; for to have this is 
better than great riches. 

omitted f 648. Whi^ fs said of the tSgti to after other yerbs than those just named t 
649. What is said respecting the use of this sign, when two infinitiTes or more are 
joined in the same constraction f 660. What must the present infinitive he uaei 
for expressing t What, the perfect infinitiye t 
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Fkdxb § 645, 646. It is the duty of the good mftn to sternly 
rebnke immorality, not only by precept, but also by his example. 
— ^The grammarian is not to arbitrarily create rales, but to 
patiently deduce them from the writings of standard authors. — 
I seem to distinctly behold the whole scene.— «tackson vetoed 
the United States Bank, as he had always intended to. — ^The 
Pacific Bailroad has not been built, but it is likely to before 
long. 

Undeb § 647. The captain bid us to leave the wreck, since he 
dared not to stay any longer.— I feel the pain to dart from one finger 
to another, and can almost see my arm to swelL — ^A few words 
were let to slip, that made me to apprehend some difficulty. — 
Do you feel it be right to leave, when you were bidden remain! 
— ^When we have dared speak the truth, we fsel that we 
have done right. — You were heard say that you would dare any 
one to mount your horse. — In this disease, pains are felt shoot 
through all parts of the body. — You cAi hear with great dis- 
tinctness the volcano to rumble, as if -cannon were booming in 
the distance. 

Fndeb § 648. Do I understand you say that you will not 
allow us remain ? — This movement on Dorchester Heights caused 
the enemy evacuate Boston. — An idle pupil needs be re- 
minded of the value of time. — Have I not forbiddai you talk in 
school ? 

Fndeb § 650. Before this time to-morrow, we ought certainly 
to have received news. — ^A keen speculator would not have let 
such a chance have passed by unimproved. — Did you expect to 
have accomplished what no one has ever done before? — ^You 
profess to have been disappointed in me ; I am sorry to fall short 
of your expectations. 

MisoELLAinEOTTS. — ^Kurat ordered his cavalry to immediately 
charge at fall gallop.— Many a martyr has died rather than to 
deny his faith. --You need to do nothing more than to call his 
attention to the fact. — ^I shall try to have seen you before to- 
morrow. — ^How can I cause my ideas flow more rapidly ? — Some 
credulous minds can be made believe anything. — ^What went ye 
out for to see? — ^You should not have told her to have re- 
turned so soon. — ^I wish you to thoroughly understand the sub- 
ject. 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 

PABTIOIPLBS. — FALBB SYNTAX 



RULE Xm.— Pakhciplbs. 

651. Participles are nsed independently, or relate 
to the substantives whose meaning thej qualify or 
limit. 

EzAUPLKS. Uwd independently, — ^There is no way of becoming n thor- 
ough scholar widiout patient study. — Jvdging from appearances, the west 
will soon be settled. — ^It is dangerous aianding so near the edge of the 
precipiee. — ^What is worth dtAng at all is worth doing welL 

JUhUing to suietantives.'-^Tkeif continued jwayin^.—/ intend starting 
immediately.—- Cease lyou] tormenting me.-^JSewarded with the luerative 
office of master of the mint^ yewton eigoyed an honorahle and well-de- 
serred competence. 

652. A participle often stands independently in a substantive clause 
used as the subject or object of a yerb ; as, " His being here is no secret.** 

663. Position. — A participle generally follows its 
substantive. But, if the substantive is the subject of 
a verb, it is sometimes better to place it after the par- 
ticipial clause. See the last example in § 651. 

It always sounds ill to introduce a participial clause between a pronoun 
and the yerfo that agrees with it; as, *^I, worn out with fatigue, seized 
a few moments for repose.** Correct by placing the participial clause 
before the substantiye : ^^ Worn out with &tigue, I seized a few momenta 
for repose.** 

654. When a participle is not used independently, 
see that it is joined to the word to which it really 
relates. 

"By neglecting to punish the yidous, yice is encouraged.** Wrong, 

651. Bedte Rale XIIL, relating to partieiples. Oive examplee of participles 
need independ«itly. Ghw examples of participles relating to snbstantives. 
6fi2.Vrberedo^ a partioiple often stand independently 1 663. How does a partloi> 
pie stand, as regards its substantive t Where does it soond ill to introduce a par- 
ticipial elanse t How is sueh an amngement to be corrected t 6M.Wh«nap8r* 
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becatl86 neglecting is here joined to viee, a» if viee neglected to punish ihe 
Ticions. Correct by introducing the substantiye to which negUeiing really 
relates : ** By neglecting to punish the vicious, im encourage yioe." 

655. The participle of a transitive verb governs the 
objective. The preposition ofy therefore, should not be 
introduced between such a participle and i^ object ; 
as, " by erecting of statues," " for controlling of elec- 
tions ". Correct by omitting of 

656. When the^ (m or a, thia^ or ihoti^ is introduced 
before a participle, the latter becomes a noun and loses 
its participial construction. 

In such cases, the construction of a noun is assumed throughout An 
acyective, but not an adverb, may be used as a modifier ; and o^must be 
introduced if an object follows : as, " by this erecting of statues,^ ^^ for 
the more effectual [not effectually] controlling of elections". — Observe^ 
however, that the common kindred noun, when there is one, is often to 
be preferred ; as, *^ by this erection of statues,"* ** for the more effectual 
control of elections \ 

FALSE STKTAZ. 

Fkdib § 658. He, feeling his deficiencies, returned to schooL 

[Corrected, — ^Feeling his deficiencies, he retarned to school. 
The participial clause must not separate the pronoun he from the 
verb returned^ which agrees with it.] 

On receipt of this news, he, thinking that he now had an op- 
portunity of advancing his fortanes, sailed for Europe. — Yon, after 
making all these sacrifices, will find that yon have gained nothing. 
— ^Why should I attempt to comfort her? for she, fearing the 
worst, has closed her ears to all words of comfort. 

Under § 654. Besting on the brow of the hill, the spires of 
the far-distant city met our view. — ^Accompanied as they are with 
such incessant toil, who would care for the honors of office ? — 
Groaning and reeling under its load, we saw the stage-coach 

tioiple is not used independently, to what must we see that it is joined f 655. What 
case does the participle of a transitive verb govern f What followB with reject 
to the preposition of 7 656. When does a participle become a nonn f In such easea, 
what construction is assumed t What is meant by its aMnming the eoostraetioii 
of a noon t What is often to be preferred to this participial noun t 
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fllowly aso^dding the bill. — ^While pondering which course I 
should pursue, my horse pricked up his ears and set out briskly 
on the right'hand road, dripping with sweat and covered with 
mud. 

Uhbbb § 655. There is no charity in giving of money to the 
intemperate. — Bj helping of others, we often help ourselves. — ^A 
public library was founded for promoting of the general intelli- 
gence. — ^True happiness generally results from doing 6f one^s duty. 

Undbb § 656. There is no charity in the giving money to the in- 
temperate. — ^True happiness generally results from the doing one's 
duty. — This mere reading books can not educate a man truly. — 
The following w upright course is a requirement of poUcy as well 
as duty. — ^That neglecting the divine law which so often proved 
fatal to the ancient Isradites, will be found quite as fatal in our 
own case. 



• •• 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

PARTICIPLES (OONTINTTBD). -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE XIY. — ^PossBSsivBS befobb a Pabticipl». 

65T. A substantive which, in stead of being modi- 
fied by a participle, is made to modify the latter, is put 
in the possessive case. 

Examples. — ^Who first ocmceived the idea of the mo&n?$ b^g kh 
habited f — ^l have no objection to Am beoomiiig a merchant-^Bid you hear 
of my teadiing school at HuntsvUle ?*— They were snrpqsed at her readiag 
sowelL 

6fi8. A participle thus modified by a sabstantive in the possessive case 
18 used independently. 

659. A participle modified by a substantive in the possessive does 
not become a noun. This is shown by its' sometimes taking an object 
and being modified by an adverb, — ^Uke the participle taking in this sen- 
tence. 

667. Recite Rale XIV., relating to a gnbetantive modifying a partioiple. Qir9 
examples, and In eaob tell what tbe poeieaaive modiftee. 658. How in a partioiple 
modiHed by a poMOMive nied t 6Mi Prove that a partioiple modified by a lab- 
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660. When a participle relates to a substantive, the 
substantive is the leading word. When a participle is 
modified by a possessive, the participle is the leading 
word. Use, therefore, the former of these constructions, 
if the substantive denotes the leading subject of dis- 
course ; the latter, if the participle denotes it. 

** Cicero, teaxbxg an ofutbreak, bade Catiline leave tbe dty.* It was 
Cicero that bade Catiline leave ; hence we make the noun Cicero the sab- 
ject, and join the participle to it as a modifier. ^^ Cicero, allowing CaU- 
line to leave the city, may appear strange to some.* Wrong, because it 
is not Cicero that may appear strange, but his allowing Catiline to leave 
the dty. We therefore change Cficero to the possessive, that it may mod- 
ify the participle, and make the whole participiaU dauae the subject of the 
verb may appear : " Cicero's allowing Catiline to leave the city may q;^ 
pear strange to some.** 

661. K the use of the participle is attended with 
awkwardness or obscurity, substitute for it a noun, an 
infinitive, a finite verb with thaiy or some other equiva- 
lent construction. 

"A man's utteily neglecting the laws of health must sooner or Utter 
bring on disease.** Correct thus: *^ An utter neglect of the hiws of health 
must sooner or later bring on disease.'' ** They reftise accepting the oiBared 
meroy." Say, ** They refose to accept,** or simply ^* !niey refuse the of- 
fered mercy.** ** I remember its being considered quite a voyage to ascend 
the Hudson to Albany.** Improve thus : " I remember that it was consid- 
ered,*' &e. ^' The English language's coatiuning so many synonymes is 
explained by our having drawn our words from so many different sources.** 
Very awkifard, and inadmissible ; say, " The fact that the English lan- 
guage ccmtains so many qmonymes is explained by our having drawn our 
words from so many different sources.** 

itantlve in the posseialve doeg not become a noun. 660i When a participle relaiee 
to a lubetantive, which Is the leading word f When a participle la modified by a 
eabstantlve, which is the leading wordff How are we to choose between these 
ooDstnictions ff Ulastrate this. 661. What must be done, if the use of the par> 
Uciple is attended with awkwardness or obeeurity t Give an example in which a 
noun should be snbetitnted tor the participle. Give one in which an infinitive 
should be iubstttated. Give one in which a finite verb with tkatahmAd, be sobil^ 
tnted. 
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FALSS SYNTAX. 

Uhdeb § 657. There is no hope of such a man keeping pace 
with the spirit of the age. 

[Corrected, — ^There is no hope of such a man'« keeping pace 
with the spirit of the age. Man must he changed to the posses- 
sive man'Sj to modify the participle he^ng.] 

A sense of self-respect prevents ns indulging in recrimination. — 
Have jon ever heard of a pear heing grafted on a momitain*ash ? — 
There is no prohahility of Stephen arriving to-day. — ^What do you 
think of him visiting Germany? — ^Even the tops of mountains far- 
nish ns with evidence of the world having been overflowed by a 
deluge. 

FNDXBI660. Some people think there is no advantage in 
children studying Greek. — ^Plutarch, commencing the study of 
Latin when nearly eighty years old, appears almost incredible. — ^I 
can not understand them refusing to receive you. — I place no con« 
fid^nce in a man's boasting of what he can do. 

TJin>EB § 661. We shaU hereafter forbear endeavoring to con- 
ciliate them. — ^A nation's extending its territory too widely has 
sometimes proved fatal to its existence. — ^The having committed 
yourself to an error is no excuse for continuing in that error. — 
Arnold's betraying of the trust reposed in him was unpardonable. — 
This accidental discovering of gold in Australia led to the emigra- 
tion of thousands thither. 

MisoBLLANEOTJs. — ^Actlvc measurcB were taken for the more 
speedily restoring of order. — ^It is not by the adding to what we 
have, but by the cutting off artificial wants, that we become truly 
rich. — ^ISTow is the time for retrenching of unnecessary expenses 
and diligently employing of every moment. — Such an emptying 
purses was perhaps never seen before. — ^I can not approve of any 
one's persisting in such deceit. — ^Among the most important da- 
ties of the Christian is setting of a good example to his fellow 
men. 

The doing justice to so complicated a case will require the con- 
sulting many anthorities. — ^By teaching of others we learn many 
things ourselves. — ^Is there any prospect of a telegraph cable 
being laid across the Atlantic ? — ^There is some doubt of the Oru- 
sades having benefited Europe. — ^Who ever heard of a hyena being 

tamed? 

11 
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LESSON L.XXXVIIL 

ADVERBS. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE XV.— The Adverb. 

662. An adverb relates to the word or words whose 
meaning it modifies, or stands independently in the 
sentence. 

Examples. — ^Try hard, — Far out at sea, we saw a very angular sight.— 
Are joxL quite in the dark ? Yes. — ^We shall certaifdy leaye before he ar- 
jiyes. — By and by there was a great noise. — ^You may go further and fare 
ioorse; coMeguently^ you might ae toell remain. 

663. Do not nse how, as how, or how that, for 
the conjunction that / or how, for lest or that not. 

** She said as how she would come.** '* Have a care how you listen to 
the tempter.** Correct thus : " She said that she would come.** ^* Have a 
care that ^ou do not listen to the tempter.** 

664. Do not use the adverb no for not 

No is used independently in answering questions ; or it may modify 
an adjectiYe or adverb in the oomparatiye degree. But it must not be 
joined to an adjective in the positive degree, or to a verb, expressed or 
understood. We say no wiser, no sooner ; but, ^* Handsome or not [that 
is, not handsomely I admire her.** " Will you promise or not [that is, not 
promisel ? ** In the last two examples, no would be wrong. 

665. In expressing a negation, do not use two nega- 
tives in the same clause or member ; as, ^' I did not do 
nothing^ "It makes no diflference to you n^>rme." 
Correct by omitting or changing one of lie negatives : 
" I did not do anythmg^^ or " I did nothing." " It 
makes no diflference to you or me." 

062. Recite Role XV., relating to adverlM. Give examples, and in each men. 
fton to what the adverb relates. 063. What must not be used for the ooQjimotiOQ 
ihalt 1 684. What mnst not be used for not 1 How may no be nsedf What may 
Itmoduyt To what xQurt Knot be JoixMdff ZUostrate thia. 666. In etgwiiing 
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666. JSx€epHon8,-^l, A negative may be repeated In the same clause 
or member ; as, ** Not rank, not wealth, constitutes true happiness.** 

2. Two correlative negatives maybe used; as, ^^ Neither rank ncr 
wealth constitutes true happiness.** 

8. A negative, and a derivative formed with a negative prefix, may be 
used together, to express an affirmation ; as, '^ Nor is it improper^ — ^that 
is, i< w proper, 

667. Two negatives formerly strengthened the negation, and were used 
for this purpose by old writers. Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher we read, 
** By no means be not seen.** While we have discarded such constructions 
generally, we still retain another negative with but in the common form of 
expression can not but, " I can not but rejoice.** 

668. The rules laid down for the comparatiye and 
the superlative degree in § 612, 613, under adjectives, 
apply also to adverbs. 

The former of the terms compared must be excluded from the latter 
when tiie comparative is used, but included when we use the superlative. 
" The elephant is said to live longer than any other animal.** " The ele- 
phant is said to live the longest of all animals [not of any arUmaX],^ 

669. Position. — Adverbs should stand near the 
words to which they relate. They generally precede 
adjectives, stand after the first auxiliary in compound 
tenses, and in other tenses follow the verb. Observe 
the position of the adverbs in the following ex- 
amples : — 

Examples. — Quite pretty ; very pretty ; so pretty ; pretty enough, — ^He 
was easily saved. — He was saved easily enough. — He might easily have 
been saved. — ^He ought to be seriously reprimanded. — Alvtays dare to act 
right, — Never betray a trust — ^Having never betrayed a trust, I can look 
my neighbors /»*ou<2^^ in the face.— i><HM» came the nun. — ^The ndn came 
down. 

When there is a choice of positions, select the one tiiat best^uits 
the ear. 

a negation, what must not be uied ff 660. In what two easea may two JDegatlvefl h« 
used ? With what kind of a derivative may a negative be used f 667. What waf 
formerly the effect of two negatlTea ? What construotion with a double negative 
have we retained t 668. What principlee apply to the oomxMurative and the super- 
Iativ« degree of adverbi t 660. Give tha rule for the position of adverba, and 11- 
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670. Care mtist be taken to place (miy and not only 
next to the word or words they are intended to mod- 
ify. Otherwise they give a wrong impression of the 
meaning. 

If I say, ** He only hires the store,'* only modifies Atf ««, and the im- 
presfflon conveyed is that another verb will follow : He only Atre« the 
sUMre, he does not oim it If I say, ** He hires only the store," only modi- 
fies Uarty and the meaning is. He hires the store, but nothing else — not 
the rest of the house. , 

" He not only reads Latin but Greek." Wrong, because not only la 
so placed as to modify reads, as if some other verb were to follow : He 
not only reads Latin, but also unrites it But not only is intended to modi- 
fy Latin, and must therefore be placed next to it: **He reads not only 
Latin but Greek." 

6tl. So, the adverbs chiefly, mostly, &c., must stand immediately be- 
fore or after an adjunct that they are intended to modify; as, **The pro- 
ductions consist mostly [not mostly eonsitt] of com and cotton." "It 
was by hunting and fishing chiefly that the Indians subsisted," — not, " It 
was by hunting and fishing that the Indians chiefly subsisted." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Undsb § 668, 664. We thus see how afflictions are often sent 
for our good. — ^Do you think as how it will rain to-day ? — ^Kossuth 
heard how that the army had surrendered.^— Take care how yon 
associate with the wicked. — ^It is uncertain whether the planets 
are inhabited or no. — ^Ready or no, you must start at once. — AU 
men grow old, whether they will or no. 

Undeb § 666. Don't you care for nobody ? — Nothing WBS 
never gained by dishonesty. — ^No other king of Israel was so wise 
nor powerful as Solomon. — Let no one at no time speak irrever- 
ently in your presence unrebuked. — ^In this connection no prin- 
ciples can be laid down, nor no rules given, that will cover every 
•poim. — ^We can not in no way ascertain the exact size of the fixed 
stars. 

luBtrate it with examples. Wheu there i« a choice of positioni, by what must we 
be s^ided ? 670. What caution is given in the ease of onfy and not only 7 ProvB 
by an example that a change in the position of on^y alters the meaning: Show how 
not only may be placed inoorreetly. 671. How must the adverbs chi^, wostfy* 
Ike., stand f 
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Uin>XB § 668. Bdilroads open np a country the most rapidly 
of any Internal improvements. — Ohess fascinates its votaries more, 
perhaps, than any game. — Of all other bubbles, the Mississippi 
Scheme terminated the most disastrously. — ^Linnssus was the most 
enthusiastic and industrious of other naturalists. 

Undeb § 669. He must have certainly been detained. — ^They 
twice give, that quickly give. — ^Trust the wicked not. — ^Having not 
studied Italian, you can not so well eigoy the beauties of Petrarch 
as otherwise you might do. — ^Think of Balboa now, as the broad 
Pacific burst on his enraptured eyes gloriously. — ^If we ever so 
little transgress the laws of nature, ultimately we rue it. 

Undeb § 6T0, 671. We not only obtained Louisiana, but 
Florida also, by purchase. — ^If education refined only the manners, 
we might do without it ; but it also disciplines the mind and im- 
proves the heart — Oalifomia not only produces gold in great 
abundance, but quicksilver also. — ^The Bussians mostly belong to^ 
the Greek churc}i. — It was by the English, French, Spanish and 
Dutch, that the new world was principally colonized. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

PBEPOBITIOKS. — FALSE BTITTAX. 



RULE XVI.— Thb PREPosmoK. 

6T2. A preposition shows the Relation that a substan^i 
tive, infinitive, or participle bears to some other word 
or words in the sentence. 

Examples.— -t7on^ary to my expectations, I found the performances 
ab€ut to begin. — Withoui concealing anything, tell me whether heiaotU 
of danger. — The silvery beams fell aslant the earth. — ^Pursue your way 
toith a bold heart, trusting to Him, who \fi ever a sure help in time of 
need. 

673. Afler certun verbs, 6y is used before a word denoting an agent 
or living object, with before a word denoting an instrument or inanimate 

672. Reoite Rule XVI., relating to prepoBltlone. Give examples, and point ont 
in each the tenuB of the relation denoted by the preposition. 073. How are ftf 
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CONSTBIJOTIOH OF PBXPOSITIOKS. 



obj6ct We flay, accompanied by his friends, aocompaxued with illnstrfr 
tioos; attended by a servant, attended with evil consequences; illustrated 
by an artist, with engravings ; killed by an assassin, with a dagger. Fcl' 
lowed takes by only. 

674. Bettoeen and betwixt must be used of two objects only; emumg 
and amongst^ of three or more ; as, ** Between you and me, I will divide 
this farm among my three sons.** 

675. Certain prepositions mnst follow certain words. 
Even the same word sometimes takes different prepo- 
sitions, according to the sense in which it is nsed. The 
pnpil will find below a list of words with the proper 
preposition annexed, covering those cases in which 
there is the greatest tendency to error. 



Abhorrent to. 

Accommodate (adapt) one tiling to 
another ; (supply) a person with. 

Accuse ofy not with. 

Acquaint with. 

Acquit of. 

Adapted to. 

Adequate to. 

Adhere, adherence, to. 

Angry with a person, at a thing. . 

Antipathy to, against. 

Arrive at^ tra, not to. 

AYeree to, fiotn. 

Bestow on. 

Chai^ a thing on a person ; a per- 
son with a thing. 

Compare with (m respect of quali- 
ty) ; to (by way of illustration). 
" I compare Pope with Dryden, 
hope to an anchor.** 



Confide in. 

Conform, conformity, to, with. 

Copy after a person, fro9n nature. 

Correspond toith, to. 

Deprive of. 

Die q/" a disease; 5y an instrument, 
by one*s own haiid, by violence. 

Differ with a person in opinion, 
from ft person or thing in some 
quality. 

Different yrom, not to. 

Disappointed of a thing not ob- 
tained, in a thing obtained. 

Dislike to. 

Enamoured of. 

Entrance tnto. 

Foreign to, fi'om. 

Founded on or tipon a basis; in 
truth or error. 

Frightened at. 



and with used after certain verbs t lUuatrate thiBi What doea /Mowed take! 
674. How are between and betwixt to be difltinguished in use fSrom among and 
amongst 7 675. What is Mid of the neoeasity of using prepositions in certain 
cases f What prepositions are used after accommodate in its diflbrent senses (see 
flieli8t)f After compare 1 After prevail 7 After reconcile ? When must on be 
nsed after ckargCt and when with 1 When must of be used after dieappointed^ 
and when in 7 When must wUh be used after overwhtimedt and when jbiy J 
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Incorporate into^ toUh. 

Independently of^ not on> 

Initiation into. 

Inroad itUo. 

Liberal of what is giyen. 

Meddle mth. 

Need of. 

Overwhelmed toith a feeling, with 

shame; by an agent, by the 

waves. 
Partake, commonly of sometimes 

in. 
Participate tmth a person, in a 

thing. 
Prefer, preferable, to. 



Prevul on^ vpofi, with (persuade) ; 

over, against (overcome). 
Reconcile (make friendly) to; 

(make consistent) with. 
Redolent of. 
Remonstrate with a person, agaimt 

a thing. 
Rid of 

Skilful in, at. 

Smile at, (to express favor) on. 
Suitable to, for. 
Sympathize with. 
Vest a thing in a person, a peraom 

with a thing. 
Weary o/. 



FALSB SYNTAX. 

Uin>EB § 673. Here is a life of Jolmson, aocompanied by oo- 
pions extracts from his writings. • 

[Corrected. — ^Here is a life of Jolmson, accompanied with oo- 
piona extracts from his writings. By must be changed to with^ 
becaase aecompanied is followed by toith, before a word denoting 
an inanimate object.] 

The queen was attended with a large retinne ; her arrival was 
hailed by rejoicings. — ^Here our travellers were surrounded with 
a troup of monkeys. — My departure was attended by many mis- 
givings. — ^With whom were you accompanied? — ^We were over- 
come by sorrow. — ^The good ship sunk, overwhelmed with the 
surging waters. 

UvDEB § 674. Distribute these presents between James and 
his brothers. — ^I never before saw so great a resemblance among 
twins. — A quarrel arose amongst the old soldiers and the recruits. — 
He divides his time betwixt law, medicine, and politics. 

UiTDSB § 675. We all have need for some one on whom we can 
confide. — ^Long and bitterly have I repented for the crime with 
which I am now accused. — ^Every* person should conform his 
practice with his preaching. — She smiles at all that profess to be 
enamoured with her. — ^Marius was liberal with his money, and 
still more liberal in promises. — ^Bid yourself from such prejudices, 
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or people will be disgusted at you. — ^Meddle not in what does nol 
concern yon. 

Your theory seems to be fonnded on trath, yet it is quite dif- 
ferent to any that I have hitherto heard advanced. — ^Profit from 
the lessons thus taught. — ^How do yon reconcile his professions to 
his- conduct. — This should be incorporated in the book. — ^I am 
compelled to differ from you. — ^Far preferable is a private life 
than this constant turmoil. — Honey redolent with spring per- 
fumed the air. — ^For the unfortunate the good man always sympar 
thizes, but not for the wicked. 



LESSON XC. 

CONJUNCTIONS.— FALSE SYNTAX* 



RULE XVn.— The Conjunction. 

676. A conjunction connects words, sentences, or 
parts of a sentence. 

Examples. — Notwithstanding^ if you will examine the subject more 
closely, jon will see that I am right-^Let us do right, whether other men 
do so or not. — Yet no lyric poet is more sublime than he. — ^Pindar, than 
who no lyric poet is more sublime, was a Theban. — They overran Italy, and 
the Eastern Empire as well, 

677. Do not use if for whetherj—^r hut, lut that^ or 
lest for thaty — after the verbs doubt^fea/r^ deny^ or their 
equivalents. 

" Do you know if [correct to whether] a tram will start this evening ? " 
"Pope was apprehensive lest [say thati his meaning might be mistaken." 
"Nobody can deny but that [say thati experience is the best teacher." 

678. Do not use hut for thcmy after dae^ other , or 
otherwise. 



676. Becite Bale XVII., relating to coDJnnotioiiB. Give examples, and in eaeli 
tell what the conjunction connects. 677. What mnrt not be nsed for whether f 
What must not be used for thatl Give examples of the improper use of thesa 
•oDjanotions. 678. What coDjukction must be used alter «fM, eM«r, and otherwim 1 
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^^ProTarioatioii is nothing else hut [cotreot to than] fidflefaood." 
'* There is no other way of pleadng some people but [say than} by flat- 
tering them." ** Who conld do otherwise but [say than] acceptlto coidial 
an invitation ?" 

679. Th(m^ which is used after the comparative de- 
gree, is always a conjunction, and does not govern the 
objective case. 

Milton says ^Uhan whom none higher sat"; and other writeis, follow- 
ing him, have construed than with the objectlye, as if it were a prepon- 
tion. This is ungrammatical and should be aroided. ITian has no goy- 
eming power, but is followed by the nominatiye, possesmye, or oljectiye, 
according to the relation sustained to some word or words understood. 
" You are taller than he [\a],^ " Your hand is larger than hU [hand]." 
** I loye you more than [I love] him.^ " Than who [sat] none higher sat" 
** Than whose [head] no head is higher." " Than [I love] whom I love 



none more." 



680. When two words or clauses joined by a con- 
junction have a common connection with some third 
word or clause, this last term must be adapted in con- 
struction to both of the preceding ones. 

" Henry is older, but not so large, as Thomas." Wrong, because the 
last term as can not be properly used with the first term older ; we can 
not say older as Thomas, For a similar reason it is wrong to say, *^ He is 
older, but not so tall, than Thomas." Correct thus : ^* Henry is older than 
Thomas, but not so tall." 

" You can not bestow or bequeath it to a more deserving person." We 
can not say bestow to, CSiaDge bestow to gitfe, and then the preposition to 
will be applicable to both yerbs : ** You can not giye or bequeath it to a 
more deserving person." 

681. Certain conjunctions are used in contiguous 

What most not be need after them 9 679. Wliat is Bsid of .Man? What ezpree- 
Bion does Hilton use 9 With what have other writers construed thani What ia 
said of this constmotion f What determines the case of the substantive following 
than? Oive examples. 08a Wbat is required, when two words or clauses 
Joined by a eO!i4nncti<Mi have a common connection with some third word or 
clause t niustrate this rule. 681. When are conjunctions said to be correlatives f 
Mention some correlative conjonctions. Wbat most be used as the correlative of 
neither 7 What correlatives must be used after a n«gattye denying equality of de- 
greet 

11* 
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clauses as correlatives: as, though^ yet; hothj and; 
either,^ ; whether ^ or. 

There is no liability to error in the use of these correlatiYes, except in 
two cases. 

1. Be careful to use nor^ not or, as the correlative of neither, *^ Neither 
youth nor [not or] innocence ayailed as a protection.^ 

2. Be careful to use «o, <xa— not <m, <m— after a negative denying 
equality of degree. **Few ancient dties were <o [not as] magnificent as 
Babylon." 

l^ALSB SYNTAX. 

TJndbr § 677. I doubt if the world ever saw such a fleet 
before. ^ 

[Corrected. — ^I doubt whether the world ever saw such a fleet 
before. J(f must not be used for whether.] 

It is uncertain if a swan liyes longer than a raven. — Can you 
tell me if the Danube is the longest river in Europe? — ^I am fear- 
ful lest the storm may overtake them. — ^There is no doubt but that 
Germany has produced many great men. — ^Tou certainly can not 
doubt but he will keep his promise. 

Undbb § 678. Washington had nothing else' at heart but his 
country's good. — ^Never act otherwise but honorably. — What other 
motive but the purest patriotism could have stimulated him to 
such sacrifices?— She would not have4one it for axij one else hut 
him. 

Undeb § 679. There are many noble wom^.but nojie nobler 
than her. — Even Blair, than whom few rhetoricians stand higher, 
frequently makes grammatioal mistakes.— I look on none with 
more contempt than they. 

Undsb § 680. Quicksilver is not so usefhl, but more valuable, 
ttian iron. — ^The moon is nearer, though not so bright, as the sun. 
— This honor should be conferred and confined to the best stu- 
dent. — ^The road is longer and inferior to what we supposed it 
would be. — Sin is generally accompanied and followed by re- 
proaches of conscience. 

Undbb § 681. Such idlers should neither be pitied <n* assisted. 
— ^Neither the wastes of Sahara or the parched plains of central 
Australia seem to have been designed for the habitation of man 
or beast. — ^Neither Euroipe or Africa is as large as Asia. — 19'othing 
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else pl6Q86S a weak mind as mnoh as flattery.—Few lived ae 
plainly aa Mohunmed. 



• •• 



LESSON XCL 

KISOBLLANEOUB EXERCISE IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

682. Further exercises in false syntax, promiscuously 
arranged, are now presented* for correction. They may 
be divided into lessons of conyenient length. 

Yon and me — ^the Ahnightj hath created both. — I wish I was 
her I Tes, but to be her is impossible. — ^No one oonld have acted 
more gallantly than him who bore the standard of the legion. — 
This ring is almost as dear to me as her who gave it. — And thee 
too, brave son of Abas — I saw thee fall. — The principal is not only 
due, bnt also five years interest 

The first of April is called AH fools Day. — ^Beds are stuffed 
with cat-tails', bat not with cats* tails. — ^Fqr common decency 
sake, be silent. — John Ray, his book. — ^Demosthenes orations are 
more nervous than JBschines. — ^I have read Oowper and Pope's 
Translation of Homer ; the one is in rhyme, the other in blank 
verse. — ^Here is the three judges' of the supreme court opinion. — 
The^ historian Jo6q>hus works are written in Greek. 

Victoria's and Albert's eldest daught€#has married the prince 
of Prussia.'^Bancroft's, the historian's, reputation is deservedly 
great. — The governor's of Texas life has been an eventful one. — 
These volumes are Mr. Hay's clerk's wife's brother's. — ^Rumors 
of the death of the captain of the Star of the West, of Liverpool, 
were current in Wall Street. — ^He who is wise in his own conceit 
I never could tolerate. — ^Two court-martials were held. 

Send up fifty pound of butter, some pickled sheeps' tongues, 
and ten heads of fat cattle. — ^Let all good men r^oice at this, even 
he wl^o has never rcjffoiced before. — ^I do not wish for any coffee 
this morning. — Distribute a few pence among those two poor 
dwarves. — ^Beware evil practices. — ^Montezuma was denied even 
this slight favor. — ^David and Jonathan loved one another. 

La Fayette was voted a township of land and two hundred 
thousand dollars by Congress. — Those men, who 'thought them* 
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selves more wiser than others, have fall^ a viotim to thdr own 
passions. — Were you paid the money? — Oxford TTniversity is of 
eight centuries old. — ^Each pupil is expected to govern themselves. 
— ^The mob, having next broken into some jewellers stores, begun 
to fill its pockets with precious stones. 

Whom do you suppose it was ? — ^Who do you suppose it to be? 
— ^Where have you bought them pencils ? At Mr. Tilden's, the 
bookseller's. — ^Those who consider themselves a good critic are 
not so considered always by others. — 1 will lend you my 
tweezers, if you would be sure to return it. — ^The people of 
Finland is cfdled Finns'. — ^Be sure not to tell nobody whom you 
are. 

He was able to have supported himself and family, and cer^ 
tainly ought to. — ^Nothing hurts my feelings more nor as much 
as a friend's betraying of the trust I have reposed on him.— Every 
soldier exerted themselves to the utmost, as if on th^n alone de- 
pended the issue of the battle. — ^FuU many a good man is over- 
looked in this world ; but in the world to come his good deeds 
will be remembered. — ^He said as how he would come. 

Saturn is surrounded with three bright rings, the inner one 
of which is nineteen thousand miles from the sur&ce of the^ 
planet. — ^The jury could not agree, and so the judgfe allowed it 
to separate. — ^The board of directors looked gravely; in fact a 
frown begun to settle on its face. — Can nothing be done to induce 
this fop and coxcomb ^ abandon their folly 9 — ^These here mos- 
quitoes are very troublesome. — It was this same Oortez who con- 
quered Mexico. 

Saint and shmer will rise together at the last day, to hear his 
doom pronounced. — ^The most beautiful people which are known 
are the Oircassians. — ^It seems as if one or the other must lose 
their life in the conflict. — Otis, as well as Hancock, raised their 
voices against this new agression. — Some German critics main- 
tain (which I can not believe) that no such man as Homer never 
lived. — Neither John or his wife seem to care much for the ex- 
ample they set their children. 

Elizabeth, and her father Henry also, had their favorites. — 
Kot only Oharlemagne, but Haroun al Basohid also, rose superior 
to the princes of their time. — ^Every man has certain rights from 
which they can not be deprived.-^Fraiicis did not remain long in 
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the school his &ther placed him. — "So sahstance which yet has 
been discovered is as heavy as iridium. 

There are two species of buffalo : one inhabiting the northern 
parts of Europe, and which has become very scarce ; the other, 
a native of America, and which is^ more properly called the 
bison. — God watches over us as a father, who He is even to 
the most unworthy of His creatures. — ^The conversation turned 
on the generals and battles who had decided the fate of em- 
pires. 

Hand me that tongs. — ^He lets houses and collects rents, and 
by this means manages to live. — ^The very events whi^h we most 
deplore sometimes turn out most fortunately. — One or the other 
of us are greatly mistaken in their opinion.-^Both parties can not 
be right ; you or we must be' mistaken in your views. — ^If either 
the king or queen knew the condition of their subjects, they would 
do their utmost to relieve them. 

A snake was never seen there, that I know of [as far as I 
know]. — ^Who can be 'expected .to remember the names of all 
the authors and books which the present century has produced t 
— ^They say, which I do not believe, that some people die of a 
broken heart. — ^The rattle-snake, one of the most poisonous of 
reptiles, and who grows from four to six feet in length, is only 
found in America. 

Every one should try to distinguish themsdves in their pro- 
fession. — Measure out five bushel of this oats. — The old and new 
house were both burnt. — Holland, a country that has been rescued 
from the sea, and which possesses very little natural advantages, 
has been converted into one vast garden by the industry of its 
inhabitants. — ^We have some beautiful variegated pansies; here is 
a yellow and a blue one. 

I admit it is dry, the study of grammar.^Robert promises his 
father that he would take his advice and try hard to pay his debts. 
— Send home a couple of gallon of those same molasses we have 
been using. — ^Pope at one time studied painting, but !N'ature had 
jnade him a greater poet than an artist. 

An ant is a model of provident industry ; a grasshopper is a 
type of thoughtless indolence. — ^The self-devotion, no less than 
courage, of La Fayette, commands our admiration.^~It is plain 
from the movements of that poor child that it is grieving fot his 
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brother.-^Old stont gentlemen are generallj good-humored. — 
When Talent and Indastrj contend for the prize, the latter is the 
oftenest winner. 

The price of cotton is fallen. — She mores very graceM.-^The 
whole funily have lovelily jcarried out the principles of their re- 
ligion. — ^The room was not soffidently het. — ^Thej had sawed the 
wood before I seen what they was doing. — ^Name each king of 
England in succession. [As sueeestian implies more than one, it 
should be 2^am9 the iihg$y &o.] 

Who can contemplate without a shndder the hereafter life pf 
the wickedi — ^It is thou that has mined me. — ^The ^^ Pleasures of 
Hope ^* were written by OampbelL — ^The moon was by this time 
risen. — ^A humble mind is ever ready for to acknowledge its fsulta. 
— ^Every person has their friends and enemies; the former he 
should seek to conciliate, the latter to confirm in their attachment. 
— ^Oroesus had much possessions. 

He is entirely undeserving commendation. — ^Tezas or Florida, 
if not both, were admitted into the Union in 1845. — ^The people 
is united in its determinaticm to have the most universal freedom 
of sufiErage. — You should have made them have shook those car- 
pets before this. — ^The indifference, nay the neglect, of the world, 
too often blight the aspirations of genius. — ^I wish that I was in 
Europe. 

The news of the Oonstellfttion's being wrecked and the greater 
part of her crew^s being lost, were received this morning. — ^I have 
heard how that the huifian body ccmtains about thirty pounds of 
blood. — " Grime and Mystery " have just beenpublidied. — Neither 
arguments or force was able to make any impression. — ^Do not 
desert your father or mother in their old age. 

The mind whence such sentiments could come, must be de- 
praved hopelessly. — ^Napoleon found Moscow in flames, which 
was totaUy unexpected. — ^Was you able to buy me a brass com- 
passes? — ^Thom shoes are not too large ; I have no fears but what 
they will answer. — Lot the torrid zone, a wet and dry season 
take the place of winter and summer. — Prudence and' courage 
are both essential to the good general; this in the council, that 
on the field. 

Neither the horse or the .mule have as great powers of en- 
durance as the camel. — ^The phenomena observed last evening 
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was well worth seeing. — ^The yoimgest of my two broth^-in-laws 
is the shrewdest. — He, tired of life, declared that nothing bat 
trials and disappointments are met with in the world. — ^In aban- 
doning of the throne, Oharles Y. hoped to hare regained the 
peace of mind which he had long been deprived ol— Have yon 
waken yonr friend ? 

A rose by any other name wonld smdl as Bweetly.<— Califoniia 
is now producing more gold than any coimtry in the world- 
London is farther north than any other dty in America, — If Xerxes 
had have succeeded in conquering Greece, what incalculable 
changes would have been made in the world's history I — ^I have and 
ever shall insist on the necessity of strict economy on the part of 
government. — ^The rain disappointed us in our excursion; we 
could not go. 

Tour garden looks much better elnce you wed it. — ^To what 
conclusion do you arrive? — Making the experknent, air was 
found to be impenetrable. — ^Where has the snuffers gone? — ^It 
must have been hard to have endured such sufferings. — ^He does 
not mean to deliberately af&ont us. — ^Why have you not kept the 
promise you have made when I was at your house ? 

A honorable man looks down upon the deceitM with su- 
premest contempt. — ^La Fayette is the best character of any in 
French history. — ^He is one of those unfortunates that is always 
discontented with his lot— Has that suds been thrown oat? — ^We 
have now a more promising, wider, and pleasanter field for opera- 
tions.*— A few hours delay is not of much consequence. 

The crew is loud in its complaints. — ^The mule, if it is less 
handsome than the horse, is certainly the most enduring. — ^Which 
is the brightest of those two stars ?— The ladies of old times seem 
to implicitly have believed that they would preserve their beauty 
by washing in dew.-^I, reflecting on the mutability of human 
things, came to the conclusion that all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 

He has waxen all the threads. — Cairo is the largest of any city 
in Africa. — ^Anger is a scorpion that stings itself ; take care that 
thou dost not find it so. — ^The earliest experiments with the air- 
pump showed that air was essential to lifb and combustion. — Of 
what use are fierceness of gesture or loudness of tone to the 
orator ?*-Have a care how you give way to the first advances of 
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sin.— The way how they give their dhina ware each a livdy color- 
ing is a secret. 

The question is whether the i)eople should elect judges or no. — 
The heatiiens are perished out of the land. — ^I told him that if he 
went to-morrow I shall go with him. — ^Dwarf pear-trees are some- 
times loaded down by fruit. — ^Where is Bobert, Jane, and Frank? 
I have some cherries to divide between them. 

A machine has been inyented for the more easily and econom- 
ically elevating of grain to such heights as may be required. — > 
Just think of me entering into one of the &shionable saloons of 
Saratoga in such a garb. — ^No Roman emperor was so cruel nor 
tyrannical as Nero. — ^The Swiss have defended their liberties the 
most resolutely of any other nation. 

The manufactures of Belgium chiefly consist of-laces, silks, and 
carpets. — Can I not prevail over you to return with me? — ^Your 
hat is altogether prettier and preferable to mine. — ^I have no other 
friend but thou. — ^Ben Jonson says that the poet Spenser died by 
want. — There were some disagreeable persons along, and so we 
was disappointed of our excursion. 

The weary sailors heard with delight the woods and groves to 
reecho the notes of countless songsters, and saw with rapture the 
trees to bend under a load of fruit. — ^Tou must have felt the needle 
have passed into the flesh. — A diphthong consists of two vowels^ 
forming one sound. — ^It is singular how an uneducated tinker could 
have produced such a great work. 

Willing or no, we must all die.— An eclipse of the moon is 
caused by the eartii getting between it and the sun. — ^No disease 
was more loathsome nor more dreaded by the people than lep- 
rosy. — Cotton, as a crop, is more valuable, but not so certain, as 
com. — She will not sing for anybody else but he. — She had rather 
stay, if you will promise to stay with her. — ^They dared not to 
start 

He no sooner entered into the house but he came rushing out 
again with these bad news. — ^Whom, wh^i they had scourged him, 
they let him go. — ^Thou shouldst treasure up these counsels deep 
in your heart. — ^When money is to be made, be it never so little, 
every man strives their best to be first on the ground.— They 
compose the easiest, that have learned to compose. 
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LESSON XCIL 

BULBB FOR CAPITALS 

683. Most words commence, with small letters. 
Capitals must be used when required by the following 
rules, and only then : — 

RULES rOB TBI USX OF CAPHAL LSTTXBS. 

684. Begin with a capital, 

I. Every sentence and every line of poetry. 

Examples. — ^Foi^get others* faults. — How bright the day ^— What ia 
fame ? — Custom forms us alL 

" Time is the warp of life ; oh I tell 
The young, the fair, to weave it well." 

n. All proper nouns, and titles of office, honor, and 
respect. 

EzAMPLXS.->-Henry the Fowler, emperor of the Germans ; Robert Roe, 
Esquire; Elizabeth Barrett Browning; the Red River; the Strait of Gib- 
raltar ; High Bridge ; Union Square ; the Superior Court of the City of 
New York; July; Monday. 

m. All adjectives formed from proper nouns. 

Examples. — ^African, Italian, Welsh, Ciceronian ; also adjectives de- 
noting a sect or religion-^Hethodist, Puritan, Catholic, Protestant. 

IV. Common nouns, when personified in a direct 
and lively manner ; not when sex merely is attributed 
to an inanimate object. . 

Examples. — ^Then War waves his ensanguined sword, and fair PecbU 
flees sighing to some happier land. — ^But, The w.n pursues his fiery course ; 
the TiMxm sheds her olvery beams. 

V. All appellations of the Deity, and the personal 
pronouns TTum and He standing for His name. 

088. How do most words commence! 684. Beolte Rule I. for the use of capi- 
tals. In each example, tell which word begins with a capital according to the 
ntle. Recite Rule II. What adjectives must begin with capitals t When must 
•ommon nouns begin with capitals! Recite Rule V. When must a quoted 
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EriXPLis. — ^The Almighty ; the Kmg of kmgs ; the Etenml Eflsenoe ; 
Jehoyah ; the Supreme Bemg; our Father. 

VI. The first word of a complete quoted sentence, 
not introduced by tTiatj if^ or any other conjunction. 

EzAMPLBS. — ^Thomson says, '* Success makes yillams honest** But^ 
Thomson says that "sacoess makes yiUains honest.** 

Vil. Every noun, adjective, and verb in the titles 
of books and headings of chapters. 

Examples. — ^Butler's ** Treatise on the History of Ancient Philoso- 
phy**; Ck>ii8in*8 ** Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good **. 

Vlil. Words that denote the leading subjects of 
chapters, articles, or paragraphs. 

A word defined, for instance, may commence with a capital — Do not 
introduce capitals too freely under this rule. When in doubt^ use a smaU 
letter. 

IX. The pronoun /and the interjection O. 

X. Words denoting great events, eras of history, 
noted written instruments, extraordinary physical phe- 
nomena, and the like. ^ , 

BxAMPLKS. — ^The Creation ; the Ck>nfu8ion of Languages ; the Bestora- 
tion; the Dark Ages; the Declaration of Independence; the Aurora 
Borealis. 

XL Letters standing for words are generally written 
as capitals. 

BzAicPLKS. — k» D., for anno Domini^ in the year of our Lord ; LL.D.y 
for legum doctor^ doctor of laws. 

BXBBCISB. 

Correct ths wnaU Utters and capitals improperly used, 
Uhdeb Bulb I.— order is heaven's first Law. — ^All Tmth is 

■entenoe oommenoe with a capital, and when notf Beeite Bale YII., relating to 
the titles of books. Beeite Bale VIII. What may commence with a capital 
under this nilef What caution is girenf Beeite Bale IX. Beeite Bnle X., re> 
lating to words denoting great erents, &c. Beoite Bule XL, relating to letters. 
What does a. n. stand for f What does LL.D. stand forf How are these abbr^ 
Ylatlons written t 
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I^reoiaiu. — ^Low Fortrme plies her Sports 1 — ^Is not hope a flatterer f 
— gratitude is the heart's Memory. — ^paj as you go. 
be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 
his praise is Lost who stays till All commend. 

UsTDio Rule II. — The sarmatians inhabited what is now known 
asj>oland. — ^mayorgrey and the Oommon council received gov- 
ernor hawkins and general smith at the city hall, and escorted 
them up Clinton avenue to The park.^ — ^The apennines run through 
Italy.— Cecil, lord burleigh, was queen elizabeth's Premier for forty 
Years. 

Ukdsb Bulb m., lY. — ^How often we hear of welsh flannel, 
irish whiskey, scotch Ale, london porter, Swedish iron, dutch cheese, 
russian isinglass, and french Lace I — ^The Spanish minister and the 
representative of the ottoman porte have just visited the british 
frigate. — ^Here are Byron Collars for sale. — ^May health paint thy 
cheeks with her brightest colors I 

There pleasure decks her guilty Bowers, 
And dark oppression builds her Towers. 

Under Bule Y., VL — ^Lift up your hearts to the supreme ruler 
of the Universe. — ^the jews are still looking for their messiah, 
their promised saviour. — ^Trulyhas the Poet said, "the hand of 
god has written legibly." — ^Attila called himself "The Scourge 
of god ". — ^'Tis said that " conscience is man's most faithf q1 friend.'' 
— ^How much truth there is in this old proverb : "all is not Gold 
that glitters." 

Undeb Bttle Yll., IX. — ^for the Student i think there are few 
Books more valuable than hallam's "introduction to the litera- 
ture of europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies." — There is much Wit in a Volume that i have lately read, 
entitled "What i saw in ctdifomia; or, a three months* tour 
among the placers." Shall i reason further with you, o ungrate- 
ful men? 

UnmsB Bule X., XI.-*A truthM history of the days of 
chivalry, the crusades, and the feudal system, will find Beaders 
enough. — ^Put your letter in the p. o. before two o'clock p. m., 
and you wHl receive an answer by 8 a. m. to-morrow. — S. Jones, 
m. d. 

Miscellaneous. — ^the moors, having conquered northern africa, 
crossed the straits of gades, now gibraltar, into spain, in 710. — 
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sL paul preached at philippi in Tfaraoe, a.d* 61, the fifrt diriatiah 
Sermon delivered in ensope. 

maker, preaerver, mj redeemer, god! 

whom have i in the heavens but thee alone ? 

death^s bnt a path that must be trod, 
if man would ever pass to god. 

Next with a Shudder 1 beheld consmnption^s snnken Cheek and 
wasted Form.^K) pitiless Destroyer, spare thy Victim I — ^i have 
read in spenser that "love is a celestial Harmony of likely hearts." 
— fervently must we all ezdaim : "may the Horrors of the firench 
revolution never be repeated 1 " 



LESSON XOIII. 

PUNCTUATION. 

685. Fnnotuation is the art of dividing written Ian- 
^age by points, in order that the meaning may be 
readily understood. 

686. The Punctuation-points are as follows : — 

Period, • Semicolon, ; 

Interroqation-point, ? Comma, ^ 

EXCLAMATION-POIMT, I DaSH, — 

Colon, : Parentheses, ( ) 

Brackets, [ ] 

687. The Period. — ^A period must be placed after 
every declarative and imperative sentenc^ and every 
abbreviated word ; as, " Virtue is the only nobility." 
" Obey your parents." " "We write Jos. for JameSj 
N. Y. for New Yorky no. for wumber^ George 1. for 
George FirsV^ 

688. When we have two distinct but kindred propositions, if they ar« 

686w Define Ponotnation. 688. Hentioii the panctnatlon-polntii. 687. Oive 
the rule for the tue of the period. 688. When we have two dlBtlnot bnt kindred 
Vropoeitionsi what two modes of pondtoatlng hav« wet When most we nae th* 
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short, we may either separate them inth the edon or semicolon, and thus 
form one compound sentence ; or we may use the period, and thus make 
two sentences. Always follow the former course, if the propositions are 
connected by the conjunction and^ fwy or homwtr ; for it is not elegant 
to commence a sentence with these conjunctions. 

" Adversity is the touch-stone of principle. Without it, a man hardly 
knows whether he is honest or not." Here a semicolon may be substi- 
tuted for the period after prineipU, If the propositions are connected by 
the conjunction /(>r, a semicolon must be used : " Adversity is the touch- 
stone of principle ; for without it," &c. 

689. A period after an abbreviation does not take the place of other 
points. Punctuate just as if the word were not abbreviated. But, at the 
end of a sentence closing with an abbreviation, only one period must be 
used. Thus : " Go to the P. 0., I tell you, and ask for a letter for H. 
Rob, jr., M. D." 

690. Some common abbreviations, with the meaning 
of which every one should be familiar, are now pre- 
sented. 

COMMON ABBREVIATIONS. 



A. B., Badielor of Arts. 

A.O., ante Christum^ before 

Christ 
A. H., Master of Arts. 

A. M., ante meridiem^ morning 

B. C, before Christ. 
Co., County, Company. 

Cor. Sec., CorrcEqponding Secre- 
tary. 

n. D., Doctor of Divinity. 

Do., ditto, the same. 

D. v., deo vclente, God willing. 

£. K, errors excepted. 

Esq., Esquire, 

F. R. S., Fellow of the Boyal Soci- 
ety. 

Hon., Honorable. 



Id., idem^ the same. 
I. e., «i eat, that is. 
I. H. S., Jeaus hominuai ialvatcr^ 

Jesus Sayiour of men. 
Inst., instant, of this month. 
LL. D., Legum Doctor^ Doctor of 

Laws, 
k. C, Member of Congress. 
M. D., Doctor of Medicine. 
Mem., memorandum. 
Messrs., memewrsy gentlemen.. 
M. P., Member of Police. 
Mr., Mister. 
Mrs., Mistress. 
MS., manuscript. 
N. B., nota hene^ mark welL 
P. M., Postmaster. 



colon or gemicolont Why! Oive an example. 689. What directions are given 
for punotnating, when a period iB used after an abbreviation t What is said of a 
aentence olodng wltli an abbreviation f 090. What point follows eaoh abbrevia^ 
tion presented in the list t Wly is tbere no period between the two f < in LL, D. 7 
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p. IL, pott nuridUmj evoilng. 

P.O., Post Office. 

Ph> tern., pro temp<Mre, for the time. 

Proz., proximo, of next month. 

P. S., Postscript. 

Qy., Query. 

Rec Sec, Becording Secretary. 

Bey,, Reverend. 



R.R., Railroad. 

Sec, Secretary. 

St., Saint, street 

Ult, ultimo, of last month. 

U. S. A., United States of Amerka. 

U. S. A. , United States Army. 

U. S. N., United States Navy. 

Viz., videlieet, namely. 



691. The iNTEBEOGATioN-PorNT. — ^An interrogafaoii- 
point mofit be placed after every interrogatiye sentence, 
member, and clause; also^ after the interjections eh 
and hey J implying a question. "Has air height?" 
" Air has weight ; do you not believe it i " " Ton 
thought it would rain, hey ? " 

692. ThbExclamation-point. — ^An exclamation-point 
must be placed after every exclamatory sentence, mem-' 
ber, clause, and expression ; as, " How disgusting is 
vice I " " Life is short ; how careful we should be to 
use it aright I " " For shame 1 " 

An exclamation-point must also be placed after 
every interjection except O, ehj and hey, unless very 
closely connected with other words; as, "Ah! who 
could have foreseen it ? " " Pshaw 1 you are trifling." 

EXSBGISB. 

Introdtiee ths peripd^ interrogation-painty exdamatitmrpoint^ 
and capitaU, where they are needed ;r-The good are better made 
by ill — We have reoeived good, and shall we not receive evil — 
His last words (ah how well I remember them) were, ''My son, 
beware of the first adyances of sin " — ^What singular traditions 
the Laplanders have — ^They asked Galileo whether he would re- 
nounce his doctrines (§ 478) — ^They asked Galileo, '' will you re- 
nounce your doctrines" — ^Aim at perfection aflSiction is a school 



•hriH 



flOL Where most en iDterrogation-point be pieced t 602. Where mnit en exdamih 
ttoQ'polnft he placed I After what pert of q^eech mnit an exelamatlon-potet ante 
^naedff • 
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of yktae how fiillj are rnanj of the forms of etiquette where 
was Homer bom many a man addresses another as mr or esq, 
according as he dressed ill or well— Wm A Steyens A H Fres— 
The wind is NE 
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LESSON XOIV. 

PUNCTUATION (CONTINUED) 

698. The Colon. — ^The colon indicates the next 
greatest degree of separation to that denoted by the 
period. 

694r. A colon must be placed between the great di- 
yisions of sentences, when minor divisions occnr that 
are separated by semicolons; as, '^Man has effected 
wonders ; he is every day advancing in knowledge and 
power : yet, surpassed by nature even in her humblest 
efforts, he can not so much as make a blade of grass." 

A colon must also be placed before a formal enu- 
meration of particulars, or a direct quotation, referred 
to by the words thtM^ foUcmmg^ as foUawSj this, these, 
&c. " There is much justice in this warning of Lava- 
ter : * Beware of him who hates the laugh of a child.' " 

A formal enumeration is one in which the words Jirst, teconcBy, &c., 
or similar terms, are introdnced. These words are set off with the comma, 
the particulars are separated by the seniicoloii, and b^ore the whole enu- 
meration a colon must be placed. Thus : **• There were four great empires 
in ancient times: first, the Assyrian; second, the Persian; third, the 
Macedonian ; and fourth, the Roman.** 

695. Thb SsaaooLON. — ^The semicolon indicates the 
next greatest degree of separation to that denoted by 
the colon. 

683. What degree of ■eparatlon does the colon Indicate t 604. Give the mie 
relating to the use of the colon between the great dlTisioDB of sentences. Qive the 
role relating to a formal enumeration of particnlars. What is meant by tL formal 
anumentiont OM. What degree of aeparation does the aemloolan indioatet 
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696. BuU I. — ^A Bemicolon must be placed between 
the members of compoimd sentences, unless the connec- 
tion is exceedingly close ; as " The wheel of fortune is 
ever turning ; who can say, ^ I shall be uppermost to- 
morrow ' ? " 

If the members are very short, and the comiection is close, the comma 
may be used m stead of the semicolon ; as, "Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses." 

697. iJ-wfo IL — ^A semicolon must be placed be- 
tween the great divisions of sentences, when minor 
divisions occur that are separated by commas; as, 
" Plato called beauty a privilege of nature ; Theocritus, 
a delightful prejudice." 

698. Rule III. — ^A semicolon must be placed before 
an enumeration of particulars, when the names of the 
objects merely are given, without any formal introduc- 
tory words ; as, " There are three cases ; the nomina- 
tive, the possessive, and the objective." 

699. RuU IV. — ^A semicolon must be placed before 
OB^ when it introduces an example ; as at the close of 
the last paragraph. 

BXEBCISB. 

havrt aU the pavnU thus far treated, where they are required : 
— ^Five great enemies to onr peace are constantly' harassing ns 
avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride — Books are our best 
friends they are ever ready with cheerfdl words yet how many 
there are that never have recourse to their friendly sympathy — 
Beneca Bams np the matter thus ^^ I would rather never receive 
a kindness than never bestow one " — Labor not to be rich oease 
from thine own wisdom — A good book, in the language of the 

680. Becite Bale L for the use of the semiooloii, relating to compound eentenoee. 
When may the comma be used in stead of the semicolon f 697. Becite Bole ILt 
relating to the great divisions of sentences. 608. Becite Bole III., relating to an 
ennmeration of particulars. 690. Becite Bnle IV., relating to examples. 
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booliasellers, is a salable one in that of the cnrions, a scaroe one 
in that of men of sense, a 'useful one — ^There are three safe guides 
to eternity first a sound head secondly an honest heart thirdly an 
humble spirit — ^The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity but 
a wounded spirit who can bear 



LESSON XCV, 

PUNCTUATION (CONTINUED). 

YOO. The Comma. — ^The comma indicates the least 
degree of separation denoted by any point. 

701. MvU I. — ^Adjuncts and clauses, not essential 
to the meaning of a sentence, or modifying the whole 
proposition, are set off with a comma on -each side, 
when introduced between a subject and its verb, or 
other parts that are closely connected. 

At the comtiencement or end of a sentence, such 
adjuncts and clauses are set off with a comma after or 
before them, as the case may be. 

Examples. — ^The bones of birds, in a word, combine strength with 
lightness, in a remarkable degree. — ^Blankets, which derived their name 
tcom (Thomas Blanquet, were introduced into England in 1S40. — 67 the 
way, gmipowder was first known to the Chinese.— No one can be an atheist, 
if he will only examine his own structure. 

702. Subjects introduced by as well aSy and not, &o., fall under this 
rule ; as, " Toledo, as well as Damascus, was noted fop its sword-blades.'* 

703. Smgle words relating to a whole proposition, and all Yocatlv^ex- 
pressions, are also set off with the comma. " Galileo, accordingly, was 
imprisoned." " Smile, Fortune, smile on our attempt." 

704. No comma must be placed between restrictiye adjuncts or clauses 
and that which they restrict; as, "All must pay the debt of nature,^ 
" All that glitters^ is not gold.** 



700. What degree of ieparation doen the eomma indioate f 70l.*Beoite Bulo 
I. for the use of the comma, relating to adjuncts and danees. At the oommence- 
ment or end of a sentence, how are such adjuncts and clauses punctuated t Give 
tfxamples. 702. What subjects fall under this rulef 703. What single words are 
also set off witl^ the eoo^mat 704. What is the principle relating to restrictive 

13 • * 
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706. jRule II. — ^A noun in apposition, modified by 
an adjunct or adjective, is generally, with its modifiers, 
set off by the comma ; as, ^' Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
was defeated by Octavius." 

706. Hule III— A comma must be placed after the 
logical subject (§ 108) of a sentence, when it ends with 
a verb, or consists of several parts which are them- 
selves separated by the comma ; as, " All that glitters, 
is not gold," " Envy, anger, and pride, are our worst 
enemies." 

707. Htde IV. — A comma must be placed between 
short members of compound sentences, connected by 
andy hdy or^ novy /or, heca/use, whereas^ and other 
conjunctions; as, ^^ Scanty dazzles, but amiability 
charms." 

A comma must also be placed before a conjunction oomiectiiig the paita 
of a compound predicate, unless they are very short and so doeely con- 
nected that no point is admis^ble ; as, " The sun shines on all, CTcn the 
wicked and ungrateful.** 

708. Mule Fl — A comma must be placed before or 
introducing an equivalent, or a claxise defining the 
writer's meaning ; as, " Spelter, or zinc, comes chiefly 
from Germany." 

709. Bule VI. — ^A comma must be placed before 
an/?, or, and nor, preceding the last of a series of 
clanses, or words that are the same part of speech and 
in the same construction ; as, " Sunshine, clond, and 
storm, all are sent for some wise purpose." 

710. Bule VII — ^When, to avoid repetition, cmd, 

adjQnctg and clauses t !706. Recite Rule IT., relating to nonns In appositioii. 
708. Recite Rule III., relating to the l(^cal subject of a sentence. 707. Recite 
Rule rv., relating to short members of compound sentences. What is the rule 
relating to a compound predicate t 708. Recite Rule V., relating to or, 709. Re- 
elte Rule Vl^ relating to and^ or, and nor. 710. Recite Rule VII., relating to thu 



{?r, noTj or a verb previously used, is omitted, a comma 
takes its place. 

" Tin is found in England, Bohemia, Saxony, Malacca, and Banca." 
In stead of saying England and Bohemia and Saxony and Malaeca, to avoid 
repetition we omit and, and a comma takes its place. ** Hethusaleh was 
the oldest man ; Samson, the strongest** Was is omitted after Samson, 
and a conmia takes its place. 

711. Hule VIII. — ^Words used in pairs take a com- 
ma after each pair. " Joy and sorrow, cloud and sun- 
shine, are alike sent for our benefit." 

712. Hide IX. — ^Words repeated for the sake of em- 
phasis must be set off with their adjuncts, if they have 
any, by the comma. " TAth, truth, and nothing but 
truth, will satisfy the candid inquirer;" 

EXEBCISS. 

iMfftt the points thtufar treated: — Be temperate temperate 
I say that you may avoid disease — ^Fashion for the most part is 
nothing hut the ostentation of riches — ^Where if I may ask are 
the modesty and self-restraint the industry and honesty of our 
ancestors — Bom four years after the crucifixion of Christ Jose- 
phus lived to witness the destruction of Jerusalem — ^By the Per- 
sian the Turk and the Arab carpets are ranked among the 
necessaries of life They form with his cushions and divan all his 
furniture his seat his bed his table He must have his prayer- 
carpet spread out on which to kneel at the appointed hour he 
must have his Staoking-carpet on which to recline and dream 
away his time there must be a carpet for tent and harem bazaar 

and mosque 

As darkness begins bats issue from the fissures of walls and 
other hiding-places where they have sought shelter during the 
day and by their active flight capture such insects as are then on 
the wing gnats musquitoes moths beetles &o The service which 
they thus render is very considerable particnlarly in tropieal 
regions where they swarm Jby myriads 

omlirion of a conjunction or verb. 711. Recite Rule Vni.,»]atlng to word* uied 
In pairs. 112. Recite Rule IX., relating to wordi rejnated. 
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LESSON XCVL 

PUNCTUATION (CONTINUED). 

713. The DASH.-^The dash is used to denote, 

L A break in the construction. "Gloiy — ^what 

is it?" 

n. A transition in the sentiment from grave to 
humorous. "London is noted for its magnificent 
biiildings, its extensive shipping, and — ^its dexterous 
pickpockets." 

ni. A sudden interruption. " You know my feel- 
ings ; you know — " " HoW ! " interrupted my friend. 

IV. Hesitation. " Such a man is a— a— I know not 
what to call him." 

Y. An abrupt or exclamatory repetition. "Such 
was the testimony of Solomon — Solomon, who had aU 
the pleasures of the world at his command." 

1H. A dash is sometimes used to denote the omission of letters, figures, 
or words ; as, '*In the year 18 — ^ I stopped over night at the village of 
G— .'» 

715. A dash after other points makes them indicate a greater degree 
of separation than they generally denote. 

716. Fabentheses. — ^Marks of parenthesis are used 
to enclose words which explain, modify, or add to the 
main proposition, when so introduced as to break the 
connection between dependent parts and interfere with 
the harmonious flow. "The Saxons (for they de- 
scended from the ancient Sacse) retained for centuries 
the energy and morality of their ancestors." 

717. BsAOEETs. — ^Brackets are used principally in 

713. For what five porpoBes is the daah used t 714. What else is the dash used 
to denote Y 715. What is the effeot of the dash after other points f 716. For what 
are marks of parenthesis used f 717. Where and for what are brackets prinoipally 
used? 
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quoted passages, to enclose words improperly omitted, 
or added by way of correction, observation, or explana- 
tion. " She is weary with [of] life." 

EXEBCISE. 

Punettiate the following sentences : — ^He who plays the tyraat 
in his own family is a a a what term can I find strong enough to 
express my contempt — ^Archimedes the great Sicilian philosopher 
and what ancient philosopher ranks higher was ignorant of some 
things that are now known to every intelligent school-hoy — 
Phonography and nnder this head we include every method of 
writing by signs that represent the sounds of language is a 
great improvement on stenography— Whait are they all worth 
the triumphs and honors of the world — ^This ifas the state of 
things in Home Bome the queen-city of the world — "They rise 
successive should the author not have said succesmdy and succes- 
sive fall " . 

The Bomans were at war with the Persians and their supply 
of silk from this source being cut off they sought unsuccessfully 
to obtain it through other channels About this time two monks 
who had penetrated to China returned to Constantinople bring- 
ing with them the news that this wonderM serieum for such was 
the Latin name of silt was the produce of a little worm which 
changed into a moth they had observed many of the processes 
by which it was prepared for use The Boman emperor offered 
them great rewards to return and procure some of the eggs of 
this wonderful worm which they did at the hazard of their lives 
652 AD and the few eggs which they brought concealed in a hol- 
low stick were the stock from which all the silk-worms since 
reared in Europe have descended 
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LESSON xovn. 

A#0BTR0PHE. -HYPHEN. — QUOTATION-POINTS. 

718. Besides the punctuation-points, the following 
marks are used in written and printed matter : the 

718. Wbat marks besidea the punctuation-points are nsed In written and 



2Y0 APOBTROPHK. — JSYVBm. — QUOTATKHT-POINTB* 

Apostrophe ( ' ), the Hyphen ( - ), and Quotation-points 

(« »)• 

719. The Aposteophe. — ^The apostrophe denotes the 
omission of a letter or letters, and the possessive case 
of noims, 

BxAXPXiXS. — ^HU for it u ; «*en for even ; dovCi for do not; tho^ for 
though ; o'clock for on [the] clock. So, in the possessiye : hero\ Charleit\ 
mcrCfy children\ heroes'. But remember tbat the personal pronomis never 
take the apostrophe in the possessive case : ours, yours, hers, theirs. 

720. The Hyphen. — ^The hyphen is nsed to connect 
the elements of a componnd word, when each retains 
its own accent; as, castle-builder, father-in-law, red- 
hot, law-abiding, inside-out. 

The hyphen is also used after a complete syllable at 
the end of a line, to connect the parts of a divided 
word. The hyphen may also be used in stead of the 
diaeresis, to denote that the final vowel of a prefix does 
not form a diphthong with the first vowel of a primi- 
tive ; as, pre-engagement, re-establish. 

721. Quotation-points. — Quotation-points are used 
to enclose words quoted from an author or speaker, or 
represented in narrative as employed in dialogue ; as, 
"Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.'^ 

V22. When the sabstonce merely is given, and not the exact words^ 
quotation-points are unnecessary. 

723. Matter within quotation-points is to be punctuated just as if it 
stood in any other position. 

V24. When quotation-points are needed at the end of a sentence, they 
come after whatever other point is reqmred fhere, if this point applies to 
. — — 1 

printed matter f 719. What does the apostrophe denote? Give examples. 
720. For what is the hyphen used f For what Is it nsed at the end of n line f For 
what purpose Is it nsed in stead of the dteresisf 721. What are quotation-points 
used to enclose t 722. When are quotation-points onnecessary t 728. Uow is matter 
within quotation*pointB to he punctuated f 724. How are quotation-points to stand, 
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the quotation alone^ but before this point,^ if it applies to the whole sen- 
tence and not exdusively to the quotation ; as, Pilate asked, *^ What is 
truth ? " Where now is the " man of destiny " ? 

725. A quotation within a passage that is itself quoted, is enclosed be- 
tween Single Quotation-points (< ') ; as, *^ I would remind you that Toung 
calls man an * insect infinite*.'* 

■* J 

BXBBOISE. 

^unctuaie^ and insert the apo8trop7ie, the hyphen^ and quota- 
tion-ptnntSy where they are required : — The following ever to bo 
remembered couplet is from Popes Moral Essays 
Tis education forms the common mind 
Just as the twig is bent the trees inclined 
Now continued the cavalier lets seek this fair groves friendly 
shelter and mid its cool retreats enjoy that friendship which ac- 
cording to the poet is a heavn in epitome — ^Now there 11 be no 
delay een tho they meet a stiff sonwester — ^Temptations says Fene- 
lon are files that rub off mnch of our self confidence — ^Verj forcibly 
says the poet 

How poor how rich how abject how august 
How complicate how wonderful is man 
At twenty three he was a hare brained youth who d brook no 
counsel — ^I d rather wait than go thro such a rain — ^The aveng- 
ing power belongs to one alone 



LESSON XCVIII. 

FiaUBES OF BTYMOLOGY.-PIGUBBS OP 6YKTAX. 

726. Observe £he following sentence : — • 

" ' Keath a tyrant^s yoke the people languish.^ 

This sentence in plain language and according to the ordinary mode 
of expression would read thus : '* The people languish beneath a tyrant^s 
power." Three things are to be noticed : 1. In the original sentence, the 

relatively to other x>ointB at the end of a sentence t 725. YHien are single quota- 
tion-points to be used f 

726. Repeat the sentence presented at the commencement of the lesson. What 
three things are to he noticed in eonneotion with it t What are snch changes 
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word Vteo/A is used for the ordinary fonn beneath, 2. Tlie natimd order 
of the words is changed. 8. The word yoke is nsed, not in its oidinaiy 
signification, a wooden frame by which two oxen are connected for draw^ 
ing, but in the sense of power tyrannically exerted. We See then that 
changes may be made in the form, construction, and application of words. 
Such changes are called Figures. 

727. A Figure is a mode of expression in vliich the 
ordinary form, construction, or application of words is 
changed. 

728. Figures may be divided into three classes : — 

1. Those in which the ordinary form of words is 
changed, called Figures of Etymology. 

2. Those in which the ordinary construction of 
words is changed, called Figures of Syntax. 

3. Those in which the ordinary application of words 
is changed, called Figures of Ehetoric. 

729. FiGUEEs OF Etymology. — ^The most important 
figures of etymology are as follows : A-phser'-e-sis, 
Pros'-the-sis, Syn'-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pe, Par-a-go'-ge, and 
Tme'-sis. 

Aphseresis . is the elision of a letter or letters from 
the beginning of a word ; as, Hwixt for hetwixt. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or letters to a 
word ; as, ledauh for damh^ ybent for lent. 

Syncope is the elision of a letter or letters from the 
middle of a word ; as, giv*n for given. 

Apocope is the elision of a letter or letters at the 
end of a word ; as, i^ tK midst, for in the midst. 

Paragoge is the annexing of a letter or letters to a 
word ; as, steepy for steep. 

Tmesis is the separation of the elements of a com- 



called? 727. What is a Figure? 728. How may figures be divided! Define and 
name these three classes. 729. Mention the most important figures of etymol<^7. 
Define Apheresis. Define Prosthesis. Define Syncope. Define Apocope. De* 
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pound by some intervening word or words ; as, whose 
sins soever for whosesoever sinsy the live day long for 
the livelong day. 

730. FiGUBES OF Syntax. — ^The most important 
figures of syntax are as follows: — ^El-lip'-sis, Ple'-o- 
nasm, Syl-lep'-sis, and Hy-per'-ba-ton. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words, neces- 
sary to the complete construction of a sentence, but not 
essential to its meaning. !N^umerous examples of this 
figure were presented in Lesson LXVm. 

Pleonasm is the use of words not necessary to the con- 
struction ; as, " He that cometh, let him come quickly," 
— for " Let him* that cometh, come quickly." — Super- 
fluous words generally weaken the style. Pleonasm 
should be sparingly used, and only when it is naturally 
introduced under the influence of strong emotion. 

Syllepsis is the construing of words according to the 
meaning they convey, and not by the strict require- 
ments of grammatical rules. 

'* Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ unto 
themJ" In this example, city is in the third, singular ; and, according to 
§ 666, them should be it, . By the eity^ however, is meant the people m 
the city, and the pronoun referring to it may therefore, by syllepsis, be put 
In the pluraL 

We have numerous examples of syllepffls in masculine and feminine 
pronouns used with reference to inanimate objects personified ; as, **Kight 
spread her mantle o^er the earth.'* 

Hyperbaton is a deviation from the natural ar- 
rangement of words ; as. Thee I revisit for / revisit 
thee. 

fine Fanig<^. Define Tmeds. 730l Mention the mcwt Importimt figures Of syn- 
tax. Define EUlptis. Define Pleonasm. What is generally the efl'ect of saper- 
flnouB words! What is said respecting the use of pleonasm t Define Syllepsis. 
Give an example of this figure. In what have we numerous examples of syllep- 
sis f Define Hyperbaton. Of what Is hyperbaton a distinguishing feature! 
What is its effect, when Judlolonsly used t To what Is it liable to lead t 

12* 
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This figure is one of the distiogiuBhing features of poetry. Jadidoady 
used, it imparts variety and strength to composition ; but care must be 
taken that it does not lead to obscurity. 

EXSBCISB. 

Faint out the Jtguret of et/ymology and the figuree (tf syntax 
that occur in tJie following sentences : — ^Israel pitched their tents 
in the desert. — ^Redemption I 'twas the favor of the skies. — ^Each 
in other's count'nance read his own dismay. — ^Far adown the 
Tasty gnlf plunged the archangel.-^Sach is their love to os ward. 
— ^'Gainst him discharge thy shafts entipped with 4ame. — Sweet 
Evening — ^how she fans our cheek with her oool breath 1 — Oft with 
th' enchantress of his soul he talks. 

" Fashion, leader of a chatt'rmg train, 
Whom man for his own hurt permits to reign, 
Who shifts and changes all things but his shape, 
And wonld degrade her vot'ry to an ape, 
The fhiMol parent of abase and wrong, 
Holds a usurped dominion o'er his tongue ; 
There sits and prompts him with his own disgraoOi 
Prescribes the themie, the tone, and the grimace, 
And, when accomplished in her wayward school, 
Galls gentleman whom she has made a fool,'' 
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LESSON XCIX. 

FIGURES OF BHBTOBIO. 

731. The most important figures of rhetoric are SA 
follows: — Sim'-i-le, Met'-a-phor, Al'-le-go-ry, Me-ton'- 
y-my, Sy-nec'-do-che, Hy-per'-bo-le, Vi'-sion, Per-son-i- 
fl-ca'-tion, An-tith'-e-sis, Cli'-max, I'-ro-ny, and A-poph'- 
a-sis. 

732. Simile is the direct comparison of one object 
to another, and is generally denoted by like, as, or ao. 

731. Mention the most important fignres of rhetoric. 732. Define Simile. 
How is the Comparison eomotlmea made t For whal pnrpofles are aimileB lued t 
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" Laws axe like cobwebs, which catch small flies, but 
let wasps and hornets through." 

Sometimes the comparison ifl made without any formal term to denote 
it. Thus : *^ Adversity brings to light the merit in a man ; a gem is lus- 
treless till, it is rubbed and polished." Here we have a good simile, though 
neither like^ as, nor so appears. — Similes are used either to explain the 
meaning or embellish the style. 

783. Metaphor is the implyiBg of a resemblance be- 
tween two objects, not by any tenn denoting Bimilitude, 
but by assigning to one the name, attribute, or action 
of the other ; as, " Flattery is a sort of bad money, to 
which our vanity gives currency." 

Metaphor is the commonest of all figures. It appears in various forms, 
sometimes in a single word. We use metaphorical language, when we 
speak of a k<xrd heart, a eold reception, bright hopes, fancies gambol' 
ling unhridled through the brain, pleasures strevoed over the highway of 
life, Ac. 

734. Allegory is a combination of kindred meta- 
phors, forming a kind of story, whereby it is sought to 
teach some important truth. 

Most of the parables of Scripture are forms of this figure. Sometimes 
an allegory is so extended as to fiU a volume ; as in the case of Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress ". 

735. Metonymy is calling one object by the name 
of another that sustains some relation to it. The prin- 
cipal relations on which this figure is founded, are as 
follows : — 

1. Cause and effect ; as, '* Extrayagance is the ruin of many,^'— that 
is, the cause of ruin. 

2. ^cestor and descendants ; as, " Then shaU Jvdah kiumph,**— that 
is, the descendants of Judah, 

8. Attribute and that to which it belongs ; as, ^^Prufe shall be brought 

low," — ^that is, the proud, 

■■-■■■ . . , 

783. Define Metaphor. As regards frequency of nee, bow does metaphor com- 
pare with other figures f Give examples of conunon metaoborioal expressions. 
T84. Define Allegory. What examples of allegory are alltMed to f 735. Defins 
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4. Container and thing contained; as, ** Jerusalem shall rejoice,*-^ 
that is, the people of Jerusalem, 

5. Emblem and thing represented ; as, *^ This was offensiye to ih% 
crown^^ — ^that is, the hing, 

6. Material and thing made of it ; as, " Gold is aU-powerfuI,** — that is, 
money. 

736. Synecdoche is using the name of a part for that 
of the whole, the name of the whole for that of a part, 
or a definite number for an indefinite ; as, " My roof 
is at your service," — ^tiiat is, my house. " His head is 
grey," — ^that is, his hair, " A hundred swords leaped 
from their scabbards," — that is, a great number. 

737. Hyperbole is the exaggerating of an attribute, 
or the assigning to a subject of some impossible act ; 
as, " Her brow was as white as sriowP " So bright 
their arms that the sun himself sta/rted with sudden 
fright." 

738. Vision is the representing of past events as 
now going on, or what is merely imagined as actually 
seen; as, 

" Lo ! anointed by Heayen with the vials of wrath. 
Behold where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight; 
Bise, rise, ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! " 

739. Personification is the attributing of sex or life 
to an inanimate object, or intelligence to an inferior 
creature ; as, " Then the hutterfly spoJce^ with a glance 
of disdain." 

740. Antithesis is the contrasting of opposites, to 
heighten their effect ; as, " Hatred stirreth up strife ; 
but love covereth all sins." 

741. Climax is such an arrangement of words, 

Hetonymy. HeDtla| the principal relations on which metonymy is founded, and 
irivv an example of each. 7^. J>eflne Synecdoche. 7S7. Define Hyperbole. f8&. 
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clauses, members, or sentences, that the weakest may 
stand first, and that each in turn, rising in importance, 
may make a deeper impression on the mind than the 
one before it ; as, " Then Yirtue hecame silent^ hea/rtr 
sickj pined away^ and diedP 

742. Irony is the asserting of directly the opposite 
of what we wish to be understood ; as when I say, 
" Go on ; time is worth nothing^^ — meaning that it is 
very valuable. 

74:3. Apophasis is the pretended suppression of what 
one is all the time actually mentioning ; as, ^^IshaU 
say nothing of the immorality prevalent in Paris — ^im- 
morality which is all the more dangerous, because ar- 
rayed in the most attractive garbs." 

EXBBCISS. 

Point cut the figures^ whether of etymology^ syntax^ or rhetorie : 
— ^As cold waters to a thirsting soul, so is good u&wa £rom a far 
country. — ^Is the pen mightier than the sword? — ^Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful. — 
Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out ; so, where there is 
no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth. — ^What shall induce a man to 
deny his faith? Shall love of pleasure? shall ambition? shall 
persecution? shall the certainty of death itself ?— Her tears might 
have put out a world on fire. — ^Reverence the hoary head. — ^Then 
groan'd the Earth. — ^When there's a fire, be sure to throw the 
looking-glasses out of the window, and caiTy the feather beds 
carefully down in your arms. — To waste one's tiijie is foolish, not 
to mention the sin involved in it. '^ 

"But hark! thro' the fast-flashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? " 

"Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 

Define Vision. 78% Define Personification. 740. Define Antitbeilf. 741 Define 
Climax 742. Define Irony. 743. Define Apophails. 
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Thy joyons youth, began— but jxoi to fade* ^ 

When all the sister planets have decayed ; 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below $ 
Thon, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's ftmeral pile I " 



• •• 



LESSON C. 

PBOSODT. 

744. Prosody is that part of grammar which treats 
of the quantity of syllables, of feet, and the modes in 
which they are combined in verse. 

745. Verse is language so arranged in lines that 
syllables of a certaiii length may occur at certain in- 
tervals. 

Verse is the form hi which poetry generally appears. Poetry is dis- 
ttnguiahed from prose not only by this form, but by its containing more 
figures, as well as peculiar words and expressions. 

746. There are two kinds of verse, Rhyme and 
Blank Verse. 

747. Khyme is that kind of verse in which there is 
a correspondence of sound in the last syllables of two 
or more lines; as, 

** True wit is nature to advantage dreu^ 
What oft was thought, but ne^er so well exprest'd.^ 

748. Blank Verse is metrical language without rhyme ; 
as, 

** Shall we serve Heaven 
, With less respect than we do minister 



I 



To our gross selves ? " 



744. What is Prosody t 745. What Is Verse t Howls poetry distingnished 
ftxyxa prose t 74& How many kinds of verse are there t Kame them and define 
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749. By the Quantity of a syllable is meant the 
time required for its utterance. According to this 
time, syllables are distinguished as Long and Short 
One long syllable is equivalent to two short ones, 

'^50. A long syllable may be denoted by a abort horizontal line placed 
over its Towel, a short syllable by a curve ; as, p8fl^[og. 

751. Bemember that vowel sounds have nothing to do with the quan- 
tity of syllables in verse. Met, in which e has its short sound, is more 
likely to be long in verse than m«, in which e has what is known as its 
long sound. 

752. In words of more than one syllable, accent constitutes length ; 
unaccented syllables are short. In the case of monosyllaUes, nouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs, adverbs, and inteijecti<ms, are for the siost part long ; 
articles are always short; prepositions and coi^junctions are generally 
short; pronouns are long when emphasized, — ^when not, short. Observe 
the quantity as marked in the following lines : — 

" Hf all thS C&US&3 which cSnsplre td bUnd 
Mfin's Srring jQdgmSnt, &nd misguide thS mind. 
What thd weak head with strongest biSs rOles, 
Kb pride ; thg nSv6r-fililing vice 6f foOls." 

753. A Foot is two or more syllables, constituting a 
portion of a line. 

754. The most important feet in English verse are 
as follows : — 

The Iambus, a short syllable and a long, ^— severe. 

The Tbo'chee, a long syllable and a short, ^^ trembling. 

The Spokdee, two long syllables, — cold winds. 

The Ptrehic, two short syllables, ^.^ wil- 1 ddm&as. 

The Ak'apest, two short and a long, s-* w - bSnlcade. 

The Dactyl, a long and two short, - w w tSnd^rljF. 

The Am'phibrach, a short, a long, and a short, ^ - ^ tremendods. 

The Amphix'acxb, a long, a short, and a long, -n^- aaddUi-bSgs. 



each. 749. What is meant by the Quantity of a syllable t As regards quantity, 
how are syllables distinguished t To what is one long syllable eqaivalentt 750. 
How may a long syllable be denoted t A short one t 751. What caution is given 
with respect to the quantity of syUables t 752. In words of more than one syUable, 
what constitutes length f State the principles that apply to the quantity of 
monosyllables. 753. What is a Foot f 754. Mention the most important feet that 
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755. Of these, the Iambus, the Trochee, the Ana- 
pest, and the Dactyl, are the principal. A line may 
be wholly composed of any of these four feet, and it is 
then called Pure. 

The four remaining feet never form whole lines by 
themselves, but are sometimes interspersed with other 
feet. A line into which different feet enter is called 
Mixed. Observe the following examples : — 

1. Pure Iambic, — ^Tis ed- | ucft- | ti5n forms | thS cOm- | m^D mind. 

2. Pure JVocAaic— 3hl th« | pain, th« | bliss 6f | dJiDgl 

8. Pure AnapesHc^-^St^ will sfty | HwSs & h&e- \ bSro&s deed. 
4. Pure Doi^yu;.— HandiS hSr | tSndgrlj. 

1. Mixed Iamhie,—N6 rSf- \ iige save | thg wll- 1 dMrnen | x^mains. 

2. Mixed TVocAow.— SOftly | sweet in | Lydi&n \ measures. 

8. Mixed Anape8tic.—8dfi scSnea \ 6f contdnt- | mSnt Snd ease. 
4. Mixed Dactylic, — £^Sr m6ve \ cheerilj^. 

EXSBCISB. 

Give the quantity of each Byllable in the following Une$; in 
$uch lines as a/re dividedj name each foot : — 

*^ Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet| 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the son, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, frnit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild." * 

" I have passed | o'er the hills | of the storm- | y North, 
And the larch | has hung | all his tas- 1 sek forth; 
The fish- I er is ont I on the son- 1 ny sea, 
And the rein- 1 deer bonnda | through the past- 1 ure free, 
And the pine | has a fringe | of soft- 1 er green, 
Aaid the moss | looks bright | where my step | has been.'' 

occur in English verse, and the syllables of which each coDsists. 755. Of which 
of these feet may lines he wholly composed t What are such lines called f What 
nse is made of the other feet f What is meant by a Mixed Line t Give examplM 
•f pare and mixed lines. 
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LESSON 01. 

PBOSODY (CONTINUED). 

756. By Metres are meant the different systems 
according to which verses, or lines, are formed. They 
are named from the feet employed, and their number. 

757. Metres in which the iambus prevails, are called 
Iambic ; those in which the trochee prevails, Trochaic ; 
the anapest, Anapestic ; the dactylj Dactylic. 

758. Distinguished by the number of feet in a line, 
the varieties of metre are as follows : Monom'eter, which 
consists of one foot ; Dim'eter, of two feet ; Trim'eter, 
of three ; Tetram'eter, of four ; Pentam'eter, of five ; 
Hexam^eter, of six ; Heptam^eter, of seven ; Octom'eter, 
of eight. 

759. Some metres, besides a certain number of com- 
plete feet, contain a syllable over at the end of the line. 
Such metres are called Hy-per-cat-a-lec'-tic. 

760. Scanning is the process of dividing a line into 
the feet of which it is composed. 

761. Examples of the different metres follow. Some 
of the lines are pure, and some are mixed. The figures 
1, 2, 3, &c., respectively d^iote monometer, dimeter, 
trimeter, &c. Vertical lines mark divisions into feet. 

To scan, pronounce the syllables that constitute the successive feet, 
after each foot mentioning xt8 name. The fifth iambic line in the Ezerdae 
belov would be scanned thus: Whaf* fams^ spondee; a /on-, iambus; 
eied life^ iambus; in oth-^ iambus; «rV breath, iambus. The metre is 
mixed iambic pentameter. The third of the hypercatalectic lines wotdd be 
scanned thus: Athene^ trochee; holds my^ trochee; heart and, trochee; 
soul, syllable over. The metre is pure trochaic trimeter hypercatalectic. 



766. What are meant by Metres t 757. What are Iambic Metres f Trochaic f 
Anapestic ff Dactylic? 768. Nametbe different metres as distinguished by their 
number of feet, and tell of what each consists. 769. What is meant by Hypercatifi 
lectio Metres f 700. What is Scanning t 
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EXEBCISB.. 

Sean the foUomng lineSy and name the metre ofea/oh:'^ 

IAMBIC MKTRK8. 

t l>«0piirl 
2. Thd -wSve | rABofinds. 
8. Thd pSnt- 1 Ing hfirds i ripdse. 

4. The proad | are taught | to taste | of pain. 

5. What's famet | A fan- 1 cied life | in oth- 1 er*s breath. 
0. With still unwearied ving, and eye that never sleeps. 
7. Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss has mode i^y cup run o^or. 
8. Wisdom, in sable garb grayed, immersed in rapturous thought profoim,d. 

TROCHAIC 1CKT&E8. 

1. PlUdw. 
2. ChSrms trios- 1 parting. 
is. Othir i Srms miy | pr6ss fheS. 
4. War, he | sung, is ( toil and | trouble. 

5. Oh t the t strife of | this dl- ) Tided | being. 
& Only thou art holy ; there Is none beside thee. 

7. Bead you not the wrong you*re doing, in my cheek's pale color f 
Ik If the world be worth thy winning, think, oh 1 think it worth eii^yiiig» 

AKAPESTIC MXTRXS. 

1. itisgOnel 
2. Let the loud | trumpet sound. 
8. Hy grottoes are shaded with trees. 
4. Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar t 

DACTYLIC 1UTSX8. 

L BlSndirljF. 
2. Fashioned so | slenderly. 
& neree as the breath of the hflrrioMM. 
4. Happy the home of the thrifty and temperate 1 
' 5. Far o'er the burning sands, far over desert lands, wearily. 
8. Far o>'er the burning sands, far over desert lands, plodding on wearily; 

IZAMPLKS or HTPEROATALBCTIC lOETlUES. 

1. Doc. Man, J7sp.— BvCr \A | firm. 

2. Ana, Dim, Hyfi.'^¥6r the t6m- \ pdst is Hg- \ log. 

8. 7Vo. Trim, Hyp.^Lth6Da | h51ds m^ | heart 4nd | sSul. 
4. Jam. Tetr, Hyp,~-\ knOw | thd thing | thill's uidst | iinc5m- 1 mSn. 
6. Icon, Pent. iTyp.— Whfire reek- 1 Ing LOn- 1 ddn's smOk- 1 ]f efl- 1 drftn 
Urn- 1 mini 
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[Tfti navns Bim to pjiaai, nor to sionoiii] 



A. 

Af when to be used as the indefinite ar- 
tide, 74 

AbbrsviaUoiu, list oi; 861. 

Aoeent^ defined, 18. The aente, 18l Dif- 
ference ol^ senres to dlitingaish words, 
18. or compound words, 18. 

AdjeoUve Pronount^ 70. Declension of; 
71. Number ot, 71. Parsing o( 71. 

A€^eetive$t defined, 75. Olasses oi; 16. 
Proper, defined, 75. Numeral, defined, 
76; classes of; 76. Pronominal, 7& 
Common, 77. Comparison of, 78. Bule 
for, 79 ; remarks under, SlSt 880. Pars- 
ing of; 79. Arrangement oi; 818. 

Adf^wteU, defined, 160. 

Adoerb8f defined, 14L Classes of; 141. 
Of manner, 141. How to be distin- 
guished firom a4}ootIres, 148. To be 
distinguished in use lh>m a^JeetlTes, 
144. CoqJunetlTe, 144 Complex, 140^ 
Comparison d, 147. Constmetfon of; 
148. Used independently, 148. Bule 
for, 148; remarks under, 848. Parsing 
of;i48w Position o( 848. 

AUegory^ 870. 

Alphabet, of a language, what it is 8. 
The English, & 

AntpMbraeh, the, 879. 

AmpMmaew, the, 879. 

An, when to be used as the indefinite 
article, 78. 

Jnaptsty the, 879. 

Antecedent^ the, what it is, 68. Position 
o^ 64 Bomettmes undentood, 64 



^nlOAstis, 876. 

AphoBre8ie,2J%, 

Apocope, 2J% 

Apophaeie, 877. 

Apoetrophe^i^'^ 870. 

AppotMon, what is meant by it, 69. 
Bule fbr substantiYes in, 195; remarks 
under, 19& 

ArtioUe, defined, 78. daaslfioation o( 
78. The definite article, what it de- 
notes, 78. The indefinite article, what 
it denotes, 78L Bule for, 74; remarks 
under, 814 Parsing of; 74 Position 
of; 816. 

As (relattve), to what applied, 68. 

AuoMiatiee, what they are, 107. Enu- 
merated, 107. How to be taken in 
parsing, 107. Sometimes understood, 
107. How to be dlstioguished fh>m 
principal rerbs, 118. 



Btuc of a sentence, defined, 167. 

Bx, a principal yerb and an anxtliary, 

loa Conjugated, 114 Old Ibrm of; la 

the present indicatiTO, 116L 
BswABB, tenses oi; 188. 
Braeketi, what used for, 868. 
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Cav, conjugated, 118. 
OapUeUe, rales for, 86t 
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IKDEX. 



Oardinal8t 78. 

(7a«e, of noans, 50l Defined, 51. Nomi- 
native, what it denotes, 61. Poases- 
ftive, what it denotes, 6S. Objective, 
what it denotes, 52. Cases, how fonn- 
ed,6& 

Clau86A, defined, 166. Kinds ot, 166. 
Substantive, defined, 166. BeUtive, 
defined, 166. Participial, defined, 166. 
Adverbial, defined, 166. Gansal, de- 
fined, 167. Comparative, defined, 167. 
Hypothetical, defined, IfT. 

CUnumj 276i 

OoUeeUce Nowm^ defined, 80. Gender 
oi;46. 

CdUm^ the, roles for, 268. 

Comma^ the, rules for, 26S. 

Compaa'cUi/e6 Degree^ the, defined, 78. 
A^ectivcs wanting in, 81. Adjectives 
foand only in, 82. Constnietion oty 

220. 
Comparifon^ 78. Degrees o^ 78; for- 
mation of the, 78. Irregular, 80. Of 
compoand adjectives, 82. Of adverbs, 

147. 
Cam^powid Fbr<2«, defined, 12. Accent 

of; 18. Formation <^ 1%, Elements 

of; 88. 

ConjugaUon, ^^iiiiB,\Q». 0f&«,114 
Of a transitive verb, in the active 
voice, 117; in the passive voiee, 120. 
KegaUve, 127. Interrogative, 128; 
when used, 129. Negative-interroga- 
tive, 128 ; when used, 129. 

ConjwictiUmt^ defined, 156. List of; 156. 
To be distingnished firom other parts 
of speech, 157. Complex, 158. Sole 
for, 156; remarks under, 248L Parsing 
oi;i58. Correlative, 26a 

Conmmanit^ defined, 10. 

CouLi>, ooi^ngated, 112. 



DerUxiU'M Worda, defined, 12. Fonnsr' 

tion of; 18, 1& 
DUxretit^ what it is, 28. 
Z>»i>Ai;%ofi^«, defined, 11. Proper, 11. Im^ 

proper. It. 
JHatyUoMes^ defined, 9. 
DUtribtdiM Adjective Pnmount^ 70. 
Do, a principal verb and an auxiliary, lOflL 

Coi^ugated as an anxlliaxy, 109. 



Eaoh Othkb, construction of; explained, 

196. 
EUmenU, of compound words, 88L 
^2ilMi«,whatitis,177. Examples 01^177. 

Parsing exercise iUnstrative o^ ITOt. 
BBodamaiUm-poiiia^ the, mle for, 262. 



Dactyl, the, 279. 
Daeih^ the, what it denotes, 268L 
PselenHon, of nouns, 58. Of idmple per^ 
sonal pronouns, 65^ Of simple relatives, 
68. Of composttd relatives, 6& Ot 
^ective pronouns, 71. 



Falf Syniam, connected with the sub- 
ject and nominative independent, 186. 
Substantives modifying nouns» 189. The 
object, 198. Ol^ective without a prep- 
osition, 194. Nouns in apposition, 197. 
Substantives after verbs, 200. Prottoana, 
202,206,212. Belatives, 909. Artielea, 
21& Adjectives, 219, 222. Agreement 
of verbs, 225, 229. Moods and tenses of 
verbs, 282. The infinittve, 285. Par* 
tioiples,288,841. Adverbs, 244. Prep- 
ositiotts, 247. Conjunctions, 260i Mis- 
oellaneotts, 261. 

^eminiM, fbimation of nouns in the, 47. 

IHgwsa, plural of; how formed, 87. 

i'Vsriirea, defined, 272. Of e^pmology»27S. 
Of syntax, 278. Of rhetoriob 274 

Foot, a, what it is, 279. 

IkOure^ of time, 110. Of determination, 
110. 

G. 

Vernier, of nouns, 44. Defined, 44. Mas- 

^.euline, defined, 45. Feminine, defined, 

4& Nouns destitute of; 46. Common, 

46. Of collective nouns, 46, Distin* 
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gnldtod bj A etaange of termination, 4T ; 
Iff the QM of different words, 48; by 
prefixing words indicating the sex, 49, 
Of pronouns, 65. 
Grammar, what it teaches us, T. Eng- 
lish, what it teaches as, 7. 

Hats, a principal rerb and an anxUUuy, 
lOa Coi^ogated as an auxiliary, 109. 

JBypsrhaton^ 278. 

ByperbeiSjVt^ 

MypereatalsoHef metres, 88t. 

ffyp^^f^ the, for what used, 270. When 
used between the parts of a compound 
word, 18. When it may be used for thd 
di«re8is,2& 



J^ when A consonant, lOi 

Iambu8t the, 279. 

If, sometimes omitted before certain 
tenses, 116b , 

ImperaUvs Mood, what it expresses, 981 

Ind^/Mte A^feoHvs Prono%m$, 70. 

IndioaUvt Mooc^ for what used, 90. 
Present tense of the, what it denotes, 
90. Impeifeet, 91. Perfect, 91. Plu- 
perfect, 9d. First Future, 98l Second 
Future, 98. Interrogatiye form of the, 
92. 

Infinitive Mood, what It expresses, 99. 
Present tense of the, what it expresses, 
99. Perfect, 99. Usages of the, 100. 
Bule for the, 101 ; remarks under, 284. 
When used without its sign, 284. 

IntefiedUmi, defined, 169. List of the 
principal, 109. FoUowed by the excla- 
mation-point, 160. Construction ot, 160. 
Parsing o^ 161. 

InterroQotiUm-point, the, rule for, 263. 

interroffaUoe Pronaunt, defined, 68. 
How declined, 68. Parsing of; 6& 

Irony, 277. 

Irregvlar Vtrbt, what fhey are, 181. 
Table of the chief parts of the, 188. 

It, indefinite use of; 57. 

IkMe$, ibr what used, 84 



li. 

• 

LetUn, defined, & Powers of the, flt 
Classlficatioa of; 10. Final, defined. It 
Silent, defined, 11. Boman, 24. Italic, 
24. Forms of the, 24. Plural of; how 
formed, 87. 



Mat, conjugated, 112. 
Metaphor, 275. 
Mii<mymy, 276. 

MXTHZZnOB, MXSBSMB, 189. 

jr«<rM^ what they are, 281. Yailetieaoi; 
281. 

MiaHT, conjugated, 112. 

Miaud Vertst, what they are, 28a 

Modi/Ur», defined, 60. 

MonotyUabUt, defined, 9. 

Mood, defined, 88. Moods enumerated, 
89. Indicative, Ibr what used, 90. Po- 
tential, for what used, 96. SnbjunetlTe, 
for what used, 96. Imperatiye, what 
it expresses, 98L InflnitlTe, what It tz- 
pressea,99. 

M'uUtplicatiwt,7^ 

MuBT, conjugated, 118. 



N. 

Nod, a principal verb and an auxiliary, 
118. Conjugated as an auxiliary, 11^ 

KswB, singular, 48^ 

ITominaHve Que, what it denotes, 61. 
Bule for the, 08, Independent, 58, 186. 

yowM, defined, 2a Classification ot, 28. 
Common, defined, 29; when they be- 
come proper, 29; subdiTisions of; 80l 
Proper, defined, 80; when called 
coDq>lex, 81; plural oi; 85; how made 
feminine, 48. Collectiye, defined, 80. 
Participial, de/ined, 80. Diminutiyo, 
defined, 8a Abstract, defined, 8a Per- 
son oi; 81. Number of; 88. Irregular 
in the plural, 86. Alike in both num- 
bers, M. Compound, plural oi; 88; 
gender of, 49. Complex proper, plural 
of; 89. Foreign, plural oi^ 40. ^ingu- 
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Ur, 48. Floial, 4a. G«nder o^ 44. 
Correlative, 47. Caae bt, BO. Declen- 
sion of; 6S. Parsing oi; 60. 
yvm5«r, of nouns, 88. Defined, 88. Sin- 
gular, defined, 84. Plural, defined, 84 ; 
rules for forming the, 84. OfTerbs,100. 

O, dllTerenee between It and oh^ 190. 
Oliject, what It is, 68. Eule for the, 191 ; 

remarks under, 192. Position of tlie, 

198. 
di^eeiive Ckue, what it denotes. 53. Bule 

ftyr the, SS. Without a preposition, 59, 

198 ; remarks on the, 198. 
Oirs AVOTHSB, construction of explained, 

196. 
OrdinaUj 76. 
OtroiiT, conjugated, 188» 

F. 

FaroQogB^ 9T3. 

Parwthea€9^ what used for, 868. 

Parsing^ of nouns and personal pronoimst 
60. Of reh&tiyes, 65. Of interrogatlTes, 
69. Of a4]ective pronouns, 71. Of ar- 
ticles, 74. Of adjectives, 79. Ofrerbs, 
101. Of participles, 106. Of adverbs, 
148. Of prepositions, 155i Of conjunc- 
tions, 158. Ofinteijection8,161. Exer- 
cise in elllpUcal, 179. Of difficult con- 
structions, 181. 

pOfHoipUa^ defined, 108. The Present 
Participle, 108. The Perfect, lOa The 
Compound Perfect, 106. How to be 
distinguished from adjectives, 105; 
from participial nouns, lOQ, Used in- 
dependently, 105. Bule for, 105; re- 
marks under, 887. Substantives modi- 
fying; 106. Parsing of; 106. In ing, 
used with a passive meaidng, 188. Po- 
sition of, 887. Bemarks on the con- 
struction of; 840. 

Parts </i6^M«eAt what they are, 85. Enu- 
merated, 87. 

P^riod^ the, rule fbr, 860. 

P«r<o«^ of nouns, 81. Defined, 88. Drst, 
deflhed, 88. Second, defined, 83. Third, 
deffaied, 88. Use of the third fbr the 



first, 88; for the second, 88. Of retha, 
99. 

Penonal Pronoun^ simple, 66; deelea- 
slon oi; 55. Compound, 55l 

PersofUjHoatUm^ what it is, 89, 876L 
Makes common nouns proper, 89. En- 
dows the names of inanimate objects 
with gender, 45. 

P^sofUMffH 878. 

Plural, of nouBS, mlea tea Ibrming the, 
84. Of proper nouns, 85. Nouns ixzeg- 
ular in the, 86. Nouns that have two 
fbrms In the, 86. Of figures, Ac, 87. 
Of compound nouns, 88. Of complex 
proper nouns, 89. Of foreign nouns, 40; 
rules for the, 41. Nouns that have no, 
48. Nouns used only in the, 48. Of 
pronouns, used for singular, 56L 

Polysylldblet, defined, 9. 

Positive Degree, defined, 7& Adjectives 
wanting in the^ 8L 

Poeeeeeive Case, what it denotes, 52. 
How formed, 58.^ Of the simple per- 
sonal pronouns, 66. Used after the 
preposition of, 56. Bule for the, 08. 

• Bnlo for the, before a participle, 889; 
remarkk under, 840. 

PofentiaiJfoMftfor what used, 98. Pres- 
ent tense of the, what it denotes, 98. 
Imperf^t, 94; wrong use of the, 881. 
Perfect, 94. Pluperfect, 9R Interrogar 
tlve form of the, 95. 

Predieate, defined, 50. A compound, 
169. Nominative, 170. Adjective, 17a 

P^-d/toes, defined, 14. List of; 16. 

PrepoetiUme, defined, 150. list of; 161. 
To be distinguished firom adverbs and 
conjunctions, 161. Complex, 153. Po- 
sition ot 168. Terms of the relation 
indicated by, 158. Bule for, 165; re- 
marks under, 845. Parsing oi; 155. 
List oi; that follow certain words, 846. 

PHmUive Worde, defined,' 13. 

Progrenive JFbm, of the verb, 131 
Used passively, 18& Parsing of t«ri» 
in the, 186. 

PnmowMj defined, 64 Classes of; 64. 
Gender of; 55. Personal, 66; pantog 
of; 60. Belative, 88.^ Interrogativa, 6SL 
A^eotive, 70. Principles relating to 
the person, number, and gender of; 808. 
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BeferrlBg to eoDeetiTe xlonn^ 901. 
Standing for two or more Bingalar Bub- 
ttantives, 201, 901 Beferring to sub- 
stantlTOfl of different persons, 902. Bo- 
xnarks on the oonstractlon of, 211. 

Proeocfy, defined, 27& 

PfM^M^ 272. 

JHmctuaHon^ defined, 260. Points used 
in, 260. 

Pure Vertea, what they sro, 280. 

PyrrhiOi the, 2T9. 



QvawHty, of a qrllable, 279. 

Quataiion^ a, defined, ITS. How treated 

in analyzing, 174 
Quotatioiup(dnt8, for what used, 270. 

Single, 271. * 
QVOXB, QUOD, 189. 



JMaUes Pronouna^ slinple, 02; deelen- 
slon of; 68; Ooxnponnd, 64; equiyalent 
to antecedent and simple relatlre, 66 « 
declension of, 6S. Parsing of, 6& Bule 
for, 164, 207; remailu under, 207, 210. 
PooiUon at, 209. 

£Ayme, defined, 278L 

Soott, inseparable, 14. Entering into 
eompoond words, 19. Boot of the Terb, 
180. 

MuUb, of spelling, 20. Of syllabication, 
92L For the formation of the eases, 53. 
For oases of nouns and pronouns, 68. 
For capitals, 267. 



Seannififf^ What it is, 281. 

Semieolon^.tlxef rales for, 264. 

Sent&neea, defined, 168w Classified accord- 
ing to their meaning, 168. DedaratlTef 
defined, 168L Intenrogatlye, defined, 
168. ImperatlTe, defined, 168. Exclam- 
atory, defined, 168. Classified accord- 
ing to their form, 16& Members oi^ 
16& Simple and oomponnd sentences, 
defined, 166. Compound, with dissimi- 
lar members, 170l Principal parts of; 
170. Analysli ot, 171 ; form* ^ 171. 



Shall, ooi^iigated, 110. Force oi; 110; 
in questlonsTlll. 

Shouli), conjugated, 112. 

mmiU, 274 

J^eeeh, the parts o^ 29i 

Spelling^ what it Is, & Bules of; 20l 

Spond€t^ the, 279. 

Subjecty grommatlca], defined, 60. Logi- 
cal, defined, 60. Of a yerb, 61. A com- 
pound, 168. Position of the, 185. Sub- 
jects, taken together, 227; taken sep- 
arately, 22a 

SutjwicUvs Mood^ for what used, 96. 
Present tense of the, for what used, 97. 
Imperfect, 94; difference between it 
and the imperfect indicative, 97. 

SubitcmUve^ what it denotes, 58. Bule 
for a, modifying a participle, 106. Bule 
for a, modifying a noun, 188 ; remarks 
under, 188b Position of a, modifying a 
noun, 189. Bule for a, after a verb, 197 ; 
remarks under, 197. Case of, after a 
participle used independently, 198 ; af- 
ter a partldple preceded by a possess- 
ive, 19& 

SujffhBea, defined, 14 list ot, 17. 

Sttperiathe J)iffree, the, defined, 7& 
Construction of; 221. 

ifi^Z{d6ica<loii,whatitis,28. Bules of; 22. 

SyUabUe, defined, 8. Division of words 
according to their, 9. 

SyOtpHi^ 278. 

Syncope, 272. 

Syneedoehe, 27& 

iSSyntooa, defined, 186. False, defined, 18& 

T. 

Tnus, defined, 89. Tenses, enumerated, 
80 ; compound, 107 ; formation of the 
compound, 180. 

Thajt, construction of; 249. 

Tkat (relative^ to what applied, 68. How 
to be distinguished firom the coi^ane- 
tlonMai;68. When to be used in stead 
of vAo or wMeh, 208. 

Time, grand divisions of; 89. 

TUle, alone to be plurallzed in eompto 
proper nouns, 40. 

2)nee<«, 272w 

IHph^oHfftt defined, 11 
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2W«y{2a5/!M, deflxiAd, ft. 
7)roch4e, the, 279. 

U. 

r, when ft oonsonaiit, 10. 

T. 

F^2>«, defined, 84 A verb moBt be con- 
tained in eyeiy predicate, 60; tabject 
oi; 61, 84; hov found, 8S. Taka the 
same* case after as befi»a,50. Transi- 
tive, defined, 86. IntransitiTe, defined, 
86; have no Toice, 87; sometimes, 
when followed by a preposition, thrown 
into a passiTe form, 87. Properties oi; 
88u When called J^iU^ 89. Person 
and nnmber ot, 99. Bnle for, 100; re- 
marks under, 224, 227, 28a Parsing 
oA 101. Ck>nJugation o^ what it is, lOa 
Progressive form of, 124. Boot of the 
verb, 180. Chief parts ot, 181. Bega- 
lar and irregular, defined, 181. Table 
of Irregalar, 188. Defective, 188^ Uni- 
personal, 189. Constmction ot, agree- 
ing with collective nonns, 226; agreeing 
with two or more singular subjects, 227. 
Corrupt forms of^ 281. 

F«rM, defined, 278. Blanks 278. 

FtMofH276. 



VoeaUve uBbpfMslMU, defined, 168. 
Vdce^ defined, Sd. Active, defined, 87. 

Passive, defined, 87; parts of the, how 

formed, 120. 
Foim29, defined, 10. Combinations o^ll« 

TF, when a OMisonant and when a vowel, 
10. 

WiBX, used for tcotUd &s,.116. 

What (relative), to what applied, 68L 

Which, to what applied, 62. 

Who, to what applied, ^ 

Will, coqjngated as principal verb and 
as auxiliary, 110. Force ol^ as an auxll- 
iary, 110 ; in questions, IIL 

Wm, WIT, WOT, 189. 

Wordsy defined, 7. Combined In sen- 
tences, to express thoughts, 8. dassifled 
according to their formation, 12. Anal- 
ysis of, 18. Divided into nine classes, 
26. 

WoTTLD, conjugated, 112. Used as a prin- 
cipal verb, 118 ; tenses of; 188. 

F, when a consonant and when a vowol, 
10. 
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